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£li A P. Hadriatic overawed Ae fierce ^l^ans ■o£- 
,; liurope’; and the £outhem colony o%fiTreDe re- 
ftwined, within their native limits, &e.,,feyage 

' ferocity ttF the Lybianst. The north, lbu*,^d 

eaft thus acknowledging the aftendant of me Gre¬ 
cian valour and genius, Rome ftill c^tende m 
the wea,. with the obftinacy,pf the. ?» 
rude villages of Ladum** * yet on ^us^Hde, frun 
which dream of, csonquett w^ :dfi}i»ed, m a 
future age, to fldw over the world, the Greeks bad 
already, mod danger to , appreheiSd, and mod lau- 
rels to' acquire; npt however from Rome, but 
‘ from the implacable ♦ enemy of the Roman name. 
Thefoun^ The foundation and growth of Carthage, whjc 
dationand l^ggji fo fuccefsfuHy »adomed, by poedcal nc- 

tiqn. are very, imp«feaiy.fexptoedhi;.hiffory. It. 

ia inow®,. that at 4s# hundred., anJ ninety 
years ‘ lirfore the Ghriftian sera, a etdony 

fktied on that fertile, projedlure of the .^incaa coaft, 
which' bol^y ^vanses-.into the Jdeditetran^, to 
mest, as it wercv and to defy, the feorea of Sialy 
and’lMy. plaated .in the Mowing century by 

iieroiot. U vi.. T3iucydMl. ll i. , . . 

, xvii ' '' ^ Diodop* 1> xi« 

> MW 4««» VayB eapreSi *« eterod MBS&y bttween 

Ktttme and datthage J . j 

LHtdta littoribm c(Mittaiia> fludtibus undas, i • 

Iinprecw, arma annw; pugnent ipfiqae nepotes. »wd.l.iv. 

s B. Ct «ai. Peav. de Dodbr. Temporum; tct» 
eaD in ttie Ca^inian of fevertd centuricsp«v^ mn of tafte 

be deto» extending the Miration of t^dari^ ^nluiown 
period, to have the pleafoiti of believing that and Dido were 

cOTtcmporariesJ an qpinion more probable i*an that of Sir 
IN^vton, who would bring down the time of ^neas and the «ra ot tile 
" Trtgait ‘war to'the age of Ditjo and the foundation of Carthage. 

4 ’ Creeks, 
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ANCIEN^^REECE. 

G)reeks»^;With whom the repubKc of Carthage, long 
befor^ of hergr^t ihinxiibal, waged many 

cruet j^^'bloody wto< For three centuries ^er 
then: e&abriflrafeiir, the Carthaginians feem to have 
fil^tfy,^ bit fttc^fsiuiiy, availed themfelves of the 
natiii^T otF their foil, the conveniency of 

. their harlwur^ the thill ahd'dextentV of their arti- 
ftp|,the ^ifeftiWrous!fpirit of their maritiers^ above 
all, bf th^rofound ^ifdom of their government, 
whrch hkil 'i>e^ iStabliihed on fi^h admirable prin-« 
cipiles, that jffiSm the foundadon of their city till the 
age of the philbfopher Arillotle®, no tyrant had op- 
prefled the freedom," no feditioh had difturbed the 
tranquillity of Carthage ^ 

From this ^aceful and happy obfcurity the Car¬ 
thaginians hrft emerged into notice in confequence 
of their opjpoiidon to -die naval enterprifest bf the 
Aliatic Creep,'^ho, about the rhiddle of the fiKth, 


century before Chfift, flying the ojjpreflive domina¬ 
tion of P^fea," threw themfelves cm the' weftern 

■'1 ' S _ f 

filores arid iflands of the;"M^terr^an. As a 
maritime arid laiterprilirig 'natkm the t^reehs were 
naturally rivals to the Carthagini^s; and the 
Phocsean^ who had left the coaft of lonfa to avoid 
die cruel %anny of theiatrap Etarp^us, ^d landed^ 


W / 

* Ariftot^ I* it. c. xi. 

’ If DHb bid tite fcKitt^ti^n. ofib much.profyerity and Happii^^ 
fhe mig}i| wltl) becoming "<%&iqr, of having fecund udmortll 
fame: '< . * ’’ < 

Vixi, & quern ded^r?it curfum fortune peregi* . 

Urbem prseciorarn'lHatui, mea moenia vidi; , 

£t mine mugna mei fitb ienis ibit imago. Viaoit, ibid. 
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CHAP, at, or perhaps founded, Aleria m the ifle of Coriictf, 
before they finally fettle at Velia * iti Italy, and 
Marfeilles in Gaul'^ The Carthaginians^ ' who 
had already formed 'eftabliihments in'Cbrfica, re¬ 
garded the whole ifland as a dependency of their 
republic, and fet themfelves to oppofe with vigour 
the Gra^cian invaders. Their commercial allies ”, 
the Tufcans, reinforced their fleet; and the 
ancient naval engagement, difdnftly recorded in 
hiftory, was fought in the Sardinian, fea, betwe^ 
the Phocaeans with fixty fail on the one fide, againfl 
the Tufcans and Carthaginians with double that 
number on the other ”. The Greeks had the 
whole glory of the battle; they deftroyed forty of 
the enemy’s fhips, and compelled the reft to fly. 
Hinders But the fmallnefs of their numbers, greatly dimi- 
Acm from nifhed by their defperate efforts in defending the 
CorHcl " honour of their nation againft ^ fupierior force, 
obliged them to abandon the projed of fettling in 
Corfica. 

Po'w'cr and Though the iffue of this memorable fca-fight 
tends to difpel the cloud of fiQiion concerning the 
thage! remote voyages and ancient naval power of the 

Oiymp. Carthaginians, yet it cannot be doubted, that in 

A. c!*joo. beginning of the following century, and before 
the invafion of Xerxes, they were the moft power¬ 
ful commercial nation in the world. The ^roud 
centre of their empire was furrounded by a clufter 
of colonies and tributary cities, which extended 

* Diodor. 1. v. and Cluverius Sicll. Ant. p. 507 . 

^ Thucydid. I. i. Arillot. Politic. 1. iii. 

*’ Id. ibid. & Hcrodot. 1. vi. 


above 
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above a thoUian4 miles ” along the coaft of Africa. CHAP. 
They, were matters of Sardinia and the northen 
coaft ,of Sicily They had eftablifhed colonies 
not only in Corttca, but in Malta and the Balearian 
illes. They often vittted the CafTeterides They 
probably firft difcovered the Canaries, whofe 
equable and .happy temperature entiled them 
t<|^the epithet of Fortunate. They had appro¬ 
priated the gold mines of Spain, the Peru and 
Mexico of the ancient world, and all thefe 

advantages being direded by the prudent en- 
terprife of the magiftrates, confiding chiefly of 
merchantsand improved by the patient in- 

” From the*weflern boundary of Cyrenaica to the Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar, Shaw reckons 2420 geographical miles; but this was the ex¬ 
tent of the Carthaginian dominion in the greateft Iplen^our of the 
republic. Shaw’a Travels, p. 150. 

Polyb. 1 . iiL c. xxii. 

Plm. Nat. Hift. 1 . w, c. 57. 

Audlor. apiid Hendrcich Refpub. Cardiag. 1 . u 
*’ In this rrfpeit the government of Carthage "w-as every different 
from that of Crete, and particularly of Sparta, with both which Arif- 
totle coK^pares it. Ifocrates (ad I^coclem) &ys, that in civil affairs 
the Carthaginian government was ariftocratical; in military, royal: 
this probably was the cafe in the earlieft times. The chief magif* 
trates were called Suil'etes, which, in the Hebrew language, lig- 
nifies judges (Bochart, Cannan), and might therefore be naturally 
tranflated by the word iSowtXe*?, in Greek. But it appears from Arif- 
torie, that thB% judges or kings, two in number, .were nothing 
more jlhan annual magiftrates, who convoked the fenate, and 
prefid^m that aflembly. When the fenate and the fuftetes were of one 
mindi the people had no vote in the management of public affairs ; 
bui^ when their opinions differed, jt belonged to the people to 
decide. ' Ariftotle regards this as an imperfeftion in their conftitu* 
tion ; and time juftified his opinion. In a commercial republic, where 
the people gradually become more rich and more licentious, fuch a re¬ 
gulation naturally tended to throw too much power into their hands, 
paring the centuiy w'hich clafped from Ariftotle to Hannibal, the 
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they ku|>orted ImeM wd‘ the 
die ited Sea ^iitadied theiin with fpkd^5 
gdld^f p^ls^ and'precious Hdttes **! * 

*pets adorned the'palace»‘’;6f tie" 

giniah'^tnagiilrates.' #r6m Spatti they dre^ l^e 
predods metals it^ceflary 'to fadlitate ^-their "cdiK- 
merc^ t l^d' from Pifhain and othe^ of 

the’lnbrthi'they derived iron, lead, tin,'and 
equally necelTary to i^oiid all the'efforts" of dl^r 
induftry. The CarthSgiiuan ekportsd cdhfifled 
partly in ihe produce of their fertile feil; but Chiefly 
in'die Ingenious labours of their artificers'; 
firhits^ hoUey, leather, and fla^'of afiipefior kind”; 
naval Hores, particularly ropes made df a Q)ecie8 of 
bfoom ^lled fpartum ; houfehol^'fnrnihirej^ tnys, 
and the materials of the highly vkliied ^P^^cean 
colour# Theii* mechanic aits had attained a de¬ 
gree of perfe^on which was acknowledge and 
admired'^by* their enemies **; but the liberal arts, 
and particukurly poetry and eloquence ”, feem n^ver 

' ' ' ’'to 

iputliage feecaine more powerful than the ienate; tjt JUnn^ 


continued more po^rful, the people f an4 f»> 
cuniftni^ ch^y* the mc^ judiuoi^ of antl^tjr^e^b'es 

^ lortune of the two natigps hi ever* 

warshd^eei^UieTii,', PpatVB, LVi* ' 

FliH^0 tells/ha that c^hpncles were 

jK^^n 'm Carthage*, that they \gcneidly dij&^^ilh|d*hy<«th9 
r Opithet, Carth^nhtn ."n ' ‘t 

»* Ca^o'da^^'Kaiftloji, & Valeru^s h'vih 

*1116 gt^^m^nnibsl 'was a lover of C^ek lea^ngv com^ 
^vftoled federal bookB in ^uCt language. Cornelius ISfepoe in Hitnnibal. 

' ’-^Saenus* 



. ^ -A |« ^ «^.“t!jp! -.c 

r^owa.'of.,;Par- .; ■»&! 
.mages of'-.'ihe. 

itiiiQortal Hate vraiild have , found-it 
mc^^^cult to. aboilih the elegant produffloDs of 
g«fi2u4>i^|han't6 ^xtinguiih the moft fplendid monii<« 

Waldi and grandeur., 

'^Jewy Individuals are-able .to enjoy, ^without The am- 
al^mg, the gifta of fortune; and no nation ever 
poflf^^pbwei*, without'afpifiag at eonqueft.' Bqt U)usV»«t 
ihlt^'^Pthiutercial ambition of the Carthaginians wasi ^ 
degraded' by an excltifive' and jealous fpirit, 
whK^'Jbught to ftillethe aftivity and improvements 
of every people that might ever,become their rival ”• 

In the end of the fixth century before Chrift, -and 
twemy-eight years before the invafion of Xerxes, 
they concluded a treaty with Rome, recently ”de- 
Jiycxed from the tyranny of its kings, which marks 
the titmoft Tolicitude to prevent the new republic 
frqm ever entering into correfpondence, of ever 
gaming- acquaintaxice with the dejwdencies; of 
Carthage. The Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, 




^leolls,. another Carlhaglnian» -wrote hiilory la Greek. Cicer. de 
Dlrmt. Salluft fpeaks of Punic books^ in his hiftory of the Juguo^ 
ihise.vori^ and we know tlut Mago’a TreaUfe lof Oeconomy 
in ^8 hool^^-was tratdhited by order of the Ronuin‘’leaat!e, aidiough 
.hyd previoiifly treated, that Tni|><S>:t^i^\fnbjeA.,, J 
$ot ihjB’ doibi^l voyj^e of Kl 4 nno,,(Se^ pbdwell, Divert, 
ii; ^, ‘iWoiitelJi., Efprit des^ Loin, l/kid. c. 

^e# *1816411.^^6 f. Aead. t* xxvi.) fujce better poofs .of^.'the 
n Ikemt^ej^y be found in il^'c'fecond and'eighteen^ 
tny.' ‘^uff^tK'obfervaSlons'naturally prefept thengl^ves, 
'wdiieW k iaid^^ih the text; that the 

wrote the thad emanitent;^ arts; and that 

their tJie Greek to the Punic 


Carth: 

books 
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c H A F. 'w^jich, witliiij "tlie, courfe pf fixty years, had (for 
t . reafons that will irtoediatjdy^i)e,e?fpiahed) received 
The pro- fuch acceffipHs hf ftren^^ and fplendpur^ as en- 
tided thofe countries to the appellation bf Magna 
alarms the Graecia ”, more juftly alarmed the jealpufy^ and 
provoked the envious refentment of the Carthagi- 
* nian/magiftrates. The Greeks were alr^^dy mailers 
of the eaftera ifles and fliores of the^editerranean^ 
They were not only a warlike, but an ingeniousf 
an<|^ commercial nation. The naval force of the 
Phocajans alone had dehtd and dilgraced the united 4 ^ 
fleets of the Tufcans and Carthaginians. I he lat- 4 
ter therefore beheld, with the utmoft fatisfa£don, 
the continual fp^ks of hoftility that flalhed 
betw^n the Greeks» and Perfians. They learned, 
with admiration and delight, the mighty prepara¬ 
tions of Xerxes; but were ftill more delighted 
when the great King, who had been accullomed to 
receive the prefents and the adulation of the tribu¬ 
tary princes of Alia, condefcended to demand an 
^iial alliance with their republic ; probably granted 
vho enter fubfidies to raife troops in Spain, Gaul, and 

into an tbenofthem parts of Italy; and only required them 
to join their efforts with his own, to punilh, and, if 
po^le, to extirpate the natural enemies of both. 

, Tjbe Africans greedily accepted propofitions, 
feelingly fb favourable to their iniereft j and, afteri 
thre^^'years* preparatipns, had collected an arma^” 
ment of two thou&nd fhips of war, and three thoiii 
fand tranfports, to convey an army of three hun¬ 
dred thoufand men into Magna Gia^cia It w^ 


,JI:.«nce with 
Xerxes. 


'f* 1* viii. p. 389. 


Herodot. 1 . vil. & Diodor. L xu 

deter- 
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determined between the confederate^ that wMle 
Xerxes ^ured his miUiOjps into the centre of Greece 
and zooted .out the original Rock of the devoted 
nation^ '^the Carthaginians Ihould cut off its flourifh" 
ing branches in Italy and Sicily. The terms of 
the agreement were carefully obferved; the com¬ 
bined attack was made at the time appointed; and 
Europe is interefted in knowing to what particular 
caufes muft be afcribed the failure of expeditions, 
which,' if fuccefsful, would have inverted her 
deMiy, and intercepted that boafted fuperiority 
which ihe thenceforth maintained over the other 
<juarters of the world. 

Whoever has obferved the defolate barbarity of 
Calabria, or reflected on the narrow extent and 
prefent weaknefs of Sicily, cannot hear, without a 
mixture of furprife and incredulity, that five cen¬ 
turies before Chrift, thofe countries contained above 
twenty warlike communities, feveral of whom could 
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viewgin 
adopting 
this mea- 
fore. 


The flou* 
nlhing 
condition 
of Magna 
Grecia. 


fend'into the field an hundred thoiifand fighting 
men. The hafty glance of impatient ignorance 
will confidently reject, on this fiibje^f, the evidence 
of antiquity, as contrary to probability and experi¬ 
ence j the contemplative vifionary will admit the 
faft, and deduce from it many gloomy rdflefbons 
©n the old age and decay of the world 5 but the 
more pra^b^l philofopher will attempt to difcover 
the c^i^es of the ancient and aftual ftate of Magna 
Graeci^t^'ih the hiftory and inftitutions of that coun¬ 
try during the refpeftive periods of time which 
are the objeds his refeai'ch. ' 


The 




The Dor., 
mnco- ^ 
lonies^l|' 
pilwacftH''' 
in S^ily* 

xi. 3 , ' 

vA* 719 . 





; ija^ Df 


r^^USits** as KWady 

Agfe^;*' but jSy 'fai^';the grea|«r ■number:/||,'^i=^ 
f^oJopfe VL tliofe parts were, planted 
^l^jtli-c^ury before tbe Chiriftian and 

cbi^f/I, by th|e EuBbeans, whole piinc$sS^Bty, 

funiifhing the cbiidu^or o£i;j^ 
ccjj^ny, -^v-e the .epithefe of, Chalcidian tduth^^he^ 
fetjleM^t; *1, b^ the Achaeans of Pelopprmi^us, 
who Vere of the Eoiian tongue and liiieage| ;.$ihd» 
3^ by the Doriaii dates of that peninfula, ei|fe^Iy 
Cbrinth'^ to which city may be appU^ th^ .o^er? 
vadj^ i^anciSit republicans concerning .theiath^S, 
c>f fJafojuid Brutu^ that as children oftm derive 
lufee fnpm the merit of their parents, ib;Cori^tb 
Ucquiired j^wbwn from the fplenddur and jpi*^pei;iiy 
of;.it$ cl^dren. Befides their powerful col^^ in 
Corcp^; Leucas^ Anadorium, Ambracia, Whofe 
'tt:^fa(^bna ibrm 'Ciich an important part of 
of. ancient Greece, the Corinthians 
^^SsSddrsSy^cufe, which foon became add. long 
,the capital of Sicily. Seyeiit;y,vtyws 
r ;^abiilhment there, the iidjabtots of 
built Acras, and iftefwards, at ah 
of'itimej "Canaerina. Many'i'dthei 

c^wed'iwdence ton4he. fa^ei®tro. 


4 -rf 
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all edtift' of tlie^iiisEfid^. We had CHA9, 

what occft- , 

iiptji the dtf'of^lW oiyAip. . 

fa Italy ^ thirty-nine years afterwards, ^ 
ilhegtum' Was built by the Melfenians and Chalci^ * 
d&nfli;^ 'th6 former of whom (as we have related 
&bove) had already fettled at Meften^, 'on the 
o(>{)ibme fhore of Sicily. The citizens of Tiaren- 
tum founded Heraclea, fituated on the Tarentine 
gtilph, and perhaps gave an accei&on of inhabitants 
to Locii, which, though originally planted by the 
Bohans^ feems early to have ufed Doric dialed. 

The Rhodians, who were alfo of the Doric race, 
built thn city of Gela in Sicily, forty-five years 
after the foundation of S 3 rracufe **; and Gela 
planted the flourifting colony*of Agrigentum, xUx. 3. 
which foon furpafied’ the fplendour of its metropo* ^ -J*** 

lls, ah'd became the fecond city in the iiland. 

By means of thefe powerful eftablilhments, the ^ 
Dorians acquired, and always maintained, aft af^ an, in 
Cendant in Sicily j but the Achaean colonies, Who ***l3^' 
were of the Molian blood and language^% com- 
mand^ the Italian fkore. Crotona, the ^ moft 
confiderable city of the Achaeans, and of allTtaly, 
in and^ times, was built fev^i hundred and ten 
yearn before Chrift^*. Sybaris, ^its rival, 
ffamded kbout the fame dme, and by the fame 
nati(jfa; ^ The fottuer fent colonies to Tirhm, Cabi 

V-jf ^ I • ^ ^ * * 

ViP Thttcydid.Lvi.&Herodot.I.Tu. 

L ^ • 

Stakbo, U iryi*'<'<j^3X3, aflisEres he of the latter drcUiafianci^ 
h &( t^u»r^irfiij^iatiXicfi UUui tlic tttaeertam genealogy of'die an* 

(tiitat Grecian tribea. 
f Pionyf. Halicarn. l.u. 

Ionia, 
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® Pandofia; the latter built Laus^ Meta- 

pontum, and Polidonia, or Pseftum*®, whofe ad* 


mired ruins atteft the ancient wealth and g^randeur 
of the Greek cities of Italy. 

ThrjonU In this dcduflion, had we followed the order of 
•weakca in ouglit to Iiavc mentioned, firfl of all, the 


both cnun- 


Ionian colonies, who came from th'“ ifle of Ku- 
bcea. The inhabitants of that ifland built baxus 


in Sicily, a year before the foundation of Syra- 
cufe-*" j but neither that nor iheir fettlemenis at 


Catai'a, Segefta, Lconiium, ever attained confi- 
derable populoufnefs or fplendour. And it de- 
fervcs to bo particularly reiiiarktd, that, for rea- 
fons v/hich will appear in the fcqiiel of this work, 
the lonians, who fettled chieily uj'on the caftern 
Hiore of Sicily, never rivalled the power and fame 
of their Durian and Loliaii nci^libours, but fell 
lliort of thole nations in Magna Graecia, as much 
as they furpafled them on the fliorcs and iflands of 
Afia. 


‘f^'e-'crai liiflead of fatiguing the memory of our reavlers 

names of lei’s ronfidcrable dates or cities, 
^ id popii- which had little influence on the general aft'airs of 
thpfe whole country it is of more importance to 

^ Scyrruus. v. 24;. Thucyd. I. vi. 

3 ’ The Magna Vrx la, w]u‘< h J alwa^'s nfe in the fenfe of Strabo, 
cited abovi, to ch roie the O'vek fi’itleinents in SniJy ab ucil as Italy, 
being the rnoftpitxf part of the GiC'-ian dominions, haa been 
more fully deC nht, lb tl e moderns than any other. The immenfe 
collection of llie TbefaiP’s Sicuiiw, and particularly vols. i. iv. vii. 
viii, and amj. aiib d nfetid materials, as well as Cluserb Sicil. An- 
tiejua, and ia/tl! .s de Rebu> Sicubs, and the excellent work of Gio. 
Balt. Cai'ifo, MimoT® iftonrbr* di quanto e accaduto m Sicilia dal 
ttinpo dC lUOi pniu habitanil fnio u Koimanni. 


examine 
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examine the drcumftances to which the inhabitants CHAP* 
of Magna Grascia owed their flouriihing lituation at . ^ 

the period of time of which we write, when (it miay Olymp. 
be boldly affirmed) thefe colonies equalled, and 
furpafled, the wealth and power of ihe mother- 
country. We fhall not infift on the well-known 
phyfical and moral caufos which ufually contribute 
to the rapid growth of newly-eftablifhed colonies. 

It is evident, that amidft the equality of fortune, 
and fimplicity of manners, which commonly pre¬ 
vail in fuch communities, men who have a wide 
country before them mu ft naturally multiply far 
beyond the proportion of nations corrupted and 
weakened by the vices of wealth, luxury, and 
above all, of vanity, which perhaps is the greateft 
enemy to the increafe of the human fpecies. It is 
fufficient barely to mention the natural fertility of 
Magna Graecia, and particularly of Sicily, which, in 
the language of antiquity, reftored an hundred 
fold The Greeks who failed thither from Pelo- 
ponnefus, carried with them the knowledge and 
praftice of agriculture, which had early attained an 
high degree of perfe£lion in their pcninfula; and 
the exuberant foil of Sicily, improved by cultivation, 
foon exhibited a pifture of that rich abundance, 
which, in later times, made that beautiful ifland be 
entitled the granary of Rome”. 

The peculiar fituation of the Achseans and Do- particular 
rians, from whom, chiefly, the colonies in Magna caufes. 
Graecia derived their origin, had a confiderable 

laws. 

Strabo> 1. viii. Diodorus, 1. xvi. 

influence 



ai^ '^at drcamftances. a^d caii^el ^it 

k at prefent to esicplain; 

a toi^g but narrow ftrip of groun«3^, 
feittiie tb^ extexifive^^ along the Comti^bii ^]p|t»" 
wtkctir rocky fhores were deiUtute of 
boi^^^; But the impartial and g^erous 
tlfa Ach^an laws early compenfated the" fiscal 
de^eQa of their territory. They were^tho ani 
long the only republic of Greece, who' arfndtMl-' 
ftrangers into their community on equal terms '^th 
the andent dtizens^*. In their truly free country, 
no powerful capital, like Thebes in Bdeotia,*,or 
Athens in Attica, domineered over the inferior 
towns and villages. Twelve cities, wl%:h had 
common laws and inilitutions, and afterwards com* 
mon weights and meafures fent depiiities to 
Belief, which is diftinguifhed by Homer” as^the 
moft confiderable town oLAchda. .That place 
bring driboyed by an earthquake three hundred 
and feventy*three years before Chrift, JSgae be- 
cimiie the feat of the general congrefs, which regu* 
la^ public affairs, and appointed annual .magl* ^ 


f y V 


in AratOi Polybius, J« *!}»$.., 

I** ^^lus, ibid, mentions this circumasnee^'to lhe*iv 4^* 
loitr fljey were to nave every thing common and s^wid 




''t' 


' 


' V 





^ JL ii. in the catalogue. 

.Strabo, I. viii. p. 589. fays, ^ the tna 

fore ,. * - '‘ j '.i ><>, 

* Crates 
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ftrales and ^generals to ^jsecut^e their refolul|cMa8^ c K a it 
t^^a'W;^re^rei^<3iti(ible<3o thecongrefs, or c<>umHlb »*»9 s 
tjie ol^the council thWf^lve? were aca^un** 

table tOf’‘the citiee by which they had been nattied* 
and conlhtutfid This excellent fyilein of go*, 
vernmenty which checked the ambition, while^ it 
maintained the independence of Achaia defended 
thpe fortunate country againft the convulfipna. 
irhich fliook and overwhelmed the raoft powerful 
republics of Greece,, It was then that the Achssans, a. c. 
who duiing many ages had enjoyed their equitable 
laws in filence, emerged from obfeurity; and com¬ 
municating their government on equal terms to the 
neighbouring cities of Peloponnefus, preferved tl^e 
feeble fpark of liberty, every where extinguifccd 
around them, for one hundred and thirty-lix years, 
till they finally yielded to the power and policy of A c, 146. 
Rome^^ This fhort period of war and tumult 
has been minutely deferibed in hiftory, while the 
many happy centuries that preceded it are but oc- 
cafionally glanced at by ancient writers: and were 
it not for the defeats and calamities which the 
Achseana fufiered in later times, we ihoufd, 
haps, be ignorant that their anceilors anciently 
eiqoyed an equitable and generous policy, which, 
being tranfported with them into Magna Graecia, 

CQl^ not fml to promote the^happinefs and pro- 
that delightful country '**. . 

»» m' 

Potybsin, it U. p. 178. 

Scboolu Achati^ apud Oronov, The£ t, v. 

** PotyK Hxcerp, &, Tiius Llidus, 1. xxxviU, & xxstijb 
^ XienophMt, io Ids Greek hiiloiy, fpeaks of the excel!eacc» of 
^ Af t fc us a hwh in treating a paiTi^ of hiftory which will be re- 
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CHAP* If The condition of the I?orijiiis,, at the when 
. ^ « the]r : planted colotii^ in Italy arid'Sicily, is ribt 
The ftate lefe worthj of remark. The Dorfan'ftdtes of Pe- ' 
loponnefus were then univerfally fub]^ 'to the 
time of gentle government of limited but„ hereditary* 
their emi- pnnces, or to mamftrates chofen from the' 3 e- 

gration to * c ° i r ' 

Magna icendants of the ancient royal families * and 
Graecia. adomed by birth, were fometimriS Hill 

more enhobled by wifdom and virtue It is the 
nature of colonies to obferve with affeiStionate 
refpe£t the inflitutions of their mother-country, 
which often improve by tranfplantation, and thrive 
and flourilh in foreign lands, when they have 
withered and periflied in the foil which originally 
produced and propagated them. Time and acci¬ 
dent, and the various caufes which have been ex¬ 
plained in the courfe of this hiftory, tended to 
change the ancient conftitution, and to dimmifii 
the ftrength of the Grecian ftates on both^des the 
circum- Corinthian Ifthmus. * While fierce and frequent 
fiances fa- wars exhaufted their population, the exclufive fpirit 
of republican jealoufy, which fternly refufed ftran- 

fettlers in gers any participation in their government, or any 
that coun- 

lated in the fequeL Polybius was evidently engaged to enter deeply 
into this fubje(fi, through the reaibn alTigned in the text. 

« Thefe were properlyi^lbnly nobility in Gi'eeje j they were 
called evTTKT^d^i, and long Iq^ Aray in all the Grecian fiatesL ' S. Pe- 
titus has coUedled the mofi intfportant palTages concerning them ia 
his commentary on the ancient Athenian law, “ Tt^i 
yuua-Kttv Toe hsu xoct vofMiv vmt, 

Kou wa>y xau hfuy t^vynraf/* ** That the Eupatridse, or ndinlity, 
adminifier the rites of idigion, iiU the offices of magiftracy, interpnst, 
the laws, and explain all facred and divine matteis.*' 

Thucydid. 1. i. 

protedioa^ 
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proteftion from their laws, naturally repreffed their chap. 
vigour and Runted their growth. The colonies , ^ 

in Magi^a Grsecia, enjoying a wide territory before 
them, had not the fame interference of intereft, 
and found fufficient employment in fubduing the 
original inhabitants of that country, without com¬ 
mencing hoftilitics againft each other. Nor were 
they more ambitious to fubdue the barbarous na¬ 
tives, than felicitous to incorporate them into their 
own communities. The kings, or nobility, of 
Magna Graecia, fecure of their own pre-eminence, 
felt^-* nothing of the republican jealoufies which 
prevailed in the mother-country. They received 
with pleafure new citizens, or rather fubjefts, from 
whatever quarter they might come. The Barba¬ 
rians adopted the language and manners of the 
nation to whom they were aifociated; their chil¬ 
dren received a Grecian education j and the Rates 
of Italy and Sicily thus incrcafing by degrees, 
could foon boaR, the former of Crotona, Taren- 
tum, Sybaris, Rhegium; the latter of Syracufe, 
Agrigentura, Meflene, Himera, and feveral other 
cities, which rivalled or furpafled the wealth of 
Athens or Corinth, and the populoufnefs of 
Thebes, Argos, or Sparta. 

The wars, conqueRs, or oppreffions, but above 
all, the civil diffenfions, which In the fixth century preffion of 
before ChriR diRurbed and deformed the4:oaR of 

Greeks 

brought 

The feme policy was praAifed by Macedon j and, as we ihall ' 
have occafion to Ibow, wa« the primary caufe of the Macedoxuaa 
greatnefe. 

Ionia, 
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neyr inha¬ 
bitants to 
Italy and 
Sicily; 


who Im¬ 
proved 
artSf and 
corrupted 
manners; 


which are 
reformed 
by Pytha¬ 
goras, 


101113} and the other Grecian colonies m the lEands^ 
and continent of Aiia, brought frequent acceffions 
of inhabitants p the Ihores .^gna Graeda. In 
that age the ’Afiatic Greeks had attained greater 
prohciency} both in the ufeful and in the agreeable 
arts, than any other portion of the Grecian name ^ 
but they had alfo funk deeper uLjiroIuptuoufnefe and 
Their poetry, which fell remains, alike 
attens the refinement of their tafte, and the cor- 
rution of their morals. The .|^jfcnate vices, 
for which the lonians were thenc^rth in all ages 
in&nous leem to have taken deep root in that 
century; and it is probable, that along with their 
poetry, mufic, and painting, they communicated 
alfo dieir difiblute manners and artificial appetites 
to the Greeks of Italy and Sicily. 

But whether this be admitted, or whether we 
fuppofe that, according to the ordinary, courfe of 
events, the inhabitants of Magna Gra^ having 
attained opulence by induftry, were ftimulated by 
riches to licence; it is acknowledged by all writers 
on this part of hiftory, that the Grei cities of 
Italy, and particularly Sybaris and Crotona, had 
degenerated from their ancient maxims, and fallen 
a prey to the moll dangerous errors and vices, 
wften 'Pythagoras came to thdr relief, about five 
htmdred and fifty years before the Chrillian sera. 

The philolbphy of Pythagoras fonns an i%;^ 
pbi^t obje£l in . the hiftory of ^^id^unan mi 


^ Moms doceri gaudet lonuo/'' 

* .JlSalura virgoy & fia'gitur artibus, 

' ”''jmh nimc, A amores 

De tmro loeditatur wigae. H 0 RAG& 


and 
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Sind if we admit theconcurrlng tellimony of aiicient«C HAP. 
authors the philofophy, or rather the legifladon^ . j 
of this extraordinary man, reformed and unproved 
the inilitudons and policy of Magna Grsecia, and 
contributed in an eminent degree, not only to the 
quiet and happinefs, but to the induftry, power, 
and fplendour, of tjiat celebrated country. Left 
this inilu^ce ihould appear too great, and e!^ 
incredible, in a ftrangeT who is known to have 
ftudiouily declined all public offices and authority, 
the ocafion reqidres that we Ihould explain the 
means by which fuch extraordinary effects were 
produced. 

Pythagoras was born at Samos when Samos Hiftorjr of 
was the^richeft and moft flourilhing of all the Gre- 
cian ifles. His ffither, Mnefarchus, being a per- 
fon of difBnfdon in his country the promihng i. 
youth was carefully inftruded in the learning known ‘ * 
or valued In that early age. Mufic, poetry, and 
the gymnaftic exercifes, formed the principal part 
of his education; but the young philofopher, if 
we may andcipate that name, was not ^ indifferem 


Particularly Arliloxeimsy the learned dUc^e of Arlftotle (apud 
Stobseuni) Serm. xli.); various ancient authors f'ited by Jamblichus 
and Porphyry} as well as by Diogenes LaertiuS} I. viii.; to which 
add Juftin» 1 . xx. and CIcerO} Tulc* QuaS^ de Amtckut* jSt de Ora* 
tore. « PyUiagoras exomavit earn Grsejli^ quse Magna didla eft, 
& privadm A publice, prsefiandfliniis 3 c iimhatis 3 c ardbus.’* Cicero 
de Amicltia. 

liberates in Buliri. Titus Livius, I. i. c. xviii* Lucian. Lexi- 
phanes. To thele autharider we may ad^ that P3rthagoras is reptt* 
fented on feveral Samian Coins* Fabric. Bibl. Grseca, t. u p. 455. 

'*7 Mnefarchus was fent from Samos to coufult the oracle Dd* 
phi, probably ota f^e public occafion. Jam. in Vit. Pytbag* 

^ Apcdlon. apud Jawblbdmm. 
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to the difcoveries of Thales, the firft Grecian who 
nearly calculated an eclipfe of the fun; and he early 
fet himfelf to rival the Milefian fage in his favour¬ 
ite ftudies. It is recorded, that he learned elo¬ 
quence from Pherecydes of Syros who refided a 
eonfiderable time in the ille of Samos, and who is 
famous in the literary hiftory of Greece, as the firft 
author in profe*°, Pittacus of Lefbos, Bias of 
Prien^, JMid the other fophifts, or wife men (as 
they were emphatically ftyled by their contempo¬ 
raries) who then flourifhed in Afiatic Greece, and 
whofe abilides and virtue had raifcd them, in 
troubled times, to the head of the feveral commu¬ 
nities of which they were refpeftively members, 
excited the kindred ambition of Pythagoras, who 
appears to have been early animated with the defire 
of acquiring juft renown, by promodng public 
happinefs. In his eighteenth year he vifited the 
continent of Greece, and gained the prize of 
wreftling at the Olympic games**, where his vi¬ 
gour, addrefs, and beauty, were beheld with ad¬ 
miration by the multitude; while the opening 
virtues of his mind were'ftill more admired by men 
of fenfe and difeernment. In conformity with the 
praftice of an age when the feeble rays of know¬ 
ledge were fcattered over a wide furfacc, and much 
pains were requifite to collect them, he withdrew 
himfelf from the applaufes of his countrymen, and 
for a longei' time than was ufual with the Grecian 


Diogenes apud Porph. 

^ Pliii. N. H. I. vii. c. s6. Jimbl. Porph. &c. 

travellers. 
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travellers. This circumftance gave occafion to c n A P. 
many fables ^concerning the extent and variety of , 

his voyages But it is certain that he refided 


*’ The travels of the Greek philofopher were fpoken of in vague 
terms, and magnified even by great writers. Ultimas terras luftrSfle 
Pythagoram, Deniocritura, Platonem acceplmus. Cicero de Pinibusy 
1. iv. c. 19. We may w^ell believe, then, that fuch men as Hermip- 
pu8 (apud Jofeph. adverf. Apionem), Apollonius, Jamblichu9> &c. 
would carry their exaggerations to the higlieft degree of extravagance 
on this fertile fubjefl. 1‘he chief fource of thefe fables, "and of the 
fuppofed learning of the Magi, Chaldecans, Indians, &c. may be 
found in the credulous or lying writers who accompanied Alexander 
ill his cafliin expedition. At their return to Greece, they magnified 
the learning, as well as the power and wealth, of the nations con¬ 
quered by their patron; they were felicitous to perfuade their Coun¬ 
trymen, that their an- etlors hat 4 learned their plulofophy from people 
whofe names thi^y lud never before heard; and their owuivanity was 
flattered by having vifitedr and familiarly known thofe fancied in- 
i>rui 5 Iors of mankind. Ciearclius, Oneficritus, and Calliilhenes, were 
ihe moft celebrated of thefe writers, of w^hom Diogenes Laertius, or 
rather a far fuperior man whom he cites, fays, AavGssvHa-i 5 e eivTUi rat 
Tfc'i' LXXiikwv Kar<x.^Qa>f*»Ta, Bap^apoif v^ocroiVTonTtf. They are mlA 
taken w'hen they refer the Grecian d’lfcoveries to the Barbarians.” 
It was natural for the eaftern nations, when they had adopted the 
language and learning of the G’eeks, to avaU thcmfelves of Grecian 
authoritVh, to prove how much that celebrated nation owed to people 
whom they proudly denominated Barbarians. Hence the fables of 
BcTofus tlie Chaldcean, of Manetho the Eg^’ptiaii, of Sanchonithon 
jthe Phoenician. We except from this clafs of faliulifis the Jew*, Jofe- 
phus, the antiquity of Mdiole nation refts on evidence which it would 
be irreverent to name in fuch company. Had Pythagoras or Thales 
been acquainted with tlie Jewilh religion, they w'ould have learned 
far nobler notions of the Deity, than thofe which it appears they en¬ 
tertained. Anaxagoras, fumamed 0 the preceptor of the gi eat 
Pericles, was the firll Grecian philofopher who faw, by the light of 
reafon, the natural and moral attributes of God, fo iubUmely de- 
feribed in the Pfalms of David. Yet it never was faid that Anaxa¬ 
goras had feen the Pfalms, the Books of Mofes, or any part of the 
facred writings; and it may be remarked, that Jofephus himfelf, in his 
firft book (cont. Appion.), however zealous to prove, that the Greeks 
derived their knowledge from the Eaft, can cite no author in favour 
|pf this opinion, who lived before the age of Alexander. 

c 3 
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CHAP, feveral years in the ancient kingdom of Egypt^*^ 
, ^ ■ which had been, long familiarly known to the 
. ^ Grecian mapners^ and where the toi of •Mnefar- 
chos mighl probably enjoy the protei^tion of many 
hereditary friends, hi that country'he probably 
made fome additions to his knowledge in adth* 
medc and geometry; he certainly learned many 
traiStions concerning the gods, and the human 
foul;' but what particuUrly deferved his attendon 


** There 18 a famous paiTage in Bbcrates's panegyric of Bufirisf 
'vphich might feem to contrachdt what is faid in the preceding note) if 
we did not feileA) that the rules of p^egyric require not always a 
nriA adherence to hiftorical truth. In fpeahing of the ancient wlf* 
dom and piety of the Egyptians) and paiticularly of the facerdotai 
crdeT) he himfelf is not the firft who perceived and ac¬ 

knowledged their merit; that many philofophers had done this before 
lum, and particulvly Pythagoras ’^e Sanuan. * 0 ; ei^tkofAsvoi etf 
AiytntTe»9 kou fm9vrt){ sx^vm yevofinof, rw ti t^uto^ 

ti; rvf £XXt>v«; exo^(crC) x<t) ret mgt retg dvew.g rt xai retg eeytrsiets rxg 
*f rots Ugeng etiKP^jv tffvoietarf nyniirngt h xeu fjaihf eeura 

iuc reeorot «^uoy ytymro wxfx run dtuV) uMm ve^get ys rotg auiSguitus 
sa Tt/ruf v* ovsp avru km owt(ov» Tort/jov yeip 

Sv$o|ie» rt/s airxnas vvrtgCaPitv, art xett vwregyg dvxrmg 

nr»dv^ity etury fJM^nrets mum, xett rag vrgtffSvrtgyg vitov i^eiv weuSxg 
«tvrm iX 3 i»y ov^iyw^img u rm oMStm svifitXiiiumg* ** Whq 
coming to Egypt) and bemg inftruiled by the priefts bf that country, 
^rft introduced other kinds of learning into Greece) and particularly 
a more accurate knowledge of religious rites and ceremonies)’’ (I 
liave generaliled the ejcpreflion 9vtri»g xtu ayig-uag ev rotg jltpotg) 
«'-of v^ich he was a careful obierver, thinkii^ that although he 
were entitled to no peculiar favour on that account from the gods, he 
would thereby at leaft proture eileem among men) which hap- 
peni^ to him; for he ^ far eclipifed the glory of all other ]£ldldb- 
^ers) that all the yowag defired to become his diicipleS) and the 
were better pleafed *fo fee their fons in the company of Pythagbras, 
than engaged in the moft Iterative purfuits.” If what is faid in my 
account of the IHe and writings of liberates be confidered with atten* 
iion, this paSage \iriU only fexve to confirm the bbfervatioaa In the 
ptxt. * - ‘ " 


was 
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was, the fecr^ fpittbolic writing of the foieRs, and CHAP, 
the Angular h^tddons and policy of the facerdotal ^ . 

order, fay which that body pf men hadi long faeep Olymp. 
enabled to govern prince and people his 

return froinvEgypt and the eaft, PydtiagorM found 
his native country gov^ed, or ra^er infulted^ by 
the artful and long fortunate Pply^rates; tyrant 
whofe power feemed fo firmly ettafalilhedf, tlj^, ;%ere 
remain^ no hopes of fubyerting it, and under whofe 
jealous eye the fon of Mnefarchus could nather 
difplay his talents, nor enjoy perfonal fecurity; he 
itherefore returned to European Greece, and again 
aflilled ^ the Olympic games /where, being faluted 
by the then honoured name of Sophift, he modeflly 
declined that diftin^tion for the humbler title of 
Philofopher; and when alked what he precifely 
meant by this new appellation, he is faid to have 
replied, That, in the fame manner as at the 
Olympic affembly, feme men came to contend for 
crowns and honours, others to fell their merchandife, 
and a third clafs merely to fee and escamine every 
thing which palTed in that celebrated coj^vention $ 
fo, on the greater theatre of the^ world, while many 
ftruggled' for the glory of a name, and many for 
the advantages of fortune ; a few, and but a few, 
neither covetous of money, nor ambitious of fame, 
were contented with beholding the wonders of fo 


magnificent a fpe£tacle 

5 ’ ■ 


This definition ha$ 
bee^ 


Henodptus add Diodoru«> Siculiu» paiBm ; and Strabo*' 1> Sh 
P-48a. , 

. ** Cicero (Tulc. Quseft. v. 3 .) has tranflated a paiiage to this 
purpofo from Heraclides Ponticus* the fcholar of S^to; and 

0 4 ' tho 
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CHAP, been often eked, becaufe ft well agrees with the 
^ contemplative notions generally alcribed to the 
Pythagorean fchool; but it will appear in? the .fe- 
quel, that the philofophy of Pythagoras was of a 
more prafbical kind, 

From Olympia and the republic of Elis, he tra¬ 
velled to the neighbouring territory of Sparta 
and fpent a confiderable time in that capital, dili¬ 
gently ftudying the laws of Lycurgus, and ob- 
ferving the manners and genius of the bell go¬ 
verned, moft virtuous, and moft profperous of all 
the Grecian flates. Here he beheld a conftitution 
cf government (the wifdom of which had been long 
approved by experience) founded on a fyftem of 
education; and combining, in his clear capacious 
mind, the Spartan laws and difeipline with a 
mixture of the Egyptian craft and policy, he framed 
that fublime plan of ’egifladon, which wstfe to be 
far more extcnlivc than the iiiflitutions of Lycur- 
gus; and which, at lirft fixing its root in a fmall 
feO: at Crotona, was deftined, in twenty or thirty 
years, to diffufe its hourifhing branches over Italy 
and Sicily. 

Pythagoras arrived at the capital of Italian Greece 
in his fortieth year, in the full vigour of mind and 
body His fame, doubtlefs, preceded him; fince, 
whoevei* had honourably diflinguiflied himfelf in 
the general convention at Olympia, was fpeedily 


Caufes of 
his antho- 
jrity m 
Italy. 


the original pailagc of Heraclitus is ftiH preferved in Jarablb 
chus. 

Porphy, Jambli. & JulUn. U xx, 
w Arilloxen apud Jambl, 

JsJiOWZl 
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^'iiown and celebrated in the romoieft provinces of c H A'P. 
Greece. His perfonal acquaintances among the 
Italian.Greeks, whofe efieem, or rather refped', he 
had acquired in that auguft aflenibly, would natu¬ 
rally be loud in his praifes; and the manners of 
the age, in which men lived together in crowd.-;, 
and enjoyed their paftimes, ojr tranfafled their fe- 
rious bufinefs with undifguifed freedom, in temples 
and gymnafia, contributed to the rapid increafe of 
his friends and admirers. XTpon his arrival at Cro- His fuperi- 
tona, he appeared dn the public places, difplaymg talents, 
his dexterity in thofe exercifes and accomplifh- 
ments, which were the faHiionable objedls of pur- 
fuit, aiKi the principal Ibiirces of honour. His fkill 
in muiic and medicine, Ibienccs which were far 
better underflood in his native country than in 
Magna Grtecia, procured him particular regard ; 
nor can we hefitato to believe, that his mathema¬ 
tical and natural knowledge would be highly ad- 
niired by the Greeks of Italy, who, having recently 
received the firft tincture of arts and fciences from 
the Ahatics, cultivated them with that ardour 
which novelty infpires ; and who feem hitherto to 
have gained in point of knowledge and civility, in 
proportion as they had loft in purity of life and 
manners, by an acquaintance with their Eaftcrn 
brethren. 

Neither the voluptuoufnefs nor the* refinement hu man- 
pf the inhabitants of Magna Grascia, were incom- nerofiife. 
patible with the hopes and fears of the moft piierilq 
fuperftition; and Pythagoras, who had feen and 
pxamined the rites and ceremonies employed by 

. remote 
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CHAP* jemote nations, celebrated their antiquity an4 
their Wdooi, to advert the difpl^ore, ^pr to 
the good*mQ.^p{ thdr inidfible' prot^^rs,^‘called 
forth theinr^ole for^ of^ this powerfuli yet dangers 
ous inftrument of policy, to excite refp^ for his 
perfon,' and reverence jbr his inilruddonsf He care-* 
fully hrequepted, at an^ early hour, the temples of the 
gods; his regular purifications and facrlfices an*^ 
^nounced fuperior fan£tity of charader } his food 
,, was pf the pureft kind, that no corporeal ilaia 
might interrupt the fancied communication with his 
celeitial.h*iends; and he was clothed in the linen of 
Egypt, which formed the drefs of the facerdotal or¬ 
der in that native land of fuperftition, as well as of 
the Atheman magifhrates and nobles, in the early 
and pious times of their republic The refped 
excited by fuch artifices (if we may degrade by that 
name the means ufed to deceive men into their duty 
^and happinefs) was enhanced by the^high renown, 
the long travels, the venerable afped, ‘ the harmor 
mpi^ voice, the anunated and affeding eloquence, 
^hehti^ of the Samian philofopher. His hearers fometimes 
v^ich hT ^^^'^Hted to two thoufand of the principal ddaens 
produced pf Crotona; >and the magifirates of that republic 
w-eded, foon after hi^rrival among them, an ele¬ 
gant and Tpadous edmce, which was appropriated 
to the virtubus lefibns of this admired flranger, 
who pleafed thdr tafte, and gratified their ftiney, 
while he condemned their manners, and reproach^' 
thdr vice^. Equally rapid and aftomfhing, ^Und 

** Diodonis. ^ Thiicyd. Li, 

not 
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;Rot more -advantageous, if we may CHAP. 

the geoj^]::^ voice pf antiquity, the re* . . 

formalfton {urpduped at .Protona^in perfon^ pf every 
age, and^pf fesc, !:^ this iingular man. The 
women feid ^ijde their ornaments, and relumed 
their modeliy j' the youth prefeited di^ duty to 
their pleafures j die old improved their undex^and- 
ing, and almoft neglected. to improve th^ for¬ 
tunes. * 1 ' I'' j ‘ \ ■> * ' " 1 » 

'Yet-this revolution of manners was not furely fo Hi* fchooL 
inft^taneou^ as the concurring exaggerations of 
wonder and credulity were naturally inclined to re- 
jprefent it. The fame writers, who would thus 
magnify the feme of Pythagoras, acknowledge, that 
foon after coming to Crotona, he chofe a feled 
number of his moft affiduous difciples, and thofe 
phiefly perfons of weight in ‘the republic’, whofe 
temper, charaSer, and views, beft fuited his own, 

Thefe were formed into a diftind affociation or 
brotherhood, into which none were admitted Who 
poffelTed not qualities and endowments worthy of 
that honour. In order to confirai this affociation, 
as well as to obtain the purpofes for which it had 
:been inftituted, Pythagoras employed the cypher, 
or lymbolic writing, and ot^r fecrets, which he 
;;had learned from the wifdom, or rather cunning, of 
the Egyptfen priefts : his fcholars were taught cer-i 
taitt;,figns or words, by which they might know 
each other 5 they could correfpond, when feparated 
by^pl^, in an unknown charader; and firangers 
of all countries, Greeks and Barbarians, were pro- 
xnifcuoufly adxmtfed into the fociety, after under- 

1 ^ going 
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going a due probation as to their difpoiitions and 
underftanding. In a few yeans, three hundred men, 
all Pythagoreans, held the foverdgnty of Crqtona; 
the influence of the new fed: extended with rapidity 
over Locri, Rhegium, Catana, and other cities of 
Italy and Sicily; the difciplcs of Pythagoras were 
dilfufed over ancient Greece, and the ifles of the 
iJigaean fea 5 and it feeined as if the fage of Samos, 
whofe nobler ambition declined and difdained any 
particular office of power and dignity, had con¬ 
ceived the fublime idea of forming a fchool of en¬ 
lightened ftatefmen, who might govern the world^ 
while they were themfelves governed by wifdom 
and virtue. 

Pythagoras was deeply perfuadod, that the hap- 
pinefs of nations depends chiefly on the govern¬ 
ment under which they live ; and the experience of 
his own times, and of his own ifland in particular, 
might teach him the dangerous tendency of de¬ 
mocratic turbulence on the one hand, and jealous 
tyranny on the other He preferred,' therefore, 


Aftriking example of this appeared at rhat time in Sicilyj If we 
credit Jambllc hus, who placeb the reign of Phalaris, at Agrigentum^ 
in the age of Pytlxagoras. The doubtful* or rather incredible* hil- 
tory of this tyrant, may be Loniprifed in few w'ords. His reign, of 
about fixtecn years, was dxflinguilhed by intolerable atrocities. He 
burned Ills enemies in a brazen bull; and, as lull or cruelty happened 
to direft, fomelimes abufed, and fometimes eat, boys. Phalaris, to¬ 
gether with his mother and friends, (cQuld fuch a inonfter have 
friends ?) were burned, by the long-injured Agrigentines, in his own 
bull. This is the abominable tyrant, whofe fpurious letters furnilhed 
an opportunity for Dr. Bentley to difplay his profound midition (fee 
his Diflert. upon Phalaris). But that very learned man feems not 
to fufpeA, that the popular hiflory of Phalaris is as Ipurious as his 
epiflles. It was a common artiflee among the Greek poets and 

orators 
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to all governments, a moderate ariftocracy; which c I^A P, 
feems, without exception, to have been the well- 
founded opinion of the greatefi: men of antiquity, 
fince, under the adminiftration of fenates, the re¬ 
publics of Greece, of Rome, and of Carthage, 
attained their highefl profperity and fplendour. 

Yet he was extremely averfe to arbitrary power. 


orators (fee, in vol. i. p. 367- the fpeech of Soficles the Corinthian}* 
to exaggerate the vices of bad princes. Of this we fliall find many 
examples in the following parts of tliis woik. This practice began 
early; for Pindar fays, 

T« ravfv xavrrf ot sjov 

xa,T£;^ri ravroc, fesTi;. 

1 ^'Tll. i. liTi-'J. Ka?.. i«. 

Aiiftotle mentions. To vs^i Ae'jouf/Oi;, the hcai'fay about Pha- 

laris, which Afpafius explains, Asyerat (JJatyEiy tov satiy 

vratSac. Phalaris is faul to have eaten Ills o^vn fon. Jn the fame thap- 
ter (c. V. 1 . 6. Ethic. Nicom.), fpeaking of bi-utal pafiious, Aii- 
ftotle inftances Phalaris fometimes devournig boys, fometimes ullng 
them as the inftruments of an ablurd vene eal pleafure: Jlp'.? 
ac^(ohcrnt>v etrovov The phjlofopher decs not fay, that he 

believes thefe raonftrous fi« 5 lions, any more than Citeio, « file no- 
bilis taunis, quern crudeliffimiis omnium tyrannorum Phalaris Aai/y/r 
diciiur 1 . iv. m Verrem, c. .33. Timecus, the liiftcrian of Sicily, 
who was more likely than any other writer to bo well informed con¬ 
cerning the trania< 5 iioiis in his own iflaiid, reprefents the ftoiy of 
Philarib’s bull as a mere fable. Polyb. Excerp. vcr. 3. p, 47. Po¬ 
lybius, indeed, attempts to refute Timjeus, but I t’Jnk, as to the 
main point, with little fuccefs. Nor is it furprifing that this judicious 
WTiter (hould be carried along by the ton-ent. The republicans of 
Greece and Rome delighted in blackening the characters of tyrants ; 

Tf«yw5tf»Tiir Je tuk WjLconiTa nn T^oTTuyj xai Tr,v cta^^uav tiov ; 

« exaggerating, after the manner of tiagedlans, the fiercenefs of their 
Planners, and the impiety of their ailions.** For this reafon, the ab- 
furd fidlions concerning Dionyfius of Syracufe, Alexander of Pheraj, 
&c. are related by many rcfpciftable wiiters. For this reafon Hiero¬ 
nymus t^ras deferibed in the blackeft colours, vide Excerp. ex Polyb. 
I. vH. p. lo. And for this yeafon the cno'-rnous cruelties pf Phalaris, 
which no nation, and far lefs the Sicilians in that age, could have to¬ 
lerated, receive countenance from fome of the higheil authorities of 
antiquity. 

V what- 
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CHAP, whatever ihape it might aflfiune j .and the main aiift ^ 
. of his inftjtution wa^ to prevqtit'oppreilion in the 

magiftrates and'hcentioufnefsi in, the^|>6opIe*, The 
dead iettertdFt the law could never^ he thbt^t, ef* 
fe6t thattlhlu^arypurpofe, until men ^re fo trained. 
by edudadon and difciplin^^ as to fegard the great 
duties'of life as its moll agreeable am^fement, and 
to conBder the eftebm of their fdlow-citizens, and 
their own, as the chief fource of their enjoyment 
Magiibates^ dms formed, would command a wil* 
!ng> obedience, and the inhabitants of Magna 
Graecia muft foon attain the mod: perfed: date of 
which^polidcal fociety is fufceptible. < ^ 

Morality. Xo explain at large the fyAem of. Pythagoras, 
would be to write a treadfe of fublime, yet pra^ 
cal morality, fince his conclufions are ftridly' 
founded on the nature of man. Befides the propen* 
fides common to ns with inferior natures, and be**^ 
Tides the felfiih and artificial pafTions of avarice and 
ambidon,-he found in the human bread the feeds of 
nobler faculties, fitted to yield an incmnparably 
more durable, more perfect, and more certain grati¬ 
fication. The' chief happinefs of the mind muft be 
fought in itfelf, in the enjoyment of intelleftual and 
moral pleafure. Our reflex thoughts are ever, and 
indma^ly prefent with us; and although the buille 
of extei^l bbjeds, and the tumult of paflion may 
fomet^es (fivert their Ouirent, they can never ex- 
hauft th^ fource. The reflefdpns on our own 
conduft wi^ be condttually occurring : to* our fancy, 
whatever ^^Sito'we ^y tafeb :^><^jjucle'them; aor^/ 
voluptuous enjoyment, or ambidous a^dvity, 

ever 
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ever fo totally occupy mind of a Perlian fatrap, CHAP, 
or a Greciaji demagogue, but that thdr.jprmcipal . ^ 

happing the whole of life, 

muft depends upon \their contdhplations 

of the pail; laiid upon ^eir hopes and 4bout 
futurity. '" To ftrengthen this great ground-work 
of morality,' Pythagoras employed the w’hole force 
of education and habit.. Rules were laid down, 
to which the members of his refpeded« order 
bound themfeives to conform, and from which 
none could fwerve, without exclufion from^ a fo* 
ciety of which they proved themfeives unworthy. 

The different periods of life had each its appropri¬ 
ated employment. The youth were carefolly m- 
(hruded in the gymnaftic exercifes, in literature 
and in fcience, and efpecially in the laws and con- 
ilitution of their country. Their time was lb di- 
yerlified by fuccellive ftudy, exercife, and repofe, 
that no Irifure remained for the premature growth 
of dangerous pailions; and it was an important 
maxim of fee Pythagorean fchool, that riiany things 

^ So I have tr^llated £v roig etA^otf 

of AHiloxezi:^ apud Stobaeum^ Serm. xU« The learned reader wiU 
perceive, that t comprehend unda: the name of youth, the two dif¬ 
ferent periods of life, or n'xoetoet. ^hich the Greeks denoted by the 
words ira($.^andjv«9^y;o']U3;. boy. and youi^ man. 1 ^ve. done tids, 
becaufe it wis not the intention of Arifloxenus.' to iky that the young 
men wer^'^not'«'*i)iU’'to be employed in literature andfcietice. or that' 
the boys w^ to he kept ignorant of the laws and conftitptkm. The\>- 
niles of the Pythagpr^ fchool. and the laws of Lycurgus. oilnn ex-, 
phun each'e^^. See voLi. p. 129. & feqq. It may he'worthy 
remark. thit^Jea^J^il^sHoui^u has bcnrowed whatji ntaonal md 
pradUcal in his of edut^ldon from thefe two ia|yxe«, u 

iUuilmed hy frail on thV^^ '" 


were 
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were bcft learned late % efpedally love; from 
which, if poffible, the youth Ihould be reftrained 
till their tw^entieth year, and after that period.lhould 
rarely, and with many precautions, indulge a paf- 
fion, always hurtful to the weak, and which, when 
intemperately indulged, enfeebled the moll vigorous. 
He required in thofe who^ had attained the age of 
manhood, that they Ihould no longer live for them- 
felves, but for tlio buhnefs of the community of 
which they were members. They were to employ 
the greateil part of the day in the duties of public 
fpirit and patriotifm; in the laborious or dangerous 
Ojfices committed to their charge; and to derive their 
chief rew-ard from reading in the eyes of their ad¬ 
miring countrymen, the hiftory of their generous 
exploits; and from beholding all around them, the 
happy elFecls of their probit}', beneficence, and 
fortitude. • 

The Pythagoreans were firiclly enjoined, as their 
earlieft andjatefl v/ork, to review the ad:ions of 
the pall, and, if time permitted, of many preceding 
days. In the morning they#fepaired alone to the 
temples, to folitary mountains and forefts; and 
after there converfing wa’th themfelves, joined in 
the converfation of their friends, with whom they 
afiembled, in fmall companies, to an early and fru¬ 
gal meal, difeuffed different fubjedls of philofophy 
or politics, regulated their condudb for the enfuing 
day, and by the mutual ftrength and encourage- 

Arliloxen. apud Stobseum, Serm. Ixix. This ii the great prin- 
cipk of Rouikau in his Kmile. The paflage of Ariftoxenus concern** 
iftg love, is ahnoll litei’ally tranHated in that ingenious but fancl^ 
“Vork. 


znent 
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tnent acquired MVtiris feleft fociety, prepared for chap, 
the jj^hlUe of the world,, anrf the con- 

^entioa||orji^Ve1fife/ The evening wi' fpent as ' 
the with this difference, that they,then 

indulged in the moderate ufe of flelh and wine, 
from which they rigidly abilained during the day; 
and the whole concluded with that felf-examina,tion 
which was the fundamental maxim of the Pythaffo# 
rean fchooL' 

To enter more fully into the principles of this which co- 
affociatiPn, would be repeating what has been for- incide with 
merly obferved concerning the laws of Lycurgus. 

It is fufficient barely to mention, that, like the le- lycurgus* 
giflatbr of Sparta, Pythagoras enjoined the higheft 
refpea for age 5 that, like him, he raffed the weaker 
fex from that ftate of inferiority in which they were 
ungeneroufly kept in all other countries of Gr^e; 
that he enured his difciples to temperance and fol 
briety through the fame means employed by Lycurgus; 
and that both thefe great men regarded health and 
vigour of body as the main principle and Ipring 
of mental energy; that the probationary filence 
of the Pythagoreans, which creduHty has ,fo much 
was nothing more than that prudent, 
recolle^ed behaviour, required by Lycurgus, who 
prized higher; the caution of lilence than the readi- 
nefs^!> bf fpe'ech; and that the intimacy of thei 

alnwft ’ 

the conftinnity of goods, naturally flowed from the 
general fjdrk aod genius of thdr refpefrivS.*: fyf. 
tems^; fo'tliSt t|»e rules of the Pytliagw^ c^er 

Plri in Lyeurg, ' See vol. i. p. j3j. 

were 
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CHAP, were little mor^ than a tranfcript- of the Spartan 
. ^ ^ Jaws, as thefe' laws themfelves were only a refine-^ 
ment on the generous and manly inflitutions'^of fSe 
heroic ages®®. 

Origin of lA the hiftory of a man who entertained fuch 
thefiaions juft notions of human life, as did the founder of the 
ing P^a- Pythagorean feft, we may at once rejed, as fa- 
goras. bulous, the tales related by the vain, lying Greeks, 
who lived in and after the age of Alexander, when 
.their nation fecms to have loft the love of truth 
along with its liberty, as well as the ridiculous 
wonders of the later Platonifts, thofe contemplative 
villonaries, who, during the firft centuries of the 
Chriftian sera, degraded ancient philofophers, by 
deferibing their adive and ufeful lives, as if they 
had refembled their own fcholiftic tranquillity. 
Yet, after all, fliould thcleaft extraordinary account 
of the Pythagorean orcl^r ftiil feem incredible, it 
need only be obferved, that modern hiftory, and 
even our own obfervation, may have made us ac¬ 
quainted with orders of another kind, of which the 

rules are more diilicult to be obferved than t 

% 

of the Pythagoreans: and it is equally unreafoc 
and ungenerous to fuppofe, that what our own ex¬ 
perience teaches us may be done by the illiberal 
fpirit' nf luperftition, could not in a happier age, 
be efie£i:ed by the love of glory, of virtue, and of 
manldnd. 

War be- : The concurring teflimony of hillorians afllires 

fchpol of Pythagoras had flouriflied 
Sybam. aj^ve forty years, to the unlpeakable benefit of 

Hiodor. 1. xii. p. 77, &c. 

Magna 
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Magna Graecia^ w^n a war arpfe between Crotona chap. 
and Sybaris, the latter of which had ever contemp- , . 

tuoufly*.reje6Sted the Pythagorean inHitutions#,. The 
city of Sybaris was founded (as above mentioned) 
by the Achseans, on the confluence of the river Sy¬ 
baris, from which the city derives its name,, and 
the winding ftream of Crathis, which defcends from 
the Lucanian mountains. The fertility of the foil, 
the. happy temperature of the climate, the refources 
of fifliing, navigation, manufadures, and commerce, 
confpired, with the falutary eflfeds of the Achaean 
laws, wonderfully to augment, in the courfe of two 
centuries, the ftrength and populoufnefs of Sybaris, 
which was furrounded by walls nine miles in extent, 
commanded twenty-five fubordinate cities, and, 
could we credit the evidence of writers often prone 
to exaggeration, brought three hundred thoufand 
men into the fieldRiches and luxury proved The Syba- 
fatal to the Sybarites, whofe effeminacy paffed intc* queered by 
a proverb which has been tranfmitted to modem Milo the 
times. In a decifive battle, they were defeated by 
the citizens of Crotona under the command of oiymp. 
Milo, a favourite difciple of Pythagoras, who had 
already obtained univerfal renown by his Olympic 
vidories 

But the deftrudion of Sybaris was almoft alike fa- Sedition in 
tal to Crotona. The inferior ranks of men in that Cr 
city, intoxicated with profperity, and infligated by 

the artful and < ambitious Cylon, whofe turbulent 

♦ ' 

\ 

*’,^iStrabp, L vi, p. 263. Diodor, ibid 
AthettsetU} 1. jrii, p. 5x8. 

Strabo, ibid. Pauianias, 1. vi. p. 369. 
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Proves ftp thet;con§o^M of ^iSyl3SHsi;|^^il<3i^^ 

2 ^^® dadil^ ^ ihcoMft^f 

tic|ir‘^gd^emfn«it*5 they fectetly* 

th®®* '%rrt»i^frt''*«at'joe ' Wt+»»r*V’jal^ f-fiorrt' hi 'ths 


th^ TOs^iftf^es, attacked them' 

^ feij^erhbufe,' pait many to deatli?®id drdi^ the 
their'country. Pythagpwis 
f€^:il't€rij|^ds, in extreme’ old-age,’ atd 
M'^Xucahia ’*. His difdple^ ^eA' f«&t 
' bwr Magni Grascia, and particularly Sidly,*^®dii 
at the time of die 'Carthaginian iri^ion-, 
*v€^ed?by men who had’ imbibed*t!ife Inblime fpint 
of tK4ir illuftrious mafter. ' ' : * ! " 

The Car- ' '^lon, who, eleveti years before that Went^liad 
mdunted the throne'of Syracufei' was ehtitfe^^ by 
th^ imaniihous fuffrage of his fubjeflfclf^. tb'dib glo- 
oiymp. ribus, though often proftituted appelladdn^ of 
A. C- 4 W ^^ther erf his country’*. The mildnefs bf his go- 
‘‘ y^ment'reftored the felicity of the^fierdfe ages, 
equitable inilitudons hid much'aftihity f^s 
' bbferved)’'with the political fyftetn' of ry- 
' This Virtuous prince had detented an 
ie With Theron, King of Agrigehtum,' by 
If his daughter iii marriage; and the cpiife- 
^d^P^of ^he two principle ftates of 'j^icfl^eimed 
to^aye' d^fFufed fecurity and happm^s^ver’^tife 
whJ^ jflanyi ^t^en the immehfe artn^i^t^tf 
thage was beheld brf the northern 


5® Ariftoate^ij’s XU/, ' 

3''^lian. Var.<Hifi:.<1.3cuL C.XXXVU. Hut* in Tkool. ' " 


1 


not 
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not abfoiutely 4eftitute of .naval ftrength^ the Sici- chap* 
liana had jgujthing by which they could oppqlh a 
fleet of twp thoufand galliea. Jhe enemy landed 
without oppofition in^the fpadous harbour, or ra¬ 
ther h 3 y» of Fanormus, whofe name may be flJU 
recognized in the modem capital Palermo, where 
the Carthaginians had planted one of their mofl; 

ancient colonies. Their forces were commanded 
* 

, by Hamilcar, who was deemed a brave and eg)eri- 
’ enced leader. The fiift care of this general Vas 
to fortify two camps; the one deltined for his fleet, 
wjiich, according to the pra6tice of that age, was 
drawn on fliore^ the other intended as a ikfe re¬ 
treat for his army, which immediately prepared to 
form the fiege of Himera. Theron ufed proper 
meafures to defend the fecond city in his dominions, 
until his fon-in-law, the interpid Gelon, fhould ar¬ 
rive to his afliftance at the head of an army of fifty 
thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe. While 
this numerous army advanced by rapid marches, 
towards Himera, they rencountered a foraging 
party of the enemy, and made ten thoufand prifoners. 

But what appeared a ftill more important booty to 
the discernment of Gelon, they feized a meflenger 
from Selinus, a city in the neighbourhood of Agri- 
gentum^ whjch had entered into a treacherous cor- 
refpondence with the Carthaginians. The prifoner 
conveyed a* letter to Hanulcar, acquainting hin», 

,that Selinuntines would not fail to fend the 
valrj ^emai^ed from them at the appointed time, 
which was likewife particularly fpecified. Upon this 
difeovery, Gelon founded a ftratagem, not lUore 

t> 3 dapng 
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Defeated 
by a ftn- 
fagem. 


t! 

CHAP, darlog than fuccefsful. He commanded, a chofeti 
body oftjvGps to advance m the night towards the 
Carthaginian camp, and by day-break to prefent 
themfelves to HamiJear, as Jiis Selinuntiiie auxi¬ 
liaries j and when admitted by this artifice, within 
the rampart, to aflliflinate the general and fet fire 
to the fleet 

It happened on the fatal day, that Hamilcar 
ofF^Ul^d a folenm facrificc to tlte cruel divinity of 
Caf triage, \';ho delighted in human vidlims. While ^ 
he perforn^cd this abominable rite, the foldiers 
furrounded him unarmed, in the gloomy filcnce of 
their detefted fiipcrftition, with which their minds 
were totally penetrated. The Sicilian cavalry, be¬ 
ing admitted without fufpicion, thus found no dif¬ 
ficulty to execute their audacious delign. Ha¬ 
milcar, while he facrificed an innocent and noble 
youth to his blood-thirfiy God, was himfeif 
difpatched with a dagger; and, next moment, 
the Carthaginian fliips were in a blaze. A chain 
of Sicilian centincls, polled on the neighbour¬ 
ing eminences, intimated to Gelon the happy 
fuccefs of his ftratagein ; of which, in order fully 
to avail himfeif, that gallant commander imme¬ 
diately conduced the main body of his troops to 
the Carthaginian army, w'hile it w'as yet agitated 
by furprife and terror at the hidden conflagration. 
Tbelr dif- ’1 furious oiifet of the Sicilians made a dreadful 
afters. havoc among the aftonifhed Barbarians,^ who reco¬ 
vering, how^ever, their faculties, began to defend 

Diodor. 1. ix. fedl. aj. & feq. Polyacn. 1. i. c. xxvii. 

themfelves 
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themfeltes with vigour; when the melancholy chap, 
tidings, that their fliips were all burnt, and their . ^ 

general {lain, drove them to dilpair and Sight* 

Gelon commanded his troops not to give quartet* 
to an enemy, who, though defeated, ftill Teemed 
formidable by their numbers. It is reported, thit 
an hundred and fifty thoufand perilhed in the battle, 
and the purfuit. The remainder feized an emi¬ 
nence, where they could not long maintain them- 
felves, for want of water and provifions. In the 
language of an ancient hiftorian, all Africa feemed 
to be taken captive in Sicily. Gclon diftributed 
the prifoners among the Sicilian cities, in propor¬ 
tion to the contingents of troops which they had 
refpeclivcly raifed for this memorable fervice. The 
greater part falling to the fliare of Syracufe and 
Agrigentum, were employed in beautifying and 
enlarging thofe capitals whofe magnificent mo¬ 
numents, fiill confpicuous in their ruins, are fup- 
pofed, with great probability, to be produflions of 
Carthaginian labour. 

The melancholy tidings alTecled Carthage with Treaty of 
conftertialion and dcfpair. The inhabitants of that ^^en*^Gc- 
city, ever fhamefully deprefled by bad fortune in im and 
proportion as they were immoderately elated by 
the deceitful gifts of profperity, dreaded every 
moment.to behold the vi£lorious enemy in their 
harbour. To ward off this calamity, their ambaf- 
fadors were fent to crave a fufpenfion of hoftilities 
on any terms the vidorious Greeks might thhik 


’ proper 


Cicero» Orat. iv. in Verrern. 
D 4 





<?f^g“»%.pa|d two Aou&nd,.^Mt| Ji^yer ,, 
toije diftnbiited among the Cities o£Sii:i|y^ *^j^^ 
had incurred trouble and expe^ce by the 
th^ henceforth abilamed from the abominable 

■'■ i ‘ \ V '■ » f j^ p4%<, 


plaice of Infuldng the gods by human yidims $ 



the and the articles of the peace 
Olymp * > ^nis honourable treaty was a prelude to that ftilf, 
Ixxxiif’ xiidfQ famous^ concluded thirty years afterw^s.^ 
A* c. 449- between the Athenians and Perfians. Jt m^hed , 
a . nation fuperior to its enemies not only, ir^ ya-,t 
lorn: but in humanity, and conferred more true ^ 
^lory than could be acquired by the moft fplendid 
feries of victories. It might be expeded^ how- - 
evCTj and feems much to have beep defiredj t^iat a . 
:q5^ple fo adyantageoufly diflinguiflied as were ihe 
OfCeks during, that age in arts and arms: a r^ble . 
A C. jo 4 .Vwno'had repelled, defeated, and difgraced the moft 
p^Suious and powerful nations, and who were alijce 
prqi^jted.by mbitiopand revehge, to„the, attain* 
diftaht conqueft, ihould have. united 
th^X^effofts a^^ft the enemies, w^, ftilL j^n^e ,^ 
wSf theid, ^d, advancing in a ripidJcareer.of !r 
via^l^, have ^ffujfed, along with, thw, dotpj^idi^ » 
thc&' 'fiahhers,'^owledge, mid ^civility over 

» Diodor, SMiibid. 

; f. f ' 
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eanrem wrld* But Various 'events a^d caufes, CHAP 
which we ffiail’KaVe' oc^iloji afterward^ to ^(it^Iain, 3a,- 

j - j •»/r_ 1 ** in_• 



to diftiflite the two mdft powerful republics of that ^ 
country by Inteftine difcord. 

the fortune of Athens raifcd her to fuch 
power threatened tlie liberty of Sicily and 
Greece, the Kings of Syracufe and Agrigentum 
contented themfelves -wnth the humbler glory of 
eihbellifhing their capitals with barbaric fpoils, and 
producing thofe wonders of art, which, in the time 
of Cicero and Verrcs, were efteemed among the 
moft precious monuments of antiquity’®. The 
golden^medals of Gclon, ftill preferred and of the 
higheft beauty juftify the glowing exprellions of 
the Roman orator. 

In Italy, the citizens of Crotona had too foon Decay of 
caufe to lament their infurredtion againft their 
magiflrates, and their dereliction of the difcipline of and de- 
PythagOras, They who had hitherto defeated 
fuperior numbers, who had furniflied fo many thago- 
vidors in the Olympic contcft, and whofe country 
was diftinguifhed by the epithet of healthy, on a 
fuppoiition that the vigorous bodies of its inhabit¬ 
ants proceeded from an eifedt of the climate, were . 
now fot^dly routed and put to flight at the river 
Sa^, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
thrsi^f^nd men, by the Locrians and Rhegiags^?. 


Cicero in Verrem, paflim. 

Mem. de TrevottXy l*an P* X449* 


whofe 
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CHAP, whofe forces were far lefs numerous. The other 
. . Greek cities of Italy, which are faid to have imi¬ 

tated the fatal example of Crotona, were ^harafled 
by wars againft each other, or againft their barba¬ 
rous neighbours. In confequence of thefq misfor¬ 
tunes, the Pythagoreans again recovered their cre¬ 
dit; and about fixty years after the death of the 
great founder of their order, Zalcucus and Cha- 
rondas, the firft in Locri, the fccond in Thurium, 
endeavoured to revive the Pythagorean inftitutions, 
which, perhaps, were too perfeQ: for the condition 
of the times. In lefs than forty years a new perfe- 
cution entirely drove the Pythagoreans from Italy, 
and completed, according to Polybius, the confu- 
(lon and mifery of that once happy countr]^.’\ 
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CHAP. XII. 

Glory of Athens*—MlUfary Succcfs of the Confc- 
derates*—Athens rebuilt and fortified*—Extent 
of its Walls and Harbours. — Toe Confederates 
take By’ieanUum* — Confpiracy of Paufanias* — 
Banijhment of Thcmifoclcs* — Vtrine of Arif ides* 
•^Cimon a (fumes the Command. — Hts illufrloiis 
JAerits and Succtf* —Revolt of E^ypt. —War tn 
Cyprus. — Peace with Perfia* — Domcfic Tranf 
anions of Greece* — The xithcnian Greatnefs, 
Envy of Sparta. 'Thebes^ and Ar^os. — Earth¬ 
quake in Sparta.—Revolt of the ILlats. — War 
between the Fllans and Pi fa ns* — The 'Temple and 
Statue of Olympian .lupncr* — TiJjcnfiGns in Ar- 
golis.—Rcvoli tn Briolia .— Truce of Thirty 7'ears. 
— Character of Pir.cles.—Subjection of the Athe¬ 
nian Allies and Colonies* — Spirit cf the Athenian 
Government. 


Tj'ROM the battles of Mycale and Plata^a, to the 
ineniorable war of Pcloponncfus, elapfed half 
a century, the mofl: iliuilrious in the Grecian an¬ 
nals. A fingle republic, one of fixtecn dates, whofe 
united polTeflions hardly equalled the extent of 
Scotland, and whofe particular territory is fcarcely 
vifible in a map of the world, carried on an oflfen- 
five war againft the Perfian empire, and, though 
furrounded by jealous allies or open enemies, pro- 

fecuted 


CHAP. 

XII. 


The glory 
of Athens; 
A. C. 479 
—^ 431 * 
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c H A f|cuted tWs expaordi^nary entejprifei 
^ ^ fjled fuccefs length, grandng fu<?h cbndidotis 

** of peace as 'the pride of viAory may difli^te, and 
the weight of accumulated dilailers condefcend to 
in arms; foKcit “or accept. In that ^narrow fpace of tl^e the 
fame republic erefled, on the feeble bafis Of her 
fcanty population and diminutive territory, a ipighty 
mafs of empire; eftablifhed and confirmed her au¬ 
thority over the extent of a thoufand miles of the 
Afiadc coafi, from Cyprus to the Thracian Bof- 
ptiorus; took pofleffion of forty intermediate 
ifiands % together with the important ftraits which 
join theEuxine and the iEgsean; conquered and co- 
Ionized the winding fliorcs of Macedon and Thrace j 
commanded the coall of the Euxine from Pontus 
to the Cherfonefus Taurica, or Crim Tartary j 
and, overawing the barbarous natives by die ex¬ 
perienced teirors of her fleet”, proteded againft 
i^cir injufiice and violence, but at the fame tjme 
converted to the purpofts of her own ambition 
and intereft, the numerous but fcattered colonies 
which Miletus, and other Greek cities of Afia* had 
at various times eftablilhed in thofe i emote regions 
Our wonder will be juftly encreafed, if we confider 
Aat Athens obtained thofe immortal trophies, not 
over ignorant favages or effeminate flaves, but over 
mdn who had the fame language and laws, thefaipe 

• Several of thefe iflands had been formerly conquered by Afbi^n 

combumden, particularly Miltiadcs, as we have related abbve; but 
having rebelted againft the ievere government of Atbeni, vrere 
finally by Penclei. , 

* ?lut. in Pencle. » Strabo, Geo^pb. pall^' * 

blood 
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blood and fame arts and arms, in fliort, c ^ p, 

every thing dbmmon with the victors but thaar^au- t , 
d&cky and fortune* 

But it j$^the peculiar gloiy of the Athenians that, ^ "f's 
duridg this rapid career of military and naval 
triumphs, they cultivated, with a generous en- 
thufisim, the arts which adorn alike war and 
peac^, and improved thofe decorations of poliihed 
life ^ into fuch perfedion as few nations have at¬ 
tempted to imitate, and none afpired to furpafs. 

Dating the adminiftration of a Angle man, more 
works of elegance and fplendour, more magnificent 
temples, theatres, porticoes, and gymnafia were 
ereded within the walls of Athens, than could be 
raifed during many centuries in Rome, though 
mifirefs of the world, by the wealth and labour of 
tributary provinces \ In the fame period of time 
fculpture attained a fublimity, from which that 
noble art could never afterwards but defeend and 
degenerate; and a republic hitherto inferior in 
works of invention and genius to feveral of her 
neighbours, and even of her own colonies, produced, 
in the fingle lifetime of Pericles, thofe in^fiimable 
models of poetry, eloquence, imd philofophy % 
which, in every fucceeding age, the enlightened 
pOttipn of mankind hath invariably regarded as the 
befi: ftandards, not merely of compofition and llyle. 


^ ia Perkk* 

’ Pericles may be conildercd as the contemporary of Socrates, So¬ 
phocles, Eutipid^ Thucydides, fee, Gnce, although he died befW 
them oi the plagde* thefe and other great men ilouidhed duiittlg his 
admiiuftmtioiEi. 


J 


but 
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CHAP, but of tafte and reafon. The name, of Greek 

xir • 

feemed thenceforth to be loft into that of Athenian; 
Athenian writers are our fureft and almoft only 
guides in relating the fubfequcnt tranfadlions of the 
whole nation ®; and from them v/e learn what is 
yet the moft extraordinary circiimftatice refpefling 
the Athenian empire, that it had been built on 
fuch ftable foundations, and reared with fuch art 
and fkill, as might have long defied the hoftile 
jealoufy of Greece and Perfta, confederate in arms 
and refentment, if various caufes, which human 
prudence could neither forefee nor prevent, had 
not lhaken its finniiefs, and precipitated its down- 
fal \ 

Such is the fubjefc w’hich I have undertaken to 
treat in this and the two following Chapters ; a fub- 
jecl worthy to animate the diligence, and call forth 
the vigour of an hiftori.m : but, if he truly de- 
ferves that rcfpccted name, he will remember that 
it is lefs his duty to amufe the fancy by general dc- 
feription, than to explain, with precifion and per- 
fpicuity, the various traiil'aclions of this intcrefting 
and fpicndid theme; to give the reader a full and 
diftinct view of the complicated matter which it 
involves; and to remove every adventitious cir^ 
cumftaiice that might diftract or dazzle the atten¬ 
tion, avS Lulronoiners, in viewing the fun, are careful 
to ward off its furrounding fplendour. 


''' I ijcipan Thuqrdides and Xenophon^ together with the Athenian 
oiatOT'., philofophers, and poets. * 

’ Thucydid. 1. vii. Sc viii. paffim. 


The 
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The military fuccefs of the Athenians ® (which c ii a P. 
naturally forms the firft branch of the fiibjed:, be- ^ 

caiife it mot only fupplicd the materials of future Military 
improvements, but awakened that energy requi- 
fite to cultivate and complete them) mcludes three puijiic. 
feparate aftions which were carried on at the fame 
time, and cunfpired to the fame end, yet cannot 
be related in one perpetual narrative, without oc- 
cafioning fome ccnfufion of ideas, alike dcfcructive 
of the pleafurc and of the ufc of hiilory. While 
we endeavour to keep each fcrics of events un¬ 
broken and diftinft, we mud be cartful to point 
out its influence on the fmiultaneous or fucceeding 
tranfaftions C’f the times, that our relation may be 
at once fatisfadory and faithful. In fuch a deliiica- Divitionof 
tion the trophies of the Pcj fiau war jtiflly claim 
the firft and mod confpicuous place; the hodile 
aiiimofity of rival dates, which continually envied 
and oppofed, but for rcafons that will be fully 
explained, could neither prevent nor retard the 
growing fuperiority of Athens, fiiall occupy the 
middle of the pidure; and vve fhall throw into the 
back jjround the fuccellivc ufurpations of that for¬ 
tunate-republic over her allies, colonies, and neigh¬ 
bours. 


I 

* The chief materials for this portion of hiftor/ conrift in the firft 
and fccond books of Thucydides; the eleventh and twelfth of Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus; PIutaich*s lives of Tliemiftocles, Ariftides, Cimon, 
Pericles; Paufanias’s Defeription of Greece, and Pliny's Natural 
Hiilory; fcattered fails arc lupphed by other ancient writers, W'hofe 
w'orks W'iU be carefully cited. 
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m:: ' ’ , A jSh tftt'-A JUk -A 'k"i?>.S ' * l)i/f jljMjifV fU,^ • 

TIieAthe- _ . 

nto take ^^j^tVdfhb'v^’by the dedfive vi^ories bf K^taea^ 

oiyiy. aid Myrafe. After thefe nieirtorable, evehfeji'^ft was 
hcxv. a.. the^lSrh care of the'A|heniaris to bring hbaae their 
* wivesi children, and moft valuable effeft^ from the 
lies of and Salamis. In the 'lattei^ liland 

Jit ^ /• 

ey celebrated their good fortune by a nation^ fo- 
j'mmty. ‘ The fublime Sophocles joined in the 
choi^ of boys which danced in exultation, arbiiiid 
ftie Barbarian fpoils ®; the valour of his predeceflfor, 
^fchylus, had contributed to the vid:ories by which 
they were obtained; and his rival, the t^der Eu^ 
ripides was born in the ifle of* Salamis ‘®, on that 
fei{)ortant day, which proved .alike glorious to 
Greece, apd fatal to Perfia. - But an a.ttention to 
domeftic concerns prevented not the Athenians from 
pufhmg the war with vigour, though deferted by 
the Spartans and other Peloponnefians, who failed 
home before winter. The Afiaiic colonies, ani¬ 
mated by the recent i*ecovery of freedoipj fec^nded 
the 'Athenian ardour; ,and the confederati^hav* 
il^ fuccefsfully infefted the territories of'tfte^reat 
beheged and took the rich city of Seftos in 
fcherfonefus of Jhrace, the only pl^ace!^ of 
which adhered to the Perfian intereft in 
fertile* peninfula, 


* AthWseuS) 1. i« Vitae EuripidL 

Becodpt* L ix. c. cv!. Diodor, l.xi. cviuubii*,, 

During 
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During th|,^,j^wo followiiig years the war Ian- chap, 
guifhed abrjjadj Vhile^,the ^fymptdms ,<^f jealoufy ^ 
a^ iifqprd, .’which had already appeared in Athens 
paratipn of the i<|thenian "and Spartan fleets, broke 
^out wl^b^fliore virulence at home. The Athe- oiywp, 
mans ^pgan the laborious talk of rebuilding , iheir ixxv. 3 , 4 . 
ruined city, which the Perfian fpoils might'cpntri- 
bute 40 enrich with uncommon .magnificence^ and 
which an acquaintance gained in the cpurfe of 
the'^war, with the graceful forms of Ionic and 
Done architedurc, might enable them to adpm 
with more beauty and elegance than had yet 
been difplayed in Europe. But the weighty ad* 
vice of Themiftocles prevailed on them to (ufpend 
this noble undertaking, and engaged them, inftead 
of decorating their capital with templcvS, theatres, 
and gyinnafiA, to fortify it by walls of fuch ftrength 
* and Xolidity as might thenceforth bid defiance to ^ 
every enemy, whether foreign or domeltic. In an 
‘ age when the art of attack was fo rude and imper¬ 
fect, that the fmallefl fortrefs formed an objeft of 
importance, fuch a defign could not fail of exciting 


jealoufy in the neighbouring republics. The mea^ Jcaioufyof 
fure \f^s fearedy determined when an embalTy ar- 
rived from Sparta, remoiiftrating againft a defign 
peculiarly dangerous and alarming to thofe who 
owed' Aeir fafety to the weaknefs of thdr cities. 

^ If diet breeks,^’ it was faid, “ had pofleifed any 
town of impregnable ftrength, they muft have 
; found it impffible to expel the Barbarians from 
vouih f' £ their 
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CHAP, their country. The Athenians therefore, who had 
^ hitherto fo g^nercully maintained the caufe of the 
confederacy, ought not only to defift from raifipg 
walls and fortifications, but even to interrupt a fimi- 
lar defign in any republic beyond the ifthmus; the 
Peloponnefus was alone fulEcient to afford, in time 
of danger, a fecure refuge to the whole Grecian 
name." 

difcr,-M Themiflocles eafily unveiled the fufpicion and 
hatred concealed under this fpecious mafk of pub- 

iT^iitocics • 1 * 

iic utility, and encouraged his countrymen to elude 
the Spartan artifice by fimilar addrefs. The fenatc 
of the five hundred, who gave audience to foreign 
ambafladors, declared that Athens would adopt no 
meafure inconfiftent with the public iiitereft, and 
promifed fpcedily to fend an embaffy, in their turn, 
which fhould remove all groundlefs apprehenfions 
entertained on that fubje^f. The I.accdEcmonians 
having returned with this temporifing anfwer, The- 
miftocles was immediately difpalched to Sparta, 
and expeded, as he had previoufly concerted mat¬ 
ters with his countrymen'% to be followed, at a 
proper time, by Ariftides, the mofl: refpefted cha- 
radler of his age; and by Lificlcs, an able ora¬ 
tor in the fenate and alfembly. Meanwhile the 
Athenian walls arofe with unexampled celerity. 
Not only (laves, profelfed artificers, and the 
poorer claifes of citizens, but magiflrates of the 

Idem ibid. & in Themift. Lyfias Orat. Funeb. Sc cont. Alcib. 

firft 
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firft rank, the venerable fathers of the republic, CHAP, 
wrought with their own hand!, arid with unc^ng ^ ^ 

indtiftry.* The feeble efforts of women and chil¬ 
dren contributed to the ufeful labour. The moft 

4 H 

fuperftitious of men negleded their accuftomed fo- 
lemnities, and no longer acknowledged the diftinc- 
tion of days or feafons: nor did even the lilent tran¬ 
quillity of night abate the ardour of their diligence. 

The ruins o^ their city happily fupplied them with 
a rich variety of materials: no edifice was fpared, 
public or private, facred or profane; the rude fculp- 
ture of ancient temples, even the mutilated tombs 
of their anceflors, were confounded in the common 
mafs: and, at the diftance of near a century, the 
fingular appearance of the wall, compofed of ftones 
rough and unpolifhed, of various colours and un¬ 
equal fize, attefted the rapid exertions by which 
the work had been conftrudted ^ 

Themiflocles had hitherto, under various pre- and it-, 
tences, avoided declaring liis commiffion before the 
Spartan fenate. When urged to this meafure by his ad- 
fome of the magiftrates who began to fufpe£t his 
filence, he flill alleged the abfence of his col¬ 
leagues as a fufficient rcafon for delay. But a 
company of travellers, who had recently vifited 
Athens, gave intelligence of the extraordinary works 
carrying on in that city. This information, ^d the 
refentment of thp Spartans which it occafioned, muft 
have difconcerted a man who pofTeffed lefs cool 

' * It*" 

l|^ucydid. l.i. c. Ixxxlx. & feqq. 
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CHAP, boldiiefs than commander at Salamis and Aite- 
mifiTO* ' Brit' Themlfl:oc1es,'%ith‘^ii^^ddref8 eon- 
genial to. his' chai^a^eit afiferted, ^that Jt;>wae nn- 
woil^hy' the gravity of Sparta to regjard the vague 
ruthoiirs of obfcure men; and that, before‘ lightly 
fufpediiig the approved fidelity of their, allies, (he 
ought to beftow foihe pains in difeovering the 
truth* This declaration was enforced, it is faid, 
Iby feafonable bribes to the moft popular of the 
Sphori; fo that the Spartans, deluded or tofupted, 
Sigreed fo difpalch a fecond embalTy to Athens, 
cohfifting of feme of their moft refpedbable citizens. 
Thefe men had no fooncr arrived at their deftina- 
lion, than they were taken into cuftody, as pledges 
ibr'the fafe return of Themiftocles ■ and his col¬ 
leagues, who by this time had brought him the 
welcome news, that the walls were completed. 
The Athenian ambafladors were now prepared to 
throw olF the malk. They appeared in the'Lace¬ 
daemonian affeinbly; and Themiftocles, fpeaking 
for the reft, declared, that his countrymen needed 
not to learn from their confiderates, what iheafures 
were honourable to themfcives, and beneficial to 
the common caufe; that, by his advice, they had 
' 5rmly defended thar- city agstinft the' aftauits of 
op^tt enemies and jealous friends; and that,^ if Splita 
/entertained any refcntment of this meafur^' which 
Ijias evidently not iefs conducive tothe pul^ in- 
ifeeft* than, perhaps, difpleafing to fnivate> ambi¬ 
tion, her anger would be equally;in^jt^'ai& #npb- 
tait, iince her own citizens muft remain hdfbges 
at Athens tiU his collogues sad hhnifelf ffiould be 

reftored 
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reftored in iafety to their countryWhatever chap. 
fecret this .Jfoee^fh might exck% ^he , ' 

Spartans, thought proper to difguife^ thew> animo- 
fity. They allowed the ambafladors to return home; 
but the condu£fc of Themiftocles laid the ibunda- 
tion of that relendefs hatred with which he was 
perfecuted by Sparta, who^ intrigues engaged all 
Greece, not excepting Athens herfelf, in the .de- 
ftru£tion of this illuftrious citizen. Yet his emi¬ 
nent ferdkes, belbre they were interrupted by,this 
ftorm" of perfecution, aggravates the 0iame of 
his country, and difplays more fully her fignal 
ingratitude ^ 

The ancient Athenian harbour of Phalericum Themifto- 
was fmall, narrow, and inconveinent. To fupply ^uUds 
its defeats, Themiftocles, even before the Perfian 
invallon, had recommended the Piraeus, a place ixxv. 4 . 
five miles diftant from the citadel, fumilhed with 
three natural bafons, which, if properly fortified, 

' might form a far more commodious and feciire 
ftation for the Athenian navy. The foundations 
were laid, and'the walls began lo rife, when the 
cruel ravages of the Barbarians interrupted the un- 
V dertaking., Having in the preceding year fortified 
the city .Themiftocles thought the prefent a proper 
time’- ti), finilh the new harbour ' His addrefs, 

- his elo<juenc€, and his bribes, were fcafonably ap- 
pli^ tilyert the refentmeiit of Sparta, who, 

.though, th^ceforth lefs jealous of the naval than 
mifttsuy power of her rival j threatened, on thisioc- 

** Tlut Sat* i|)id, ” Diodbr. 1. a 1. p. 4 S?*- ,>, ^ 

Thpcydid, 1. i €. SftlaU.' Plat* m 'Fhoniift. DiodW* fb'aisfi. 

B 3 ' fanon^ 
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CHAP, cafion, to enter Attica with an armed force. But 
. ^ the artful Athenian found means^o convince the 

Spartans and their allies, that the conftru£tion of a 
ftrong and capacious harbour was a matter eflbn- 
tially requifite to the common interefl: of the Gre¬ 
cian confederacy. The^ work, meantime, was car¬ 
ried on at Athens with much fpirit and activity, 
and, in lefs than a twelvemonth, brought to fuch a 
profperous conclufion as could fcarcely be credited, 
but on the teftimony of a contemporary -hiftorian 
of the moft approved diligence and fidelity I'he 
new walls were fufficicntly broad to admit two car¬ 
riages abreaR; the flones compofing them v ere of 
an immenfe fize, ftrongly united by bars of iron, 
which were faftened by melted lead. The Piraeus 
foon grew into a town, containing many thoufand 
inhabitants. It was joined to the city by walls be¬ 
gun by Cimon, but finifhed by Pericles, twenty 
years after the harbour itfelf had been confi:ru£led. 
A. C.457. buildings of Cimon and Pericles are often 

mentioned in hiftory under the name of the Long 
Wails. They extended forty ftadia on either fide; 
and when added to the circumference of the ancient 


The war 
againil 
Perfia con- 
tUiued L\ 
tile confe¬ 
derates; 


city (about fixty ftadia), give us for the whole cir¬ 
cuit of the Athenian fortifications an extent of 
nearly eighteen. Englilh miles 
,.,The altercations and animofities excited by fuch 
n|i^rtakings among the confederates at hbitie, 
pr^Y^ted not their united arms from alTaulting the 

Thuieydid. ubi fnpnu 

** Paufiuiae^ p* ^ feq. Strabo, p. 391, & feq. Plut. iq 
CimOn, ' ' 
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donimions of ihe great King. Thirty Athenian, c li A R 
and fifty Peloponnefian ihips, had been employed ^ . 

to expel the Perfian garrifons from the fea-port5 
\vhich they ftill occupied in the Hellefpbnt, the 
Propontis, and the Aigasan ifles. The European 
fleet, being feafonably joined by various fquadrons 
from the Creek, cities of Afia, fcoured the eaftem 
(hores of the Mediterranean, and delivered from 
oppreflion the long enflaved ifland of Cyprus. 

I heir n#xt operation muft have been at a confi- who take 
derable of time, fince they had to return 5^^^“ 

near two hundred leagues weftward, and then to Oiymp.i. 
proceed almoft as far towards the north and the 
Bofporus of Thrace. At the entrance of this ce¬ 
lebrated canal, whch joins ihe Euxine and Propon¬ 
tis, the city of Byzantium, deftined in future ages 
to become the feat of empire, and long to remain 
the chi^f emporium of Europe and of Afia, had 
been firft found ^d by a feeble colony of Megarcans, 
which had gradually become populous, flourifhing, 
and indepeiidnnr, but which was a^lually com¬ 
manded and infulted by armed Barbarians. It is 
not probable that Xerxes, or his minifters, per¬ 
ceived the pr-cnliar fecurity of Byzantium, fituate 
between the Bofporus and the Hellefpont, two 
ftraits, which it might ocafionally fliut to an hof- 
tile navy, or open to the fleets of commerce. But ‘ 
had they been fenfible of this advantage, the mi$-^ 
fortunes, hitherto attending all their maritinie ea* 
terprifes, muft have rendered it impoliible to en¬ 
courage their feamen to refill a viftorious enemy. 

They difeovered, however, more than their ufual 

E 4 ^ vigour. 
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c H A E vigour, in de^diug by iand> ? place which they 
, , ^ . jregarded as the center of very valuable puiTeflion 
Theadjecentcoail of Thrace forms ftrikq^g con¬ 
trail: »with. the inland parts of that cquhtry. In- 
of bleak heaths and fnowy mountains, which 
deform the mhofpitabic regions of Hsemus and 
Rh^ppd, the maritime provinces mpduce in abun- 
(tocp, vines, olives, the moft nectary grains, and 
moll delicious fruits. The climate vies with the 
,^!ightfid foftnefs of the Aliatic plains; apd the,^ 
h^, been long cultivated by Greek colonies, 
who had widely extended themfelves on both fides 
of Byzantium. The Barbarians ftrengthened the 
ipu’rifon of the place, which was well fupplied with 
provilions, and commanded by Perlians of the firft 
diftinftion, among whom were fcyeral kinfmen of 
the great King. The fiege was obftinate, but the 
events of it are not deferibed in hiftory. It is only 
known, that the walls were ftormed, and that an 
immenfe booty, together with many Perfian princes 
and nobles, fell into the hands of the victors 
Ttie con- Here ends the glory of Paufanias, who ftill con- 
fianded the forces of the confederacy ; a man w^hole 
^me would rival the moft illuftrious names of au- 
tiqulty, had he fallen in the fiege of Byzantium. 

rt^ fpoils. of Plataea, of which the tenth 
^jotted lo hhn as general, raifed him abqye„t^ 
Quality required by the republican inftitudail^ pif 
^S|dountry. His recetit conqueft ftill farther apg* 
niented his wealth and inflamed his ambitiQ||^;,a 

Id. ThurydUl 1.1. 95*, & feqq. Diodar. L xi. 

^ , continual 
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continual flow^of profperlty, which is apt lo llagger chap. 
the befl? f:^^uiatefd:'ihiiids, ^ bverfet" Ih^' tower- , ^ , 
ing pnde%^'Paufania$,‘ As he concaved hhnfeif 
too great'to remain a fubje^ir, he was willing to be¬ 
come a fovereign, through the'affiftance of Xerxes, 
the inveterate enemy of his country. To this 
prince he made application, by iheans of Gongylus 
the EretHan, a fit inftrument for any kind of viI-» 
lany. To fuch an afibciate Paufanias had entrufted 
^the noble Perfians taken in Byzantium. This 
man efcaped with his prifoners acrofs the Bofpo- 
rus, and conveyed a letter to the great King, in 
which the Spartan general having mentioned, as 
an indubitable proof of his fincerity, the reflorin.♦ 
his cajjtive kinfinen, propofed to enter into find 
amity with Xerxes, to take his daughter in marri¬ 
age, to fecond his efforts in conquering Greece, and 
to hold that country as a dependent province of the 
Perfian empire. The Perfian is faid to have 
highly relifhed thefe propofals, the fubjugation of 
Greece being the great objed of his reign. It is 
certain that he fpeedily fent Artabazus, a noble* 
man of confidence, to confer and co-operate with 
the traitor. 


But Paufanias himfelf aded with the precipi- iH con- 
tancy and inconfiftency of a man, who hall either 
beat deluded into treafon by bad advice, or totally 
IntoacicateJ by the .dangerous vapours of "ambitipn 
th<^.,Boated in his diftempered brain. Inftead of 
dilTembiing his defigns until they were ripe Jbr 
execution, he affumed at once the tone of ajmafter 
and the manners of a tyrant. He became difficult 
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c H A of accefs to hfs colleagues in command ; difdained 
their advice in concerting meafures which they 
were ordered to execute; he was furrounded by 
guards, chofen from the conquered Barbarians; 
and he piiniflied the flighteft offence in the allied 
troops with a rigour hitherto unknown to the Gre¬ 
cian difeipline. He hill' managed, indeed, the 
fierce fpirits of the Spartans, but without any de¬ 
gree of prudence, fince the Jiftinftions which he 
demanded for t/jcm, tended only to irritate and in- 
flame their confederates, uho were not allowed to 
forage, to draw water, to cut down ftraw for their 
beds, until the countrymen of Paufanias had been 
rreviouily furnilhed with all thefe articles. 

This intolerable infolence difgufted and provoked 
the army in general, but efpecially the loiiians, W'ho 
lamented that they had been no fooner delivered 
from the fliacklcs of Perfian defpotifm, than they 
A. c. 476. under the fevtrer and more odious yoke 

of Sparta. By common confent, they repaired to 
the Athenian Ariflides, and his colleague Cimon, 
the fon of Milllacles, a youth of the faireft hopes, 
who had fignalized his patriotifm and valour in all 
the glorious feenes of the war. Their elefigns be¬ 
ing approved by thefe Athenian commanders Uiiades 
and Adtagoras, refpcdively entrufbed with the 
• fleets of Samos and Chios, the bravcfl of all the 
maritime allies, feized the firft opportunity to in- 
fult the galley of Paufanias : and when reproached 
and threatened by the Spartan, they defired him to 
thank Fortune, who had favoured him at Plataea, 
the memory of v^hich vi^iory alone faved him from 

3 the 
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the immediate punifhment of his arrogance and CHAP. 
cruelty, •: Thefe words ipeedily re-echoed through . . 

the whpJe heet, and ferved, as foon as they were 
heard, for the fignal of general revolt. The dif- and fubmit 
ferent fquadrons of Afia and the Hellefpont failed 
from their ftations^ joined the fhips of Uliades and ans. 
Antagoras, loudly declared againft the infolent am¬ 
bition of Paufanias, abjured the* proud tyranny of 
Sparta, and for ever ranged themfelves under the 
^vi6lorioiis colours of Athens, whofe generous mag¬ 
nanimity feemed beft fitted to command the willing 
obedience of freemen 

This revolution had immediate and important PaufanUs 
elled. 5 , which we fhall pi'oceed to explain, when 
we have punifhed and diimiffed the unworthy Pan- tans, 
fanias. Apprifed of his malverfation and treachery, 
the Spartan fenate recalled him, to ftand trial for a. C. 475 . 
his life. But his immenfe wealth enabling him to 
corrupt the integrity of his judges, he efcaped with¬ 
out farther puuilhment than degradation from his 
office, and paying a heavy fine. In his feead, the 
Spartans fubftituted not one admiral, but feveral 
captains, with divided authority, thereby to remove 
the odium and refentnient which the infolence of 
uniinuted command had excited among their con- 
federates. .Paufanias, though diverted of Ms pub¬ 
lic charajrter, having accompanied thefe officers to 
the Hellefpont, iif a veflel fitted out at his private Returns to 
expence, began to difplay more arrogance than * 
eyer# He dilii*ained not only the manners and be- 

ff 

Nepoa itt PauCin. Plutarc^. in ArifticL . , 

• havioi^ 
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CHAP, havlour, but the drefs an«J appearance of a Greek; 

^ . cam'ed bn, almbft openly,”' hi's ifeacherpfts corre- 

ipohdence^ with Artabazus 5 increafed' the number 
of his Barbarian guards and attendants'5 trampled 
with contempt on the mod revered inftitudons of 
his country; and difplayed that provoking pomp of 
power, and that ofFenfive oftAtation pf vice, which 
dilgraced the profligate lives of the Perfiart" fa- 
tiaps 

recalled by ' When the Spartan magiftrates received a full 
thefcytalej ^<iount of his pride and folly, they -were appre- 
henfive left he might refufe to return home on an 
ordinary fummons, and therefore employed the form 
of the fcytalc, a form referved for the moft folemn 
dccafions. The feytale (for opinion can give im¬ 
portance to any thing) was only a narrow fcfoll of 
parchment, which had been rolled on a piece of 
wood, and then damped with the decree of the re¬ 
public. Every Spartan invefted with authority at 
home or abroad, poflefled a tally exadly con'ef- 
ponding to the rod on which the parchmept had 
been firft rolled- By applying his tally, the words 
of the'feytale neceffarily arranged themfelves^ in 
their original form, and attefted the authentic com¬ 
mand of the magiftrate. As tutor to the infant 
Kin^ of Sparta, Paufanias had been fumilhed with 
ah inftrument of this kind; and fuch is the effe6i: 

A, ^ , 

formality, that a man who would pliably 
have defpifed the injundion pf a Ample ire- 

turned withpjpt delay to a country which he had 


* Thucydid. i. 


betrayed* 
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betrayed, recaill was accompai(iied with chap. 

this frivolous^'^brefpe^ked ceremony. , / ^ j 

The external profeffions, and hypocritical pedan- and pu- 
try of -Spartan, virtue, were moft (hamefuIJy de- 
teiled ^d expofed in the whole;affair of Paufamas. 

Though convided of the rnoft odious tyranny, ex¬ 
tortion, and profliga<g^ he was ftill allowed to en¬ 
joy the benefit of perfonal freedom j to correfpond 
by frequent meffages with his accomplice Artaba- 
zus;. and, at length, to tamper with the Helots 
and Meffenians, thofe opprelfed flaves, who were 
ever ready to rebel againfl imperious and 
cruel mailers. But as it exceeded even the 


opulence and effrontery of Paufanlas, to corrupt 
and influence the whole republic, thole who had 
either efcaped the general contagion of venality, or 
who were offended at not fliaring his bribes, ac- 
cufed him, a third time, of irerdbn to Greece, in 
confequence of an event which enabled them in 
the. fuUeft manner to make good the charge. An 
unhappy youth, who lived with Paafanias as the 
wretched inftrument of his ple;ifure, was deflined by 
that moniler to become the victim of his ambi¬ 


tion. .,He was charged with a letter from his mailer 
' to Artabazus, in which, after explaining the aduai 
flate'pfihis affairs, Paufanias hinled to him, as had 
' be^ft his ufual pra£lice, to deftroy the bearer. The 
ffuipjkipus ^youth, 'who had obferved that none of 
thipfe fent on futh errands ever returned to their 
c6mit:^,;;l^oke open the letter, and read his own 
Tate,“» Fired with refentmeut, he inilantly carried 
the writing to enemies, of Pauf^as, w% piii- 

^eiUjly 
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CHAP, dently advifed the mcfTenger to take refuge ii> the 
. . temple of ' Neptune, expecting ^ that his maftef 

would foon follow him. Meanwhile they pradifed 
a concealment in the wall of the temple, and hav¬ 
ing acquainted the Ephori, and other chief tnagif- 
trates, with their contrivance for convicting the 
traitor by his own words, tl#y obtained a deputa¬ 
tion to accompany them, to remain concealed with 
them in the temple, and to overhear the mutual 
reproaches bctweciiPaufaniasand his meffenger. Yet 
the fupcrftition of the Spartans permitted them not 
to feize the criminal in that iacred edifice. He was 
allowed to retire in fafoly j and when the fenate had 
at length determined to lay hold of him, he was 
privately admonifiicd of his danger by fome mem¬ 
bers^ of tiiat venal afi'embly. Upon this intfJli- 
gcnco, he took refuge in the temple of Minerva, 
from which it being unlawful to drag him, that 
‘ afylum was furrouiided by guards;^all ncccfikries 
were denied the prifoncr, arid he thus periflicd by 
hunger 


A 

entri.jUd 
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fiinanres of 
the Lcafc- 
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The late puniihmcnt of this dctellable traitor 
could not r^'-pair the ruiiioiis efleirs of his mifccn- 
duCl and villany. Not only the lonians, who 
had firll ^egun the revolt, but the foreign confe¬ 
derates in general, loudly rejeded the prctciifions 
of Dorcis and other captains whom the Spartans 
appointed to command them. A few communities’ 
of Pcloponnefus ftill followed the Lacedscmoifian 


” Thucyd. 1. i.' c. cxxviii. Sc feqq. Dlodor. 1. xi. c. xliv. & 
Nepos m Pauian. 
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ftandard ; but the iflanders and Afiatics unani- CHAP, 
moufly applied to Arillides, to whofe approved , . 

wifdom^and virtue they not only entrufiicd the ope¬ 
rations of the combined armament, but volunta¬ 
rily fubmitted their more particular concerns: and 
experience foon juftificd their prudent choice. Pay 
was not yet introduces^ into the Grecian ferv ice, be- 
caufe the charadler of foldier was not feparated from 
that of citizen. It had been uuial, however, to 
raife annually a certain proportion of fupplws 
among the feveral confederates, in order to pur- 
chafe arms, to equip and visual the gallics, and 
to provide fuch engines of war as fccined requifice 
in ftorming the fortified tow'ns beicuiging to the 
common enemy “h By unaninious i'ufFi age, Ari- 
Rides was appointed to new model and apply this 
neceffary tax, which had been impofod and cxacled 
by the Spartans without fuiheient aittntion to the 
refpeefive faculties of the contribiitarics. Tlie ho> 
nelt Athenian executed this delicate oliice with no 
Icfs judgment than equity. The w-holc annual im- 
pofition amounted to four hiuidrcd and fixiy ta- .im'Mit. 
lents, about ninety thoiii'and poiiiiuo ilcriii-g j which 
was proportioned with fuch nice accur^xy, that no 
Rate found the fmalleR reafon to complin of any 
unjuR partiality. The comm<m treafure was kept 
in the central and facred ifland of Delos; and, 
though entruRed to the perfonal diferetiqn of the 
Athenian commander, was foon conceived to lie at 
the difpoAtion of his republic 

Hut. in Ariftid. p. 53a, & feqq. 

** Ibid. p. 534. Thucydld. 1. i. c. xevi. Diodor. p. 440. 
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^ Aiffirdfes tbiis ptbcuf^ fea' 

1 , j countryirifeix * th^’' iAlfiagement of the ^ i^tional • ireii-^ 
Merit and fcfreece, I'heaiiHocics wis" eqtSaflyiJi^fcceff* 

tb^of' iraprovihg the internal refoiirces oFll^ftate. 

Themif. By^'^ielding more prote£tion to'‘ftrangei^ thHtt they 
enjoyed in neighbouring cities, he augrn^t^ not 
oiiJy the populoufnefs, but the wealth of Athens, 
as that defeription of men paid an annual cbnCi(ibu- 
tbh in return* for iheir fecurivv‘\ /This, together 
tvith other branches of the revenue, he employed 
iu building annually about fixty gallics, the addi¬ 
tion of which to the Athciiian navy abundantly 
compenfated fuch loiTes as were fullained by "the 
accidents of the fea in foreign parts. Notwith- 
ftanding the envy and malice of worthlels dema¬ 
gogues, who infefted the Ath mian aflfcmbly and 
courts of juflice, Thei nil lodes was fall adirancing 
to'die atLainment of the !?ine' authority at home, 
w'hich Ariilides enjoyed abroad, when complaints 
arrived from Sparta, that he had confpired' with 
Paufanias to betray the public liberty. The known 
refentnient of tiio Spartans againil this ex^raordi- 
“.^ary man, fufficiently explains the rcafon why they, 
who wer^ fo dilatory in their proceedings againrt: 
P^ufatn^^Riimfelf, fhould be fo eager to bVing to 
puh^iment his fuppeCed accomplice. But it is- 
to conceive, how the Athenians could’*^- 
imt'fueh an accufatioii againft a citizen, whbfe/ 
firtgnlkr valour and condud had gained -the^^eci-’ 
fiye vi£fc6ry’4* Salamis j whofe counfels anijladdrefs' 



bad 
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had fortified their city with impregnable ftrength; c il A P. 
whofe forefight and a£Iivity had procured them a . ^ 

fleet which no nation in the world could refifi:; 
and whofe abilities and patriotifm had not only 
faved his country from the moft formidable inva- 
fion recorded in hiftory, and which was principally 
direfted againft Athens, but amidft the terrors of 
this invafion, the treachery of falfe friends, and the 
violence of open enemies, had fo eminently contri¬ 
buted to raife his republic to the firft rank in the 
Grecian confederacy. Yet fuch, on the one hand, 
was the effect of that envy which, in republics, al¬ 
ways accompanies excellence; and fuch, on the 
other, the influence of Spartan bribery and in¬ 
trigues that Themiflocles was baniflied by the 
oftracifra, a punifliment inflifted on men whofe 
afpiring ^ ambition feemed dangerous to freedom, 
which required not the proof of any particular de¬ 
linquency, and which had effed only during a term 
of years 

It is probable, that the illuftrious exile would His death 
have been recalled before the expiration of the ap- 
pointed time; but the perfecution of Sparta allowed oiymp. 
not his countrymen leifure to repent of their feve- 
rity. Having puniflied Paufanias, they adl|uainted 
the Athenians, “ That from the papers of this no¬ 
torious traitor, complete evidence appeared of the 
guilt of 'rhemiftocles; that it was not fufficierit, 
therefore, to have expelled him for a few years from ^ 

Athens, by an indulgent decree, which the aflembly 


^ Diodpr. p. 445, & feqq. Plut. ibid. 
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CHAP, might revpke at pleafure; that crimes againft the 
general confederacy of Greece ought to be judged 
by,the Amphiftyonic council, and puiq^^*^ ^7 
death, or perpetual banifhment.*’ The Athenians 
Ihaimefully complied with this demand. It ap¬ 
peared, indeed, that Themiftocles had correfponded 
with Paufanias, and been privy to his defigns 5 but 
he perfifled in affirming that he never-bid ap- 
;proved them. The rivalffiip and enmity fubfiiling 
between Sparta and Argos, had induced him to 
choofe the latter as the place of his retreat. There 
he received the news of his condemnation; after 
which, not thinking himfelf fecurc in any city of 
'Peloponnefus, he failed to Corcyra. But his ene¬ 
mies ftill continuing to perfccute him, he ded to the 
oppofite coaft of Epirus, and fought refuge among 
the barbarous Moloffians. Soon afterwards he 
efcaped into Perfia, where his wonderful verfatility 
of genius, in acquiring the language and manners of 
that country, recommended him to the new King 
Artaxerxes, who had lately fiicceeded the unfortu- 
Oiymp. nate invader of Greece. The fufpicion of treafon 
ixxvii. I. throws a dark fliadc on the eminent luftre of his 
*A.C.47a. abilities; nor does the difmtercftednefs of his pri¬ 
vate chara£ler tend to remove the imputation. 
Though he carried with him to Perfia his moft 
valuable effeds, yet the eftimate of the property 
which he left behind in Athens^ ampunted to an 
hundred talents (above twenty thoufand pounds 
Iterling), an imraenfe fum, when eftimate^^ by the 
value of money in that age. The whole w||| con- 
ficated to the exchequer; and the eageraefe of 

the 
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the populace to feize this rich booty, fenres to ex- c H A P- 
plain the alacrity with which all parties concutred . ^ 

in his deftrudlion. A report prevailed in Greece, 
that Themiftocles could never forgive the ingra¬ 
titude of the Athenians, which he had determined 
to revenge at the head of a powerful army, raifed 
by Artaxerxes. But perceiving the unexampled 
fuccds of Cimon on the Afiatic coaft, he defpaired 
of being able to accomplifli his dcfign ; and, in a 
melancholy hour, ended his life by poifon at the 
age of fixty-five, in Magnolia, a town of Lydia, 
which had been bellowed on him by the liberality 
of the Perfian monarch 

It is wOTthy of obfcrvation, that the three great Death of 
commandei's who had relifted and difgraced the 
arms of Xerxes, quitted the fcene almoft at the ixxvii. 
fame time. While Paufanias and Themiftocles 
fuffered the punilliment of their real or pretended 
crimes, Ariftides died of old age, univerlally re¬ 
gretted by the affedionate admiration of his country. 

He, who had long managed the common treafury His cha- 
of Greece, left not a fullicient fum to defray the 
expence of his funeral. His fon Lyfimachus re¬ 
ceived a prefent of three hundred pounds from the 
public, to enable him to purfue and finilh his edu¬ 
cation. His daughters were maintained and por¬ 
tioned at the expence of the treafury. This ho¬ 
nourable poverty well correfponded with the manly 
elevation of his charader, whofe pure and unfullied 


^ Flttt, A Nepos in Themift. Diodor. 1 . xi. c. liv—Thn- 
qrd. t. 1351 A feqq. 
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CHAP, fplendour, in the opinion of a good judge of me- 
rit “f, far eclipfes the doubtful fame di his dazzling, 
but unfortunate rival. r- 

Elevation By the death of Ariftides, the condud of the 
to Perlian war devolved on his colleague Cimon, who 
command, united the integrity of that great man to the valour 
of Miltiades and the decifive boldnefs of The- 
miftocles. . But as he felt an ambition for eminence 
which difdains bare imitation, he not only reile£Ied 
the moft diftinguiflied excellencies of his predecef- 
fors, but improved and adorned them by an ele¬ 
gant liberality of manners, an indulgent humanity, 
and candid condefcenlion; virtues which long fe- 
xured him the affediions of his fellow-citizens, 
while his military talents and authority,^ always di- 
re£led by moderation and judice, maintained an 
abfolute afeendant over the allies of the republic. 
Hcrcducea jjls firft operations were employed aganft the 
coaft of Thrace, which the taking of Byzantium 
Oiymp. feemed to render an eafy conqueft. The only places 
A.c!4*f. country fitted to make an obftinate refift- 

aTxce were the towns of Eion and Amphipolis, 
both fituate on the river Strymon; the former 
near its jundion with the Strymonic gulph, the lat¬ 
ter more remote from the fhore, but entirely fur- 
rounded by an arm of the gulph, and the principal 
branches of that copious river. Amphipolis, how¬ 
ever, was taken, and planted by a numerous colony 
of Athenians. But Eion ftill oppofed a vigorous 
refiftance} Boges the Peffian governor, having de- 


^ Plato apud Flutarcli. in Arifljd. 
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tcrmined rather to periih than furrender. After chap. 
long baffling the efforts of the befiegers, by fuch XU. 
perfevering courage and adivity as none of his '* 

countrymen had difplayed in the coiirfe of the war, 
this fierce Barbarian -was at length not tamed, but 
exafperated by hunger. His companions and at¬ 
tendants, equally defperate with their leader, fol¬ 
lowed his intrepid example; and mounting the ram¬ 
parts with one accord, threw into the middle ftreani 
of the Strymon their gold, filver, and other precious 
effefts. After thus attefting their implacable ha- 
tered to the affailants, they calmly defeended, lighted 
a funeral pile, butchered their wives and children, 
and again mounting the walls, precipitated them- 
felves with fury into the thickeft of the flames 

With this fignal ad of dcfpair ended the Perfian Purfues 
dominion over the coaft of Europe, which finally 
fubmitted to the vidorious arms of Cimon ; a ge- Olymp. 
neral, who knew alike how to conquer, and how 
to ufe the vidory. The Athenians were eager to ’ 
prolong the authority of a man, who feemed ambi¬ 
tious to acquire wealth by valour, only that by 
wealth he might purchafe the public efteem; and 
whofe affable kindnefs, and winning liberality, con¬ 
tinually increafed his fame and his influence 
both at home and abroad. The reinforcements 
with which he was fpeet^ly furnifhed by the re¬ 
public, enabled him to purfue the enemy into Alia, 
without allowing them time to breathe, or recover 
|lrength, after their repeated defeats. The in^err 

Plut. In Cimon. Diodor. I. xl. 
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CHAP, mediate iilands ^mHtioufly courted his protedion 
and friendftiip; and thur feeble aid^ together witl^ 
the mdre powerful ailiftance of the Ionian coafl, 
fpeedily increafed his fleet to the number of three 
hundred fail. 

His rapid With this formidable armament he ftfetched to- 
ftccefs in ^^^ards the coaft of Caria, where his approach ferved 
Lycia.* the flgnal of liberty to the numerous Greek 


He takes 
Phafelis. 


cities in that rich province. Seconded by the 
ardour of the natives, he fucceflivcly befieged and 
reduced the walled towns and fortreflfes, feveral of 
which were defended with powerful garrifons j and, 
in the courfe of a few months, totally expelled the 
Perfians from all their ftrong holds in Caria. The 
vi£torious armament then proceeded eaftward to 
Lycia, and received the fubmiffion of that valu¬ 
able coaft. The citizens of Phafelis alone, de¬ 
fended by ftrong walls, and a numerous garrifon, 
refufed to admit the Grecian fleet, or to betray their 
Perfian mafter. Their refiftance was the more 
formidable, becaufe their ancient coimciftioli with 
{he Chians, who adually ferved under the colours 
of Cimon, enabled tliem to enter into a treacherous 
cprrefpondence with the enemy. After other means 
of intercourfe had been cut off, the Chians ftili fliot 
arrows over the walls, and thus conveyed intelli¬ 
gence into the place of aU the mcafures adopted by 
the affailants. Wherever the attack was made, the 
townfmen and garrifon were prepared to refift; the 
befieger sf i fe gre long baffled in all their attempts j 
but rh^m^everance of Cimon finally ovei*pa 
the Their vi^^’ 

refiftance 
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reliflaace ,was not diftinguiflied by any memorable chap, 
punifhmfent-; the mediation of the Chians, who ^ , 
were jwftly efteemed among the beft failors in the 
Athenian JSeet, eafily prevailing on the lenity of 
Cimon to grant them a capitulation, on condition 
that they immediately paid ten talents, and aug¬ 
mented the Grecian armament by their whole naval 
ftrength 

The diftrafbed flate of Perfia, the intngues of The Per- 
the court, the difcord of the palace, and the civil 
wars which raifed to the throne of Xerxes his drfence; 
third fon Artaxerxes, diftinguifhed by the epithet 
of Longimanus, prevented that vaft but unwieldy 
empire from making any vigorous effort to refift 
the European invafion. But after Artaxerxes had 
at length crufhed*the unfortunate ambition of his 
competitors, and acquired firm pofh:ffion of the 
reins of government, which he continued to hold A. c.473 
for half a century he naturally concerted proper 
meafures to defend his remaining dominir.as in 
Afia Minor. Having re-eftablifhed the Perfian 
authority in the ifle of Cyprus, he confidered that 
Pamphylia, being the next province to Lycia, 
would probably receive a fpeedy vifit from the vic¬ 
torious Greeks. That he might meet them there 
with becoming vigour, he aflembled a powerful 
army on the fertile banks of the Eurymedon. A 
Beet likewife, of four hundred fail, was colleded, 

^ Plut. & Diodor. ibid. 

Compare Thucydid 1. i. c. cxxxvii. and Ulher Chronol. See 
alfo Petav. de Doiflrin. Tempi. I. x. c. xxv. who endeavours to recon¬ 
cile the chronological diflerences between Thucydides and Plutarch in 
Themiit* 
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CHAP, chiefly from Cilicia and Phoenicia, and was com« 
. manded to rendezvous near the mouth of that 
nver. ' 


Are de¬ 
feated at 
lea. 

Olymp. 

Ixxvii. 

A. C. 470. 


Cim •«i*s 
valoiii isid 
conduc!;. 


The Greeks, conduced by the adivity of Ci- 
mon, delayed not to undertake the enterprife which 
the prudence of Artaxerxes had forefeen. Their 
fleet, amounting to two hundred and fifty gallies, 
fell in with the Perfian fquadrons off the coafl: of 
Cyprus. The Barbarians, vainly confident in their 
fuperior numbers, did not decline the engagement, 
which was obftinate, fierce, and bloody. Many 
of their fhips were funk; an hundred were taken ; 
the reft fled in diforder towards the fliore of, Cy^ 
prus; but, being fpeedily purfued by a powerful 
detachment of the Grecian fleet, were abandoned 
by the terror of their crews, to the vidors; and 
thus the mighty preparations, which the Great King 
had raifed with fuch flattering hopes, ftrengthened 
in one day, with about three hundred fail, the ho^ 
ftilc navy of Greece 

The vigorous mind of Cimon, inftead of being 
intoxicated with this flow of profperity, was lefs 
elevated with good fortune, than felicitous to im¬ 
prove it. The captured veffeis contained above 
twenty thoufand Perfians. I’he foldiers encamped 
on the Eurymedon were ftill ignorant of the fea-fighl. 
Thefe circumftances inftantly fuggefted to the 
quick difeemment of Cimon a ftratagem for fur- 
prifing the Perfian camp, which was executed on 
the evening of the fame glorious day with ad- 


5* Thucydldf Plat. Diodor, ibid* 
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admirable fuccefs. The prifoners were ftripped of c H A P. 
their eaflem attire ; the braveft of the Greeks con- . . 

defc ended to alTume the tiara and fcymitar, and thus 
difguifed, embarked in the Perfian (hips, and 
failed up the river Eurymedon with a favourable 
gale. The unfufpeding Barbarians received them 
with open arms into their camp, as their long- 
expected companions. But the Greeks had no 
fooner been admitted within the gates, than dti a 
given fignal at once drawing their fwords, they 
attacked, with the concert of diciplined valour, the 
defencelefs fecurity of their now aftoniflied and 
trembling adverfaries. Before the Perfians reco- Gaint tiie 
vered from their furprife, Cimon had advanced to 
the tent of their general. Confternation and de- Euryme- 
fpair feized this numerous but unwarlike hoft. 

The few who were Icaif overcome by the impref- 
lions of fear and amazement, betook themfelves to 
flight; a panic terror fulponded the powers of the 
reft; they remained, and fell, unarmed and unre- 
fifting, by the hands of an unknown enemy. 

The rich fpoils of the Barbarian camp rewarded The fpoU,. 
the enterprife and celerity of the Gi'ceks, who, 
loaded with w^ealth and glory, retiu-ned home dur¬ 
ing winter, and pioufly dedicated to Apollo a tenth 
of the plunder acquired by thefe ever memorable 
atchievements. A confiderable portion of the re¬ 
mainder was employed (as mentioned above) in 
ftrengthening the fortifications of Athens. Agree¬ 
ably to the Grecian cuftom, the general was en¬ 
titled to a valuable fliarc. Cimon received it as a 
teftimony of the public efteem, and expended it for 

the 
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c H A P. the public ufe; embellifhing Athens his beloved 
1 . birth-pJace with fliady'walks, gardens, * porticoes, 

fchods of exercife, and other Vorks of •general 
pleafure and utility ”, 

The Athe- After thefe decifive viftories, the Greeks, headed 
fecute^tiw Athenians, carried on the war during twenty- 

war; one years, rather for plunder than glory. The 
m^feft fuperiority which they enjoyed on all the 
A. c. 409. ihores of the Mediterranean, might have 

rendered their maritime allies fufficiently fecure. 
But the people of Athens, whofe councils began 
about this time to be governed by the magnani-» 
. mous ambition and profound policy of Pericles, 
had the addrefs to perfuade their confederates that 
naval preparations and enterprifes were ftill as ne- 
take mo- ceffarv as ever. At length, however, moil of thofe 
ney inilead fcattered iflands and fea-ports, which ranged under 
fLm^e colours of Athens, grew weary of perpetual hofti- 
aiiies; ^ Ktics, of w'liich f/jcy fhared the toil and the danger, 

while their lofty leaders alone reaped the ad¬ 
vantage and the glory, and became continually 
more anxious to enjoy the benefits of public peace, 
and the undiflurbed comforts of domeftic tran¬ 
quillity. The Athenians availed themfel^s of 
this difpofition, to engage fuch Hates as appeared 
moft backward in raifing their contingents for the 
common armament, to compound for perfonal fer» 
vice on ftilpboard, by an annual fiipply of money, 
which might enable Athens continually to klrep in 
rcadinefs a fleet of obfervation, to watch and check 


Idem, ibid. A Nepos in Cimon. Sc Thucydid. Li. 
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the motions of the common, enemy. This, at firfl: c H A p. 
voluntary^ contribution foon amounted to the value . 
of an hundred thoufand pounds. It was gradually 
augmented; and, at length, raifed by Pericles to 
three times the original fum ; an jmmenfe income, 
confidering that the proportional value of money to 
labour was then ten times higher than at prefent; 
and conlidfiring alfo the very limited revenues of 
the greatefl monarchs of antiquity; fmce, fronf all 
the various provinces of the Perfian empire, 
fcarccly four millions fterling entered the royal 
treafury 

In their eaftern expeditions, the Greeks had an prepare xo 
opportunity of vifiting the large and beautiful ifland 
of Cyprus, which, though delivered by their valour ^ 

from feme Perfian garrifons, either ftill continued, Cy- 

or again became, fubjefl to that empire. The ^^p. 
ftriking advantages'*^ of a delightful territory, ixxvU.3. 

i* t 1 "t ^ c 1 ** 4 ^^* 

lOur hundred miles in circiimrerence^ producing m 
great abundance wine, oil, with the mofl: delicious 
fruits, and deemed invaluable in ancient times on 
. account of its rich mines of brafs, naturally tempted 
the ambition of an enterprifing nation. The con- 
queft 6f Cyprus was ftill farther recommended to , 
the Athenians, as the fea-coaft had been peopled 
by a Grecian colony under the heroic Teucer, who 
tuilt there a city called Salamis from the name of 


^4 Tbucydid. ibid. & Plat, in PericL , 

3 * Herodot. iii. 95. la modem times the precious metals havi; fo 
much increafed in quantity and dimixiilhed in value, that in x66o the 
^revenue of Hindooitan amounted to thirty-two millions llerUng. 

^ Strabo, p. (U8. 
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CHAP, his native country which, from the earlieft anti- 
. j quity, had been regarded as a dependence of 
Attica. The Grecian inhabitants of CypMis had 
hitherto attained neither power nor fplendour; their 
fettlements had been fucceffively reduced by the 
Phoenicians and the Great King; and they actually 
languifhed in a condition of debility which threatened 
their total ruinHonour prompted the Athenians 
to relieve their diftrefled brethren; intereft incited 
them to acquire poffeflion of a valuable ifland. 
With two hundred Ihips of war they prepared to 
undertake this important enterprife, when an obje6: 
ftill more dazzling gave a new direction to their arms. 
Diverted Amidll the troubles which attended the eilablifh- 
meSbrcby Artaxerxes on the Perfian throne, the 

the revolt^ Egyptians fought an opportunity to withdraw them- 
of Eg>’pt. feives from the yoke of a nation whofc tyranny they 
Sx^u*4. had long felt and lamented. A leader only was 
A. c- 465. wanting to head the rebellion. 'I'his alfo was at 
length difeovered in Inarus, a bold Lybian chief, 
to whofe ftandard the malcontents alTembling from 
all quarters, gradually grew into an army, which 
attacked and defeated the Perfian mercenaries, ex¬ 
pelled the garrifons, baniflied or put to death the 
governors and officers of the revenue, and traverfing 
the kingdom without controul or refiftance, every 
where proclaimed the Egyptians a free and inde¬ 
pendent nation. Nor was this the capricious re¬ 
volt^ of fliort-fighted Barbarians, Inarus main¬ 
tained his conqueft with valour and policy; and in 

^ liijcrat. in Evagor. ^ Ifocrat. ibid. 
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Order to ftrengthen his intereft by foreign alliance, 
difpatched w embafly to Athens, craving the af- 
iiflance,of that vidorious republic againft its moil 
odious and inveterate enemy 

The negotiation was fuccefsful; the Athenians 
burned with defire to fliare the fpoils of Perfia, and 
commanded the fhips, defiined for Cyprus, to fail 
to Egypt. They had fcarcely arrived in that king¬ 
dom, when a^Perfian army of three hundred thou- 
fand men, commanded by Achsemenes, encamped 
on the banks of the Nile. A battle fpecdily enfued, 
in which the infurgents obtained a complete vidory, 
chiefly through the valour and difcipline of their 
Greci^ auxiliaries. The vanquiflied fought refuge 
within the walls of Memphis; that capital was in- 
vefted ; and after becoming mailers of two divifions 
of the city, the Athenians puihed with vigour the 
fiege of the third, called, from the colour of its 
fortifications, the White Wall. Artaxerxes, mean¬ 
while, neglected no pollible effort for breaking, or 
eluding, a tempeft, that threatened to difmember 
his dominions. While Perfian nobles of diftinOion 
conveyed immenfe fums of gold and filver into 
Greece, to roufe, by feafonable bribes, the hollility 
of rival ftates againft the audacity of Athens, a new 
army was collected, ftill more numerous than the 
former, and entrufted to Megabazus, the braved 
general in the Eaft. Such, at lead, he was deemed 
by his countrymen j yet we cannot perceive ^ny, 
very iliudripus merit in forcing the Greeks to raife 
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^ Thucy4i4.1. i. Diodor. 1. xi p. ai79- 
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CHAP, the^fiege of Memphis, the foldiers being already 
. ^*'#1 worn oat by the fatigues^ of hard fervice, and pro¬ 
bably enfeebled by difeafes in a far diftant* climate, 
much differing from their own. 

Misfor- Megabazus, however, had the glory of ifirft turn- 
tunes of ing againft the Greeks that current of fuccefs which 
ntanfy^ars fo ffrongly in their favour. 
Egypt. They and the revolted Egyptians were now be- 

oiymp. IJeged, in their turn, in a fmall illapid of the Nile 

A. c. 467. called Prdfopis, along the coaft of which the Athe- 
" nians had anchored their Ihips. By diverting the 
courfe of the river, Magabazus left them on dry 
land. The operation fo much confoun^d the 
Egyptians that they immediately laid down their 
ar^is: but their woiited magnanimity did not forfake 
the Greeks: with their own hands they fet fire to 
their fleet, and exhorting each other to fuffer no¬ 
thing unworthy of their former fame, determined 
with one aepr.d, to ii'eftfl: the affailants,‘and, al- 
they could not expect victory, to purchafe 
an honourable tomb. Megabazus, intimidated by 
their countenance and refolution, and unwilling to 
expofe his men to the efforts of a dangerous defpair, 
granted them a capitulation, and what feems more 
extraordinary in a Pcrfian commander, allowed 
them to retire in fafety. They endeavoured to pe¬ 
netrate through Lybia to the Grecian colonies in 
Cyrenaica, from which they hoped to be tfanfpor; 
b^fea to their native country. But the ^ater 
part psrifliecj' through fatigue or difeafe in the in- 
hofpitable deferts of Africa, and only a miferable 
remnant of men, whbfe memory deferved si better 

flite. 
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fate, revlfited the fhores of Greece. To complete' 
the difafter, a reinforcement of fixty fhips, which 
the Athenians had fent. to Egypt, was attack¬ 
ed, furrounded, and totally deftroyed by the 
Phoenicians 

Thefe repeated misfortunes, together with the 
growing troubles in Greece, which we Ihall fpeedily 
have OQcafion to deferibe, prevented the Athenians, 
during feyen^years, from refuming their defign 
againft Cyprus. A fleet of two hundred fail was at 
length entrufted to Cimon, who enjoyed a profper- 
ous voyage to the Cyprian coaft. The towns of 
Malos and Citium oppofed a feeble refiftance, and 
the lingular humanity with which Cimon treated 
his prifoners, would have facilitated more impor¬ 
tant conquefts ; but the Phoenician and Sicilian 
fleets had again put to fea, and Cimon wifely deter¬ 
mined to attack them as they approached the 
ifland, rather than w'ait their arrival, his country¬ 
men being fuperior to their enemies, ftill more in 
naval than in military prowefs. In the battle which 
foon followed, he took above an hundred gallics; 
the number of thofe funk or deftroyed is unknown j 
the remainder fled to tho coaft of Cilicia, in hopes 
of protection from the great army of Megabazus, 
encatpped in that province; but this flow unwieldy 
body was , unable to afford them any feafonable or 
eifedual relief. The Greeks, having purfued them 
on ihore, totally deftroyed as well as the 

Perflan (ietj^chments w hich came to their fuccoujv 

‘'•® Ifocrat. die Pace Sc Panegyr. Sc Thucjrdid. & Diodor. ibid. 

and 
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CHAR and jreturned loaded with fpoil to Cyprus. The 
™ Athenian general then prepared to form the fiege 
of Salamis, whidi, though defended by a numerous 
Perfian garrifon, and well provided with*all the 
necelTaries of defence, muft’ have foon yielded to 
his {kill and valour, had not ficknefs, in confequence 
of a wound received before the walls of Citium, 
prevented him from exerting his ufual adi^ity. 

The Prj- ^^Meanwhile Artaxcrxes, who perceived that the 
nS:ir*foii- si^uifition of Salamis would naturally draw after 
cits peace. It the conqueft of the whole ifland, and who had 
been continually difappointed in expeding to pre- 
A. c. 449. pare fleets atid armies able to contend with the 
Athenians, eagerly folicited peace from that people. 
Motives almoft on their own terms. His ambafladors were 
wiiich de- favourably heard in the Athenian aflembly by thofe 
thTSe- were more felicitous about confirming their 

niana to ufurpations over their allies and colonies, than am- 
bitious of extending their Afiatic conquefts. Cimon, 
who invariably maintained the contrary fyftem, was 
now rfo more. A peace, therefore, was concluded 
on the following conditions : That all the Greek 
colonies in Lower Afia fliould be declared inde¬ 
pendent bf the Perfian empire; that the armies of 
the Great King fliould not approach within three 
days^ journey of the w'eflicrn coaft; and that no Per- 
fian-veflel fliould appear between the Cyanean 
rocks and the Chelidonian ifles, that is, in the 
wide''extent of the JEgasan and Mediterranean feas, 
between the northern extremity of the Thracian 

Thiicydid. Plutarclu Piodor. Ifocrat iScc« 

Bofpo- 
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CHAF. of thfi Roii 3 ^|j|nii 5 v InRead of tfaefe imsL^lned 
trop^iie^ the .fufefe4ti0t Qr^e exhibits 

a, m^9eholy|t^l|^re sol jilt^aie ,d|^ , 

Its fubfe. During. >^ft|}tu 3 (idi:ed which 

elaitfed between the gloriuii^ peace ^jji.Berfia, ia 
liari/in^T' the Athenians^ at the head of thebr alUes^ 

tpreflicg. Tested for j^er to have reprefTed ^bition of 
thl^ ^p^^g power, and the /atal defeat at. Cherp- 
whiph the fame people, with thehr^in^ortu- 
auxiliaries, fubmitted to the valour ^d ac- 
tlvity ^ Philip, Greece, with Ihort \TOations oi 
dpineOic quiet and foreign hoftility, carried on 
bJoody wars, and obtained deftruftive vidfories, in^ 
! wtiloh her own citizens, not the enemies of the con- 
Mi^acy, were the unhappy objedts of her inglo- 
ifdus triumph. Yet the tranfaciions of this dilfa*adleil 
and miferable period, however immaterial in the 
hiRory of empire, are peculiarly interefting in the 
ftilj.nxore inftrudlive hiilory of human na^re. A 
, confederacy of foldiers and freemen, extending 
their ^minion over ignorant favages, of effeminate 
flaves, mull continually exhibit the unequal combat 
of-ppwer, courage, and conxludt on the onje fide, 
agtdnfl weaknefs iiignorance, a^d tinudity on the 
othjer. ,,'But amidfl the domefiic tfiflfenljions of 
Greece, the advantages of the contending parties 
nicely balanced and accurately;>. adjured, 
force was refilled by force, valouf qppo^d by 
valour^ and art encountered or el^ed^y^nqilar 
The. ,ad^ve, .powers ,of„ map, ^excited by 
; opppfitio^, ncsjEilh^ by 
inter^' ajjd«^»j(|»»ce fla:OTgtliened and derated by 
%v a fenfe 
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a of pe^onA hotiaur ia^ A of im- CHAP.’ 

iridital; 

awakened 

exertida9l^‘;libf Itke^lrd^ 'imd ■' ibte’ evei^ 'iBeld 
wherd glory.jiai^t he won,;;nim recognijed^,W/ 
proper ^e^ts .pf l^eir ^mbmon,*^ S^ aI| 5 ired' to lrai 
higheft. ^>houf$ of t|ieir kind j imd' aIthougib.|^; ’ 
prizes were hften fniall, and the vidory always,ifi» 
decifive, yet the pertinacious efforts of the coml^at-^, 
ants (great heypnd example, and almoff beyond 
belief) furnilh , thb moft interefting fpedacle that 
hiftory pan prefcnt to the rational wonder of ppf- 
tenty. , , \ 

The powerful cities of Sparta, Thebes, and ’Af’A Sparta, 
gos, which had long rivalled Athens and each 
could not behold, without much diOatisfadipn ^d hoftile to * 
anxiety, the rapid growth of a republic which ^ Athens, 
ready eclipfed th1!ir fplendoiir, and hiight foni^’ 
time endajiger their fafety. The Spartans hsid par¬ 
ticular cau%<’of difguft. 'The glorious' 
of Cinipn made them deepty regret that wha| 
had lhared the firft and fevereft toils of the ^r, 
had too haftiiy withdrawn from a field pf'a^Ofi 
that afforded fo many laurels. They were pro- 
yoked, at bring drilled the comm^d of the man- ,> 
tiine ^fej ' and npt.'lefs offended at being pver* 
reach^* by./I!hemiftocle8;' All thefe reiffdns had 
deterthinei^;'thenij'Above twenty yeai-s before thd^ 
peace xerfh^,; to thake war on the Athriiia^s^ 
expe^ng" Wibe lfecri^ this defign by thd ft|a®]^? 
of the Bhd the jealoufy of the 

‘ ,o »\’'4 A'"'-''But 
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CHAP, pedple, ^hofe favage manners and'rapacity dif- 
1 p graced their Grecian extradion. The Helots and 
Their lig- Mefl^’ans'Repaid, by iignal grdtimde, the humane 
p'rote'dioii of Athens, During the long cburfe of 
the Feioponhefian^ar, *^hile Hh€ir neighboiars on 
every fide efpoufed the oppofite interell, the inha¬ 
bitants bf Naupadus alone invariably exerted them- 
feJves, t^^ith zeal and vigour, in defence of ;the de¬ 
clining power of their magnanimous confederate 
and ancient benefaddr. 


The war The caufe above alluded to, which had incenfed 
th^eTr^n Pifsns againft Sparta, dated beyond a century 
andPifans. That people had long contended with Elis, the 
capital of their province, for the right of fuperin- 
tending the Olympic games. The Spartans en¬ 
abled the Eleans to prevail in the conteft, who 
continued without oppofition to dired that auguft 
folemnity, until the earthquake and fubfequeiit ca¬ 
lamities of Sparta emboldened the infolent and 
wealthy Pifans to renew their pretenfions Their 
attempts, however, to maintain this bold claim, 
efpecially after the removal of the Helots and 
Meffenians, appear to have been alike feeble and 
Sack of unfortunate. Pifa was taken, plundered, and fo 


Pifa. 
Olymp.' 
txxi I, 


thoTbUghly’ demoliflied tliat not a veftige, and 
fcarcel) the name, remained. 


456. With the valuable booty acquired in this war- 
pie ‘ fee, the Eleans executed a memorable undertaking 5 

oiyiT^pian having, in the courfe of ten years enlarged and 
Jupiter. the temple bf^. Olympian Jupiter*, and 

ereded the celebrated flatue of that' divinity a 


Paufeftias,' f.v?- c.xxH. ^ Strabo, Lion. p> 's 4 s> 
Between the years 456 and 446, A. C. 


work 
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work which no fubfequent age Could ever rival, chap, 
and whofe fublimity is faid to have increafed and 
fortified the phpular fuper/iithn This 
temple .was of the Doric order, ’encircled‘^rkh -a 
colonnade, ilnd built of the flone of the country 
rcfemblmg Parian marble. From the area, or 
ground, to the decoration over the gate, it reached 
iixty-eight feet in height; it was ninety-five feet 
broad, and two hundred and tliirty long: thu§ fid!*, 
ing fhort of the greateft modem temples in mag¬ 
nitude, as much as it exceeded them in beauty and 
richiiefs of material. It was covered with -Pen- 
telicari marble/ cut in the form of brick tiles. At 
each extremity of the roof flood a gilded vafe; in 
the middle a golden vi<Slory; below which wms a 
fliicld embofled with a Medufa^s head, likevvife of 
gold. Pelops and Oenoiiiaus were reprefented, on 
the pediment, ready to begin the chariot-race be¬ 
fore very illuflrious fpedators, fince JUpiter himfelf 
was of,the number. The vault was adorned 
with the battle of the Centa\u's and Lapithse. The 
labours of Hercules difliiiguifhed the pa'indpal en¬ 
trance 

After paffing the brafs gates, you difeovered Phidias’s 
Tphitus crowned by his fpoufe Echecheiria j from 
thence you proceeded, through a noble portico, to vmityl 
the majeftic creation of Phidias the Athenian, ' 
which formed the principal ornament of the tem- 

AUquia receptse rellgiom adicclfll* fertun Pljn. 

^ Fabian, in Eliac. p.303, & icqq. 

a marrkd woman: pt*rh^ Ediecheiria, 
was an aUcgorlcal perfonage; but Gtuek names denotluk qttalStiesi 
or fundUqns;, were 'imposed; aa, .we have .real 

y , ‘ “ '«'#? V' 

' j* I ' ^ y. ^ ^ ^ 

0 4 plf*!' 
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CHAP, pie, and of Gree^.|fhe, god was fitting on a 

felf,In |)ieces; that e#ce, yhich, 

. Idfty.and'fpacjo.us as it wa?, 

-towntaln'-him. TWsyall colofins^,^ t;<?mpofed 
' o£ goid,::talcen in the fafck, ,£ 0J7, 

theft ssilmcjft priecious as. gold, whicih was brought 
.ifinjm' the; foil'by Athenian merchantmen. J The 
m sod.had,»n enamelled cyown of olive on bispe^d, 

an' Wagf 'of -viaory iff his ■ right, hand, a, bur- ' 
nifljed, fceptre in his left. His robes and fendals 
were, variegated with golden flowerb and ^animals.*), 
'The throne was made of ivory and ebony, inlaid 
' '^rith.precio,«is ftones. 1 he feet which fupponed it 
as well as the fillets which joined them, were adorned 
ydth innumerable figures; among which, you per- 
c 4 yed the Theban children tom by fphinxes,, to- 
gether with Apollo and Diana wreaking revenge 
911 the beautiful and once flojirilhing fetndy of 
, Upon die moll confpicuous p^t ;.of the 
' tii^c which met the eye in entering, you beheld 
55 Q&t'ftatues, rfiprefenting the gymnaftic exe^dfes; 

,' jndjjhe beautiful figure, whofe head was encircled 
Wth, refembled young PantarceS, the fa- 
^ vddnte fcholar of Phiifias, who, in the co^teft of 
' -l^jjiad'recently gained the Olympic pri-^i Be- 
fid^ltJt® fou' «?t®ht»ncd jtbove,, the thro*^ was 

ftippofted' by. foffr.piUarsj'pl^ed between-thei^ and 
pdffi^;l>yvPan^nus, the brother of Phidias;. V-there 
%,that,iimi»bIe'Vtift bad the He^des 

. guardmgthe^denapples; Atlaspajnfu%j&flaining 

J < / s dt,i| ^ ^ ^ 
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the hea'irens, with Hercules ^ready to affifl him; chap. 
Salamine with uaVi|^. ornaments iu her hand; and 
Achilles* ftipportlfflfche beautiful expiring; IPtentho- 
iilea. 

It would be tedious to dofcribe the remaining Theoivm- 
ornaments of this celebi’atcd flatuc, ahd ftill more PJ^ 
cf the facre 4 edifice itfelf: yet the temple of Olyhx- pared with 
pia was much inferior in line to that of Ceres 
and Profurpine, at Elcufis, in Attica. The latter 
was built by I^Iinus, the contempoiary and Giwcf. 
rival of Phidias; and fufficieiitly capacious, we 
are told, to contain thirty thoufand perfons^®. 

This edifice was alfo of the Doiic order; that 
of Diana at Ephefns, and of Apollo at Miletus, 
were both of the Ionic; and the celebrated tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter at Athens, begun by Pififiratus, 
and enlarged by IVriclet>, was finifhed in the 
Corinthian by Antiochus Epiphancs, Kang 

of Syria, ThciV lour temples vv«.re the richell 
ami molt beauiilul in the world, and long regaided 
as models of the three Greci<in orders oi a^hi- 
tenure 


While the earthquake and the fci \ do wai* con- inteftiae 
fined within a dom^ftic fpliere the a£ti\it) of Sparta, 

Argos, the fecond republic of the Peloponnefus, 
and long the moll conliderable principality in that bcxwiC i. 
peiimfula, underwent luch revolutions and misfor.* ^ 
tunes, as left lier neither inclination nor power to 
oppofjl the Athenian greamefs* E\ r rivals and 
enemies of Sparta, the Argives had jealoully d©^ 


^ StrabOf l*ix.p«^9l« 




Vitmvtus, kvli* 

jcUned 
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c P.’ cKned flie danger and glory of the Perfian war, to 
the ihccefs of which thdf adv^ftries had fo emi¬ 
nently contributed. This uh^ferous deyeiiftion 
paflTed not unpunifhed. As deferiers of the com¬ 
mon caufei, the Argives incurred the hatred and 
£ontempt of their piiblic-ipirited neighbours. My- 
chcea, once theproud residence ofroyil Agamemnon, 
Epidaurus and Trae2Jene, which formed refpefb’ve- 
ly the greateft ftrength and brightefi: ornament of 
the’Argive territory, threw oT the yoke of a capi¬ 
tal, whofe folly or bafenefs rendered her unworthy 
to govern them. Sicyon, Naupiia, Helisea, and 
other towns of kfs note, which were fcattered at. 


fmall diftances over the lace of that delightful pro¬ 
vince, ^obeyed the i'ummons to liberty, and affumed 
independence. The rebels (for as fuch they were 
treated by the indignant magiflrates of Argos) 
ftrengtbened themfelvos by foreign ajliance, and 
continued thenceforth to difdain the authority of 
their ancient metropolis and fovereign. At the 
commencement of the Peloponnelian war, they 
formed a refpcdable portion of the Lacedaemonian 
confederacy; while Argos alone, of all the cities in 
the Peloponnefus, openly efpoufed the caufe of the 
Athenians. 

Deftruc- ancfent city of Mycenae, which had firfl: 

tioji of founded the trumpet of fedition, was the only vtc- 
M)'cena:. Argivc rcfcntment. The Argives feiised a 

iavoufable opportunity, while the allies and adhe¬ 
rents of Mycenae were occupied with their domef- 
tic concerns, to lead their whole forces agaihfl the 
place ; and having taken it by ftorm, they deci- 
^ , mated 
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mated th^ inhabitants, and demoliflied not only the chap. 
walls, but die to^ ^ Itibjtf, li^hkh was never after- 
wards rfbjdlt. . 

1 he defultory t^faflions of fo maiiy dates and Tfhe infe- 
cities as.cpmpbfcd the name and* nation of Oreece, 
muft appe^ a ’tiontinual maze of perplexity and rejeilthe 
confuGon, unlefs wc csurefuUy follow the threads 
which ihould direbl us in this intricate, yet not in¬ 
extricable, labyrinth. But if we ferioufly apply 
ourfelves to inveftigate the hidden caufes of events, 
and to trace revolutions to their fourcc, we (hall bo 
furprifed by the agreeable difcovery, that the hif- 
tory of tliis celebrated people is not entirely that 
mafs of diforder which it appears on a fuperficial 
furvey* The fantc caufes which reprelTed the a£l:i- 
vity, and humbled the pride of z^rgos", operated 
alike fatally on Thebes, the fccond republic beyond 
theifthmus, and the only one that ever afpired to rival 
the power of Athens. The Thebans, for fimilar, 
or more odious rcafons, than thofe which had re- 
ilraine 4 the Argives, had alfo withheld their opijfl- 
ance ii^ the P^fian war ; and by this mean femfh- 
nefs or treachery had juftly provoked the indigna¬ 
tion of the fubordinate cities of Boeotia. -Not only 
Thefpise; and Platsea, which had ever borne with 
impadpnee the Theban yoke, but the fea«ports of 
Aulis, Anthemon, and Larymna; Afchra, the be-* 
loved hat^tation of old Heliod; Coronea, over- 
ihadowed by mount Helicon, a favourite feat of 
the niufe$5 l»ebadea, femous for its oracle of Tro- ■ 


XKodar* Lxi. p-376* 

‘ V *('. ' 


phonius^ 
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1 fi<* 1 ho* 
A*)" 

taui < inju 
anco (rotn 
Spaita. 
Oiyrap. 
Kxx. a« 
A.C.459. 

U ^ 


Wife po¬ 
licy (4 
•^hat ilate. 


Athew 
enables the 
Ftioiian* 
to' lair- 
tain th‘nr 
intiepcakl 
enccu 


phonius; 'Delium aiad iVialkoinen^, fefpcdively 
facted to ApoUp and iVfinei^^^ t(;^ptfeer with X.euc- 
tra mi the doftitjied ’of iiomortal 

vifilori^sj all thefe Aiccojjively r^e£led the 
juiifdidbn tuid fover^ignty of Thebes* which, 
durbg the mvaiion of Xerxes, had ib fhamefully 
betrayed the common intereft and thwarted the 
general impulfe of the nation 

During, feveral years, the Thebans patiently 
yielded to a (loriii, which they found it impoffible 
to xenft* But when the Spartans began to breathe 
after the recovery of Ithoinc, and liad made a fuc- 
cefsful expedition againfl the Phocian»s, in defSice 
of ih^ kinfmen in Doris, the Thebans warmly 
folicitli them to take part in their domeilic quar¬ 
rels, and to enable them to regain ihcir afeendant 
in Bccolia; with afTurance that they would employ 
tjie fadl moments oi returnirg vigour to oppofe 
the growing ^ pcctciifions of the Athenians This 
propofal \\as accepted, not only by the refentment, 
but by the policy of the Spartan fenate, who per¬ 
ceived that it equally concerned their intcrefl'^ that 
the neighbouring city of Aigos fhould loie her ju- 
rifdijflion over Argolis; and that Ibebes^ iht 
P^ghbour and rival of Athens, lliould recover her 
avfthority in Baotia. 

Iliey were applying themfelves with vigour and 
to effedf this falutary purpofe, wh^ the 
affive vigilance of Athens difpatched anfar^y> 
fifteen thpufand Rrong, to m^tain th0 

Xiiodor. 1.3id, p. 4«3, A fifq. A TbucydiA li, ^,# 73 , 
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fftice of B(^$>tfat ‘; TJie 'valjAil? arid' 'foririui^.4f c h a I>. 

, a. a «?. 

places —««• 

Kty ta ’ ^^wiiicb;. ^ 

Mtetfeon aia 5 Pliitsea «,confirtilteci of 

BceijtikT no^^cotild thii Thebans, riOtiyithftatiyimg 
thei^pirtial Huccefs againft feveral of the reyoMd } 

recover* tjbeir authority in thdt province, jun- . . T 

til^^oit fourfcbre years afterwards, they emerged >" 

mOTtidden fplendour under the conduct of their 

I ' ^ I I ^ ^' * 

'iieroic'Tpamuiondas. " ' ^ '' 

‘ The ambitious policy of Pericles, whicn%ili be ^bitious 

fiilif ^Jtplained in the fequel, was eager to pjmfit Athexw. 
by ei^ry favourable turn of fortune. ,tte took care 
td^lace Athenian garrifohs' iii feveral Bdeqtian for- 
/trefieshe made the neighbouring repjjjblics of 
^b^i^.and M^gara feel and acknowledge the f!|-; 
^r^acy of Athens; and after fending '^IfltelaSi a. c. 455- 
. ?^'con^ahder epdued father with an impbtuQua than . 
wc^ihrbgulated courage, to ravag# the cdaiL bf the,, ^ 
Pelo^nndfus, he failed thither lieisfe year m J>erfoh, A C. 454 * 
aiid^k^e; the tac^daemoniahs and their, j^lli^ deep-^- ' 

iy r%ret^ thatThey had too fi^h' dircbv^d thrir 
';%^inprit)j'"toinlb a reptibUc,-alike pro-' 

i^ri' ■ vengeance on^ it| ‘'^na$'yS 
, lu..' -te'-iiarint leadw' ■Wei#’-aaua% 

fin'ce 

7 'L^\r\/r * 
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^ Xff ^ prevailed over the innocence and merit of Ci- 
L—mon, and procured the banilhment of that illuftri- 
ous commander. But Cimon was recalled oin two 
years; and his return was fignalifed by a fufpenfion 
of arms in Greece, which that real patriot had been 
as zealous to promote, as he was ambitictus to 
purfue his Afiatic triumphs. Thus treaty how- 
A. c. 447* ever, was foon broken; but an ill-concerted and 
itnfortujiate enterprife aguinlh t hebes (difapproved 
by Peiicles himfclf), in w'hich the ralli Tolmidas 
loft liis army and his life, made the Athenians 
again liften to terms of accommodation. They 
A, c. 445. agreed to withdraw th<’ir garrifons from Boeotia; 
to difavpw all pretenfions againft Connili and Me- 
gara, pretenfions which had no other eife£f than to 
exafperate thofe little republics againft their ufurp- 
iiig neighbour; and, on complying with thef' con¬ 
ditions, the Atheniars recovered their citizens made 
captive in Boeotia, through the mifconducl: of Tol¬ 
midas 

Thf truce This was the famous truce of thirty years con- 
y.ai9. ^ eluded in the fourteenth year preceding the Pelo- 
oiymp* ponnefian war. '(he former treaty bad been li- 
to ^ much Ihortcr pv^riod; for it is W'orihy 
of obfervation, that e\eii in their agreements of 
peace, tht Greeks difeovered that perpetual pro- 
penlity to war, which was the unhappy effe^i of 
their political iaflitutioiis 

h^otives ot The terms of this accommodation, feemingly 
riiLwior’ favourable to the intcreft of Atliens, were 

p*ntiug 

Diodor. l#xn. p. 393. Thucydid. Li. p, 71, Si fiqq. 

Idem, p. 74, * 


dilated, 
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di^lated, however, rather by the ambition than chap, 
the equity of that republic; a amclufjon that evi- 
dently refulis from examining the third feries of 
events, which (as obferved above) rompletes the 
hiftory of this nfeniorable period. Ainidft the Between 
foreign expeditions of Cimon, and the domeflic 
diffenfions of Greece, the Athenian arms and po- 410, A. c. 
Jicy had been gradiially, during thiity years, efta- 
blifliing the fove/eiguty of the republic over her 
diftant colonics and confederates, lliis bold un¬ 
dertaking was finally accompli.lied by Pericles, 
whofe charafter contributed, more than that of any 
oneSnan, to the glor) and greatnofs, as well as to 
the calamities and ruin, of bLs country* 

His father Xanthipj>us, who gained the ftuflri- CharacH' 
ous vidbory at M}cak*, rejoiced in a fon endued <1^,. 
with the happitft natural talents, and an innate love 
of glory. His youth was entruftv^d to the learned 
and virtuous Damon, who concealed, under the 
uninvidious title of madcr of rhetoric, the ait of 
animating his pupil with an ambition to deferve 
the firft rank in the republic, as well as of adoi n- 
ing him with the acconiplifhments mofi: necLffaiy 
to attan it. From Ariffagoras of CKi^'omcnt*, de* 
noim'nated the philoibpher of mind, on account 
his continual foiicitude to confirm the inoilt import¬ 
ant and moft plcafing of all dodrin^'s, that a be¬ 
nevolent intelligence prefides ovci the operation*# 
of nature, and the events of human life, Pericies 
early learned to controul the teinpeft of youthful 
paflions, which fo often blalt the promifing hopes 
of manhood ; to preferve an uulliaken conftancy in 

'i ' all 
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CHAP, all the vicillitmjps fortune, fince all are the va- 
ried*^ difpenfatioj^ o^^the fame w^fe providences 
and to trample^ vdth generous, contempt* ^ on the 
grovelling "fupeifftition hf the Tims quali¬ 

fied by nature an^ education, heTooh djfylayed, in 
the Athenian ajiembly, an eloquence, nouriihed 
by the copious ipring of philolbphy, and ennobled 
by the manly elevation of his chara^er. His 
fpcech^ cpnfifted not in the unpremeditated effu- 
fions of a temporary enthuf afm; he was the firft of 
countrymen, who, before pronouncing bis dif- 
coutfes, committed them to writing * : they were 
ftudied and^ompofed with the moft laborious and 
patlenf care; and being policed by repeated 
touches of improving <iri, they rofe in admiration 
In proportion as they were more clofely examined 
by the piercing eye of criiicifm; and acquired 
tho epithet of Olympian, to c xprefs that permanent 
Imd Ready luftre which they refitted 
he U fuf- fuperior talents of Pericles, which, in a 

pe6Utdof well regulated government, would have increafed 
his influence, had well nigh occafioned his ruin in 
a turbulent and fufpicious democracy. The me¬ 
mory of the oldcfl citizens faithfully recoH^ed, 
and the envy or fears of the younger readily be- 
Jfcvbd, that the figure, the countenance, jand the 
voice of the young orator, Ibronoly refera|»j^d thofe 
of iJk Ambitious and artful Pififtratus, wlw;^ 
douAlrirtues had fubverted the liberty ot 1^ coun¬ 
try. The alsUrmed jealoufy of freedom, whpn cjj6;en 
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deftroyed, in ah hour, the authority chap. 

jRowIy, and with'much labour, during many mieri- xir. 
torious. years, " ihight bh tempted'to pimilh the 
anticipated tyralmy of Pericles; who, to efcape the 
difgrace of tffe bftracifm, feunne^ the dangerous 
admiration of the aflembly. ’ . / , ‘ 

The a< 3 ive vigour of his mSid thus withdrawn he courts 
from politics, was totally difedled to war;;^ahd his 
(abilities, alike fitted to eitcel in every honourable Athenian 
purfuit, knd gradually opening with every occafion populace; 
to difpluy them, carried off the palm of military 
renown from the mofl illullrious captams of the 
^ ,^e. “Cimpn alone furpaffed. him in the objed: of 
his victories gained^ over Barbariaiis; but Pericles 
equalled Cimon in valour and conduct. A rivality 
in warlike fame was followed by a competition for 
civil honours. Cimon, who had been introduced 
on the theatre of public life by the virtuous Arif^, 


tides, regarded, like that great man, a ^moderate, 
ariflocracy, as the government moft conducive to 
public happinefs. The contrary opinion was 
wm*mly maintained by Pericles, who found an 
oUent^tious admiration of demoiracy the heft ex¬ 
pedient for, removing the prejudice exci|^d againfl: 
him, by bis, i'^emblance to Piflftratus, of afpiripg, 
or at’^leaft\of bemg worthy to afpire,:..;at roy4' 
power. 'On every , eccafiqn, he defended the privip 
Iig^ of th'e'p^ple, againft^ rile pretenfionsj pf.thgi.. 
rich jibble: he' embraced' not pnly ihe' inte^ 
re!l|bSf kdoptM^ the^ capricious ijaffioW ofthe 
miilftWde;, jeherilhing thdr. prehjiinption,^jiktter- 
ihg" their opacity,, ^^ 3 m^ify- 
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ing their tafle for pleafure withoQt expence, and 
fomenting their natural antipathy to the Spartans, 
who, as the patrons of rigid ariftocracyj w^re pe¬ 
culiarly obnoxious to their refeiitment. 

The condition of the times powerfully confpired 
with the views and meafures of Pericles, fince the 
glory and wealth acquired in the Perfian war, pro¬ 
cured not only allies and power to the Rate, but in- 
Jedlry and iilidopendence to the populace. The 
foil cf Xanthippus impelled this natural current, 
which ran fo ftrongly in his favour when he 
maintained, that the citizens of Athens were enti¬ 
tled to enjoy equal advantages at home, to chal¬ 
lenge a jull pre-eminence in Greece, and to af- 
junie a legal doinmioii over their diRant colonic-, 
and Cc.nfederates. 

Thele uiifortunate communities h?d unwariiv 

j 

forged theii* own chains, 'vhen they contented to 
raife an annual fubhdy to maintain the guardian 
navy of Athens. They perceived not, that this 
temporary benevolence would be foon converted 
into a per[»etual trilnite, fmee in proportion as 
they became unaccuRnied to w^ar, they laid ihem- 
felves at the mercy of that republic, to which they 
bad tainoly entruRed the care of their defence. 
When ilhj "igorous exadions of Athens fpcedily 
warned iL-ai of their error, the wide intervals at 
which they were feparated from each other, ren¬ 
dered it iinpolliblo for them to afford mutual affiR- 
:iiice, and to acl with united vigour. Naxos, 
lhafos, Aigina, Eubcea, Samos, and other iflands 
or cities of Icfs imjiortance, boldly Rruggled to 

repel*. 
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repel iifurpation; but fighting fingly, were fuc- c h A P* 
celiively fubdued; while new, and more ’grievous, ^ 

burdehs were cruelly Impofed on them. The leaft 
patient again murmured, petitioned, rebelled, and 
taking arms to lefift oppreffion, were treated with 
the feverity- due to unprovoked feditioa. The pu- 
nifhment inflicted on them was uniformly rigorous. 

They were compelled to deliver up the authors of 
the revolt, to furrender their {flipping, to demo- 
lifh their w^alls, or receive an Attieiiian garrifon, to 
pay the expences of the war, and give hoflages for 
their future obedience ". It is not the bafmefs of 
general hiftory to describe more mmiitcly the events 
of this focial war, which was carried on chiefly by 
Pericles, and finiflied in the courfe of thirty years, 
with every iuccefs that the mod prefumptuous ambi¬ 
tion of Athens could either expeft or defire. Samos, 
the capital of the iilaiid of that name, made the 
mod vigorous rcTidance ; but at length furrtnd ^red 
to Pericles, after a fiegc of nine months, in the 
ninth year before the war of Pelopormefus 

Hidorians, partial or credulous, have handed Spint or 
down fomc atrocious cruelties commitied after the 

man go- 

taking of Samos, which may be confidently reje£ted remmect; 
as fi£lions, injurious to the fame of Pericles, who, 
though he approved and animated the afpiring ge¬ 
nius of his country, and vainly flattered himfelf that 
he could judify, by reafons of flare, its mod ambi¬ 
tious ufurpations, uniformly fliewed hirnfelf inca- 

** ThucydiJ. & Bloclor. loc.^ citat. 

*■ Thucydici. l.i. p. 75. 
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CHAP, pable of an7 dellbers^te wkednds. It may be 
^ ^ obf^rvedj however^ that, as the modeinste peace with 

Sparta had been concluded chiefly with^a view to 
allow the’'Athenians to apply their undivided at- 
frve^fo^ tendon to the affairs of their tributaries^ the feve^ 
rity to- rities exercifed over thefe unfortunate dlates were 
wards itt confequence of that treaty rather intereafed than 
en^/ ii)itt^te(L Athenian magiilrates and garrifons 
w^fc fent'to govern and command them. They 
were burdened with new impofidons, and dilho- 


noured by new badges of fervitude. The lands, 
which the labour of their anceftors had cultivated, 


were feized and appropriated by ftrangers, who 
«.njoycd the diftindion of Athenian colonies; and 
all thefe once independent and flourifhing republics 
were thenceforth compelled to fubmit their mutual 
• contefls, their domeftic differences, and even their 
private litigations, to the cognifance and dedfioii 
of Athenian affemblies and tribunals \ By draw¬ 
ing thus clofely the reins of government, Pericles, 
m the courfe of ten years, brought into the trea- 
fury of Athens the fum of near two millions ftcr- 
Ifng His^vigilance fcafonably difplayed the ter¬ 
rors of the Athenian navy before the moft diftant 
enemies o** allies of the republic; by alternate 
pjlkfiiicy and firmnefs, by fucceflive promife^, bribes, 
ai^d threats, he repreffed the jealous hoffility of 
neighbouring powers; and while his ambition and 
magniflcWice fortified and adorned the capital with 


f f 

Ifocniies k Xsigfifp)^, de Repi^ Ai&ea* 

TliacviSdi l)kidor. Ifod^ PluL kc. 
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external ftrength and fplendour, ^thcy alfo laid the 
fouildations of thdfe internal difordeia, which ren¬ 
dered^ his lpn^''adfn!h}fl:jration glorious for his con¬ 
temporaries, i^tal to the fticceeding generation, 
and evp* memoral^le with poRerity. ‘ 
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CHAP. XIII. 

' J ^ 

Tranjition to the internal State of Athens»-~-^Laws 
of Draco—^Solon — Pifijlratus — Clljlhenes—Arif 
' tides—Pericles*—Final Settlement of the Athe- 
^ni'in Government,—Fiew ' of the Athenian Em- 
pre*-—The combined Effed ofi external Profperiiy 
, and democratic Government on Planners—Arts 
—Luxury•‘^Hijlory of Grecian Literature and 
Phtlofophy,—Singular Conirafe and Balance of 
Virtues and Vices,—The fublimc Phtlofophy of 
Anaxagoras and Socrates,—The unprincipled Cap- 
tioufnefs of the Sophifls.—The moral Tragedies cf 
Sophocles and Eunphic.s,—The licentious Buf¬ 
foonery of Ariftophanrs,—The im'iiaiivc Arts em¬ 
ployed to the mhlejl Purpofes—and abufed to the 
moji infamous.—Magnfuuice cf pubJ'c L'cfiivals, 
—Simplicity in private Life.—Modejl Referve of 
' Athenian Women, — Voluptucufricf^ Impudence, and 
Artifices of the School of Afpafia, 


taking of Samos clofed the long 
of Athenian coiiquefts, During the nine 
fubfequent years, that once fortunate people en¬ 
joyed and abufed the blelSngs of peace and pro- 
fperity. Their oftentaiious difplay, of, power in-, 
creafed the envy and terror of Greeks and Barba¬ 
rians, and excited' the obftinate and bloody war of 
twenty-feven years, during which the force of the 

whole 
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v/liole Grecian nation, was exerted to demolilh or c H A P- 
uphold the (lately edifice of .empire that had been 
rearedf by the ambitious patriotifm of Pericles. 

Afiifted by feeble or rcludlant allies, Athens lung 
ftruggled againfl: the combined ftrengili of Pclo- 
ponnefus, Boeotia, Macedon, Sicily, and Pcrfia; 
and our curiolity mull defervcdly be attra<2:ed to¬ 
wards the internal refources and moral condiiioii of 
a people, who, with few natural advantages, could 
make fuch memorable and pertinr'cious eiForts, and 
who, amidll the din of arms, lull cultivating and 
improving their favourite aits, produced thofe im¬ 
mortal monuments of talle and genius, which, lur- 
viving the deftruclion of thoir walls, navy, and 
harbours, have ever attefled the giorv of yVthens, 
and the impotent vengeance of her enemies. In 
an inquiry of this kind, the fcieiice of government 
and laws, which gives fecurity to all other fcicncjs, 
merits the firll place in our attention; nor, at this 
diilance of time, will the enlightened reader con-r 
template with indifference the laws of Athens, 
which having been incorporated ' into the Roman 

jmif- 


‘ 'I'he Romans fent depiitiet. to Atlxcns, to obtain a copy of SoJon'i 
laM’s, four hundi'C'.! and fifty four years before CbirlL 7'he beneiiti 
derived from theie lalutary mfiitutions wc-e gratefully acknow- 
ledg'^d by the liberal c..ndour of a people, who knew how to appre¬ 
ciate the merit of enemies and fubjc< 5 fs. Hear the language of 
Plmy (I. viii. ep* 24.) to Maximus, who in tlic feign of Trajaa 
was appoitited govijrnor of the proxance Achaia or Greece: “ Re¬ 
member that you go to a country, wdiore letters, poUtcnefs, and agri¬ 
culture itfelf (if we believe common report), weie invented - • . , 
Revere the gods apci heroes, the ancient viitue and glory of the na¬ 
tion. Refpecll; en its fables and its vanity; remembering that from 
Greece we derived our /a-wJ* The right of cotuiuell, indeed, hath 

.,, ’ H 4 cuabled 
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, pifa£lcic'i^ 'plj'ftl^e' Odthic natibijM?*?, 
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/'Xlkfi'admirable'^ >f >thp-^c ^^es 
yWe ^|j)uilt on teligioii; whiphj have fuUy 
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to iinpofe ow* laws on the Oreeks i but that people had 
iSii^ W'ue tbeir laws, at our foCidtatiott, and^hen they had 
nSGihing »to feat' from our arms. It would be inhuman and bar- 
baimis to' deprive them of the fiuall remnant of libert)^ which they 

Hall poflefe.** ' ‘ ^. y* 

Juftiman'a Pandecfts, it is well knOwn,-w^ere djfcovdtd at 

in Italy,, a: D. 1130. In lefs than n^^r- 

wWs, the'civil law was fludied and underftood m all the great pio- 
vift «8 of lEurdpe; and tliis ftudy (as Mr.' Hume obfervefi|^ Rogu of 
Riehard the Third) tended to Ihatpen the wits of men, to give hh^ 
dity to their judgment, to improve their tafte, and to abohm tw , 
bMtaus'jurifprudence which univetfally prevailed among the Gothic 
Mlm&s. To this law. we owe the abolition of the mode df hy 
the ordeal, the corihet, the duel, and other meth^ etiuaUy ndicu- 
lo^ ^nd abfurd. Pecuniary commutations cealed to be adnu^d for 
C)atoe»i private revenge wasWno longer asuthtMafcd by the inagiftrate; 
“Wid the omrununity - was made to feif:! its mtereft in matetatning the 
a nd aven^ng the wrongs, of ^all its members* See more m 

t bf admirable difcourfe annexed to the Reign of Richard thp Thi^, 
-1, '-jj' 1.*:* in Mr.,PTunie*s own WtadSiW.The 



lemjcie v«i4»y * 1 ** —... ^— ry v * 

"the ftudy of it, at a time when the more ejtahfcd and 
'fpecp^i^f fcienccs carried no Charms with them '; and thpif the Uft 
hrSath*^ ^xent liti^ature which remained inicorrupfed, was hapj^y 
thl^'^l^dSi^M^anlmitt^ to the modern wdrlii; for it is tenAaixable, that 
^im^.aeeline, of Kcm»n.l«»ndhfi when the phjlolf-phem ' 

_l.l. jnnrl fnnMftrV'. atul tho POStS.l^d huto* 
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expkirii^d above, afgertaincd and enforced the rights chap. 
and obligadious of pilblic and private life. Bat the . r 
abiifed*authorit}r of priefts and oracles, and the na¬ 
tural depravity of inan^ ever Iblicifeous to obtain the 
partial favour 6f his heavenly protestors on eaher 
terms than the faithful difcharge of his duty, gra* 
dually levered, by fi-aud or violence, the natural 
and moft falutary union between religion and mo¬ 
rality j in confequence of which reparation, the 
former degenerated into an illiberal fuperitidon, 
and the latter relaxed into licentioufnefs, or iliffened 
into pedantry. The ftriking comparifon, or rather 
contrail, between the genius and characlcr, the vir¬ 
tues and vices, of the Greeks, as varioiifly deferibed 
by Homer and by Solon, and which is fo ntuch to 
the advantage of the eailier jjcriod, muft, in the 
progrefs of this dilcourfe, naturally prefont itfcif to 
the reflc£lion of the attentive reader, and will fet in 
the cleareil point of view the unhappy revolution 
of manners, which time and accident had produced 
in the wide interval between the p(^ct and the legii- 
Jator. 

The very hnperfe^ legiflation of Dracowho 
flouriihed thirty years before Solqn % proved that 
the Athenians felt tlic want of a fcience, which they oiymp. 
knew not how to acquhe or cultivate. The au- xxujc. *. 
Here gravity of that magiftrate feems to have im- 
pofed on the eafy credulity of (he,multitude’; for ', 
his ignorance or feverity were alike unworthy 
the hriportant office with which he was . 

3 Suidi^s in vcKre Draco. Pollute, l.vui. c.vi. 

^ MevIrIluB, Soton. 

He 
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c H A p. He gave laws, which, according to the lively ex- 
preffion of an orator, feemed to be written % not 
with ink, but with blood; fince death or* banifli- 
incnt were his ordinary penalties for the moft tri¬ 
vial offences, as well as for the moft dangerous 
crimes: and he juftified this rigour, by abfurdly 
obferving, that the fmalleff Jiforders deferved death, 
and no fevercr puuifhment could be inflicted on the 
greateft. The laws of Draco, tiierefore, i/^nded 
oiilv to increafe the evils which they were defiened 
to remedy *; and no people over prefented ? feene 
of greater confufion and miferv, than did the un- 
happy Athenians, when the ahihries and virriu's of 
Solon were feafonably called lo then* relief, 
ef Solon. In relating the gv-^nend revolutions of Gieece, wc 

O^ymp. occafion to dercribe tlic important ferviees, 

A.C.594. illuftrious merit of this rxiraurcliiuiry man, 

whofe difintereffcd-ncff. petrioti'aj, and lunnanity 
equalled his military conduct ard fuccefs. His 
royal extradion (for he fprang fi'om the lace of the 
' Codridm), his experienced abilities, above all, his 
approved wifdom and equity, pointed him out fm* 
the nobleft and nioft fublime employment of hu¬ 
manity, that of regulating the laws and govern¬ 
ment of a free people. Such, atMcafl, the Athe¬ 
nians may be confidcred, w^hen their unanimous 
fuffrage rendered Solon the abfolute umpire of 
their whole conffitution and policy ; although, prior 

* The oiator Demac!es» of wlu>m luore hereafter. The obttTva- 
tioT> hat been always repeated fpeakt/ig of Draro, though his laws 
wcie rcrtiiioly 'written neither with blood nor ink. Even Ihofe of 
Solon v'fTt only engraved on tables kept in the citadd. 

*- Politic, I. ii, &. Plub in Solon. 

to 
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to this period, they fuffered the combined evils cf 
anarchy and opprcllion ^ ^ The magiilrates plun¬ 
dered the treafury and the temples; and often be¬ 
trayed, for bribes, the interefts of their country. 
I'he rich tyrannifed over the poor, the poor con¬ 
tinually alarmed the fafety of the rich. The ra¬ 
pacity of creditors knew no bounds. They 'com- 
pdled the infolvent debtors to cultivate their lands 
likt' cattle ; to perform the fervice of beafts of bur¬ 
den ; and to transfer to them their fons and daugh¬ 
ters, whom they exported as Haves to foreign 
countries. Solon, with a laudable vanity, boalls of 
having recovered ami rellored to their native rights 
many of thufe unhappy men, vTiofe Sentiments had 
been debafed, and languag' corrnpicd, by the in¬ 
famy of Barbarian ‘fervitude \ 'I he wretched po¬ 
pulace deriving courage l/caii deri'^air, had deter¬ 
mined no longer to fubinit to fuch multiplied 
rigours; and bef«.;re the wiidom of the latvgiver 
interpofed, they had taken the reiblution to clecb 
and follow fome warlike leader, to attack and but¬ 
cher their oppreiTors, to eiiablilh an equal partition 
of lands, and to inflitute a new form of govern¬ 
ment But the numerous clients and retainers, 
who, in a country liitic acqur.inled with arts and 
manufactures, dependid on the wealthy proprietors 
of the lands and mines of Attica, muft have ren¬ 
dered this undertaking alike dangerous to bo<-h 
parties; fo that both became willing rather to fub- 
mit their differences to law, than to decide them bv 
the fword. 

' I 

’ Fragm, Solonii apud Demofth. p. 434. edit. Wd. 

* Idem; laid. ^ Plut. m Solon. 
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CHAP. 1 iie iittj^artiality of Solon montetf the unliplted 
, . confidence of I«$ country. He maintained the 

lijs regu.' ancieht divifion of plroperty, but aboliflied debts, 
latwnfr efiabliihed the rate of intereft 12 per cent 

ing pro- which it aftetwards remained; but forbade, that 
peit,^. {J10 infolvent debtor fhould become the fiave of his 


Now-mo¬ 
dels the 
govern¬ 
ment. 


creditor, or be compelled to fell his children into 
fervitude. After thofe preliminary regulations, 
which feemed immediately neccjfary to the public- 
peace, Solon proceeded, with an imparrial and 
fteady hand, to uew-model the government 
on this generous, but equitable principle, that the 
few ought not, as hitherto, to command, and the 
many to obey; but that the colledivc body of the 
people, legally convened in a national alTeinbly, 
were entitled to decide, by a* plurality of voices, 
the alternatives of peace and war; to contraft 
or diflblve alliances ith foreign ilates; to enjoy 


** The moft ionc<ft iaton* Rtion cdnccrung the ancient republic 
of Alheub. And the la\ & ui bolouy is coi tai'ied in iVnilot. Pmgm. dc 
Civit. Athen. and m various parts of In. fecond» fourth, and fixtK 
books of Politics, a. In Itocrat. i\reopagit. Panathen. 4cPaneg)t. 
And 3. In Plut. in \ir. Solon. Xonophou's Tieatile concemlng thi* 
Athenian republic, rehtea tp later tnnea, when many tpipriqitioub HaU 
crept as will be after st'ards explAined. It ia remarkable, tlut Po¬ 
lybius, i. vi. has confoiindcd the inoduate indOftiuiona S^lon with 
the demorratical litcntiouthcfs and tyranny intiodured by Pericles 
ftad his fuccenbfrs in the admin’ftration. Ihe palpable txron of fo 
^udicidus m author prove how little accurate khou^ledge the Greeks 

S iflRd on the jTubj*^ of their own hlAory 5 and it is 

a *tnod(^m writer, who blindly follows fuch, not to fall 

ihftuxnerahle ettert and couelcadit^otis. The treatiik of ArLObUe 
* (d« kiivitate) above d«farvf» partlquUr xtiamion j^renn 

thofA who write or Body the hUtory n^blioe. «; we Uie 
g« rml and often more than the ^lemi, of poliirical fk Ma- 

giiavdi, whi'h lUpnfefquieu ot^di without once ac« 

kuowlctying his obligation, . 

‘ ^ ' aU 
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^11 the branches of legWAtive or fovsnign power ”; chap. 
and to eled, approve, aaJ juagj the magiftrates . 
or minifters entruRed, for a limited time, with the 
exectitivs authority* ^ 

Tn the a6;uat Rate ofmoft countiaes of Europe, Hishfli- 
fuch a form of govenimcnt, as pnly takes place in fy ,^.1 
fome fmali cantons of Switzerland, would be at- 
tended with the inconvenience of withdrawing the 
citizens too much from their private affairs. Bui 
in ancient Greece, and particularly in Atuca, the 
ilaves were four times more numerous than the 
freemen ; and of the latter we may compute that 
little more than one half were entitled to any fltui'c 
in the fovereignty. Strangers, and all thofe who 
could not afeertain their Athenian deic^’m, ■'bodi in 
the male and female Ihie, wore touily e>cluJ.»J 
from the affembly and courts of jultice. The re¬ 
gulations of Solon marked the utmoft attontica to 
preferve the pure blood of Athens unmixed and 
uncorruptedj nor could any foreigner, whatever 
meiit he might claim with the public, be admitted 
to the ra^ of citizen, unlefs he abandoned for ever 
his native country, profoffed the krowledge of 
fome Jiighly ufeful or ingenious art, and, in both 

The election cohtalacd a mixture of cham e, fitu.p U ole who v. ere 
named by the J>eople call lots to deude on whom the office fiiould be 
conferred. The ferae pra<Shce preva is m choofing the feoattn's of the 
republic 6f Beilie. But Solon that rhe foitunaU carulid'^te 

ihould undergio what i$ called a piobation; his character and medta 
were thue expofed to H fecond femtinyt m confe^ucnce of whJchf iti 
feerned fearedy polTible that any man Ihould attain power, who Wa» 
altogether unworthy of public confidence. 

See my intfodtu^ory BIfeourfe to the Oiatiom of Lyfbe and 
tlbcrates, p. 41 & feijq* 

caf^s, 
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H A r. had b^f'n choien by ballot, in a full aiTenibly 

. of 0\ ihoiiftind Atheiuans. Thefe ciiciimltances 

(crp^.ci. Ily a« iho Allicnian people weio ufuaJIy 
convv.n cl only four limes in thiity-five days) 
jiievcutid ihcii all niblies from being; either io in- 
eonv^ineni uul buid^nlon , or fo numerous and 
ruaniltuu) as at hill hejit be luppofed. 

y t tbt ir numbt r‘N ind Ihll moie tiun impotiiofity 
iiid i«n<)icij ce, nuulhoe piov d iiKoufiif^nt ^\lth 
^ ■'od i;uv( in nent, if b 1 ju h J e t l^viiud the 
vliTI (T the lepiibliC liom the wives of popi • ir 
ii '2\, b\ the two fiipi aiuh(i il the bv.niLj 
and the Ar >p t ii.., ti hinnls on lUill/ cf 
eh>n]‘\ ani of v "'ll i t iiiiv pi vv \ into > b^ch 
Tiicn of .1 Cf i ’il dvJci’p o^i’\ coal 1 leciivci 
as me mb*. 

Il diM- bi m eh 1 U ^'> 1^0 foe c 1 fi s, 

1 n cl the ac'endni' lo d pi tb^i lie 

firfl (K‘ e tfdcd 'ft h w^ i 1 ’■'ds amiuahy 
}ieldul liv( h 1 1 ed in ahiu i I iiqu d, is well as 
dry r ^ iimjJ; i , ia i c lo r nun oi whole 
ytarli me. in i o le < le hi I t fixf^ p(»Tul> 
ibilinT, v-viiif < uivJ lit, A V* eftimaU the 
relaii»„ ' th n t uii^y b th i ol labour, 
and o^th’ fill mofl r cl t) to fh, to about 
fisL hi bn p)LPe h '•In-; *n th pnieiit ai>e*. 
The 1 Til cKt> ol tiui wh^iL cflates 

produce ■» ihrei hurdifd ineafuifs, the third, of 
ihoP' wbefe efluc> produced two hundred j the 
fourth, and by far t^ t mofl i]>in*''ious clafo of Athe- 
X"* ans, e’‘'hor pofTciTcd no landed property, or at lead 

* *‘<p rntrrdic ''n I ^ P 3^4* 

enjo)cd 
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<»njoyed not a* revenue in land equal to twenty-four c il A P, 
pounds ilerling, or, agreeably to the above proper- . , 

don, twp hundred and forty pounds of our prefenn 
currency. ^ 

All ranks of citi:seiis v/ere alike adiniltcd to vole Prerop-i- 
in the public a.Tembly, and to judge in the courts 
of juflicc, whether civil or criminal, which were 
properly fo many committees of the alfcmbly^^ 

But the throe firit claffcs were cxclufively euthled 
to lit in the Lnate, to decide in the Areopagus, or 
to hold any other oflice of magiftracy. I’o thefe 
dignities they were elected by the fiee fulVrages of 
the people, to vhom they were accountable fur 
tlnJr adminidration, and by whom they might bo 
puuifhed for mulyerration or negligence, ahhough 
th.v deriv'd, no einolmneat frt>in ilie ddnxent d:f- 
cha.rge of their duty. 

The fenate of four hundred, which, eight )-uy Oi ii.t; 
years after its inflitution, was riugin-'iited to five 
hundred by Cliffhenes, enjoyed the importrnit pre¬ 
rogatives of convoking the po{mlar ait’oiRbly ; of 
previoufly examining all inaticTs behu'c they came 
to be decided by tlio people, which gave to it a 
negative before debate in ail pubiic rcfolutioiioj 
arui of making laws by its fob* authority, which 
had force during a year- Bcfides this gcneial 


('f 

HI 5CO. 


In my introdud^ory diicourr«?s to ths Oratkiv. of Lyfias» &c. 
I had occafion to explain the nature of thi Athenian tribunals. Since 
the publication of that work, the lams fubjedi, and parUcuiarljr the 
form of civil procefs, has been accurately explained by Sir William 
Jones, in the Diflertations annexed to his tran{l.it:on of IfcEUs. Mr. 
Pettii^al’s learned work upon the ufe and practice of jicnes smonjjfHe 
ancients, lately fell into my hands. Whereip my idcat and his difibr, 
vUI ealiljr appear from the text, and needs not to be pemted out. 

* fuper- 
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c H A p. fuperintendence tbe.fenate was exclufively invefted 
with nwy hraiiches of the . executive 

power, i prcfideat of this board of council h^d 
" "* .. " ■ The 


The nine 
ai-chon$. 


alone built Ihi^;.. equipped, fleets i^id 
arihies; feiged. »aiid confined ' * ttate critninais*; 
examined and puniihed feveral' offences, which 
were not exprefsly'forbidden by, any pofitive 
. law. The weight of fuch a coundl, which af- 
lembled every day, except fefUvals, infufed a 
f iaf^e mixture, of ariftocracy into the Athenian con- 
» i^^ntion. TMs^as we fliull immediately explain, 
was ftiil farther increaCed by the authority of the 
Aifeopagus, a court fo named from the place where 
it was heldlj a hill.facrcd to Marv^ adjoining to the 

V citadel. 

, < _ 

^, The, principal magillrates dn Athens were the 
nine archons^ the fir ft of whom gave his name to 
the year, and prsfiilld in the civil courts ’of juftice, 
^here a committee of tlie people, chofen promifeu- 
oufly from all caffes by lotfat as judges and 
jiiry"; but whei*e it belonged to the archon and his 
aflfefforsj'men appointed by fuffrage, arid acquainted 
to take what in Scotland is called a 
precognition, to preferibe the form of ad:rdn, to 
ballot *% and to fcccit^e and declare the 

eflbMSil'tUiTerence foVt'W'ec^ the ,Ronmi iuid Athtoian go*- 
ycrniisiCTit, coAfijFled in the dllFerent confUttition of the jui^ktaf ^pp'vrf^: 
ivhich.ih: Rosce renaained 300 j'ears'iatlie hands of the fenat^. The , 
Dcdildtms of the 0r9«chi} and mbft of the civil diSw^ens tv^h fi^p* 'i 
pened before^ the of Atigi^us, ,^d for t^eir obje^ cr 

the akcring of this order of thiligs, atttl bringing the 
tution nearer the Athfenian. \, 
*0* rMvrH tc» ttyiiva, xff4 tw 4"»^o» h^osresf 93re tfep . 

Lyfiae* The fame writer mentions the 

' ^ v^pdia 
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verdid and fen fence of the court. The archon 
next in dignity, who had the appellation of king, 
prefide^ in caufes refpe£ting religion' and things 
facred, which formed the objeft of an important 
and dangerous branch of Athenian jurifpnidence. 
The archon, third in dignity, with his alTelTors the 
generalsprelided in military matters; and the 
fix remaining, who were known by the general ap¬ 
pellation of thefmothetae, heard criminal pleas of 
various kinds, or i*ather directed the proceedings 
of the fix courts where criminal caufes were exa¬ 
mined and determined. *Thefe nine archons, or 
prefidents of the feveral courts ofjuflice, like all 
other Athenian magiRrates, were, at the expiration 
of their annual office, accountable to the people; 
and when their condufl, after a fevere ferutiny, ap¬ 
peared to merit public approbation and gratitude, 
they were received, and remained for life, mem¬ 
bers of the Areopagus, a fenate invefted with a ge-^ 
neral infpeflion over the laws and religion, as well 
as over the lives and manners of the citizens; and 
which, in dangerous emergencies, was even entitled 
to affume a fort of cUdatorial power 

Such is the great outline of the conftitution 
cftablilhed by Solon, according to which every 
Atheziian citizen enjoyed the ineflimabie privilege 
of being judged by his peers, and tried by laws to 

LyllasV in the fecond oration agalnl): Alciblades ( a military-, 
caufe), not only mentions the or generals, but addielles 

them feparately ;prom the or judges. ^ 

Itewrat. Oratio Areopagit. ’ 

VOL. II* I which 


C u A P- 
xjir. 


The Areo¬ 
pagus. 


Happy 
tendency 
of Solon 
plan of 
govern¬ 
ment. 
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CHAP, which he himfelf had confented. Although the 

. . Jegifla^ve and judicial powers were thus lodged 

with the people, men of property and ability were 
alone entrufted with the adminiftration of govern¬ 
ment j and as power in fome meafure followed 
property, the fame expedient which ferved to main¬ 
tain a due diitindtion of ranks in fociety, tended 
alfo to promote the iiiduftry and frugality of the 
multitude, that they might thereby become entitled 
to (hare thofe honours '^and offices, to which per- 
fons of a certain eftate only could afpirc. 

Extenfive Solon w^re of* the mtjfl extenfive 

nature of 

hw lav's, nature, comprehending not only lules of right, but 
maxims of morality, regulations of commerce, ard 
precepts of agriculture. To deferibe his infb'tiitivins 
refpe^ing fuch matters as are properly the obj< dis of 
legiflation, w^ould be explaining thole great, but fanii. 
liar principles, concer>/‘ng meiriagc, lurcefiion, tef- 
taments, the rights of f/'rfons and of th/igs, which, 
through the medium of the Roman law, have been 
conveyed into the jurifprnd».ncc of all the civilifed 
nations of Europe. His lav^s concerning educa¬ 
tion and manners prove that drunkennefs and un¬ 
natural love wtre the predominant vices of that 
early age. It was a pai ticular duty of the archons, 
tQ prevent or puni/h offences, committed in confe- 
‘juence ot iiitoxication j and the regulations con- 
ttitling ichooU‘% which were not to be opened 
till funrife, which were ordered to be Ihut before * 
night, and into which none but fuch relations of 


the 


i^ihin. in Timsrchtim. 
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the ma/ler,' as were particularly fpediiM^ by law c h a p. 
could on aiiy pretence l>e admitted, ’ hiiarfced the , 
utmoft fplicitude to root“out an evil ^^hfch already- 
infeded and difgraced *the manners of (JreeceJ ' 

The 'education recommended |)^y"iSolon nearly re- iik fyftem 
fembled that above defcribed, vJ^hich prevailed gene- 
rally through Greece The children of Xthdiiatb 

citizens, when taken from the hands of the women/- 
were delivered to two mailers, of whom the one 
formed the body and the other the mind. Swim¬ 
ming, and the eafier exercifes, prepared them for 
the harder toils of the gyranaftie. Reading and 
learning by heart the precepts and examples of the 
poets, made way for the feverer lludies of elo¬ 
quence and philofophy. In'procefs of time, mulic, 
geometry, and drawing, feem to have entered into 
the plan of a liberal education At the age of and 
twenty,' the' youth of all ranks^^ok an osfth in the 
temple of Agraulos (an appellation of Minerva), to tixe youth, 
obey and to maintain the laws of thek* country; to 
ufe their tbeft ehdeavours to promote its profperity j 
to follow the ftandard of whatever commando’s 
might be appointed to conduct them; to fail to 
every part of the world, when fummoned by the 
public fervicej to fight to death for their native 
land; and to regard wheat, barley, vines, and oHves^t 
as the only boundaries of Attica®*; a prepofterous^ 
arrogance in that little republic, which already be¬ 
trayed an ambition to conquer and appropriate all 


"*^6 chapters V. and VI. 

, ^ tn|x(idu 4 lioa to Xyilai, Stc. p. x 5 . 
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the cultivated pa,rt$ of the world. When the Athe^ 
nian youth were not, in confequeoC| of this oath, 
engaged ik military fervice, they were obliged by 
law to follow fuch employments as fuited their re- 
fpedive fortunes. Agriculture, commerce, and 
mechanic arts, fell to the lhare of the poor? the 
rich ftill continued their application to gymnaltic 
and philofophy, carefully ftudied the laws of the 
republic, examined the ancient and adual condi* 
tion of their own and neighbouring Rates j and, at 
the age of thirty, appeared as candidates in the 
affembly for fuch offices of truft and honour as 
their regular manners, inoffenlive and dutiful be* 
haviour in all the relations of piivate life, tempea * 
hnee, oeconomy, public fpirit, and abilities might 
obtain from the voluntary fuffrage of the people. 

The ufurpation of Piiiftratus, though it deftroyed 
for a tim6 the political liberty of Athens, gave fta- 
bility to moft of the laws and forms introduced by 
Solon. That extraordinary tyrantt fo^ fo the 
Greeks ftyled him, was not more diftinguiffied by 
.the lofiinefs of his genius than the humanity of Us 
difpofitfon j and had not the violence of contend- 
ing factions, and the fury of his enemies, inflamed 
his natural love of power, the name of Pififtratus 
would, ftand the foremoft in the lift of Grecian pa¬ 
triots and heroes. His valour and.condua were 
lignalifed in the conquft of Nifsea, Salamis, Naxos, 
Delos, and Sigsemn; and if he difplayed boldnefs 
and addrefs in acquiring fovereignty he difplayed 


Lyfias, paffim. 


ftill 
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ftlll more moderation and virtue in adniiniftering it. chap. 
He aflumed, jn^eed, the royal dignities of prieft ^ 

and geiieralj and took care that the chief offices iii,mcac- 
of magiftracy fliould be filled by his partifans. But 
he maintained the regular courfe of law andjuf- miHutra- 
tice, not only by his authority, but by his example; tion; 
having appeared in perfon to anfwc^r an accufation 
in the Areopagus. He not only enforced the laws 
of Sedon againft idlenefs, but endeavoured to give 
them more efficacy by introducing new arts and 
maiiufaftures into Attica. lie was the firfi: who 
brought into that country the complete rolledion 
oi Homer’s poems, which he comiut'ncicd to be 
fung at ih(’ r.math(,’?t«^ean fefiival; nor can we fup- 
pofe that he fhoiild have been zcal('.us to difiufe 
the liberal and manly fentimcnis of iliat divine 
poet, if his government had itot refemhled the mo¬ 
deration and equity of the heroic ages, rather than 
the defpotifm of tyrants. 

His foil Hipparchus imitated and fiirpafied the 
mild virtues of his father; and, amidil th^^ tiirbii- 
lence of the hitler democracy, it was ackiiowiodged Hipp-n. 
with a figh by the Athenians, that their anct'fiors 
were indeed happy under Solon and ihfiflratus, bui 
that the,reign oF the lyraiit Hipparchus brought 
back on earth t]bc golden days of Saturn. The 
father had required a tenth part of the produce of 
Attica, to fuppoia hivS guards and the other ap¬ 
pendages of royalty; his more generous fon re¬ 
mitted one half pf thisJmpofition. While he alle¬ 
viated the burdens, yet encouraged the iiiJuflryof 
his fubjetts, by building the temple of Olympian 

I 3 Jupiter, 
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CHAR. Jupiter, he was felicitous to difpel their ignorance 
and barba:^ty by ereding pillars in e^cry part of the 
city, ^graved with elegiac verfes, containing ief- 
fons bf wifdom and prect'pts of morality. He 
coUe6tS! the firft library in Athens; and his liberal 
rewards, and flill more his agreeable manners and 
winning affability, attraded to that city the moff 
diftinguiflied poets of the age. 


Xii> muf- 
ctci t.xai> 
jwr’tes 
Hippiw. 


The murder of Hipparchus exafperated the tem¬ 
per of his brother and fucceffor Kippias; but not- 
withilanding the calamities •which .he latter iii~ 


Aided and fuffered, it muff be allowed (hat the' 


government of Pififfratus and his family, which, 


W'ith various interruptions, hiffed ffxty-eight years 


increafed the ffrength, and promoted the rcline- 
ment of Athens 


The po- 
vanment 
changed 
by Cli£- 
thenes. 
Olymp. 
Ixvii. 
e * j lo. 


Yet in nothing was that ufurpation more advan¬ 
tageous than in the ai.imatingfeiife of liberty which 
the memory of paft lervitude, under Hippias, ex* 
cited'and kept ali\e in -'.itien!?, afti-r the popular 
government had been rcitrrcJ by Ciifthoncs. W'e 
have already had occafion to relate the foreign \i(. 
lories of the republic, whicli immcJiattly followed 
that event; but at the fame time the conffitution ol 
government underwent a confidcrable change: by 
admitting (o the rank of citizens a promifeuous 
crow*d of ffrangers, fugitives, Athenians of hall 
blood, and perhaps Aaves, the tribes were augment¬ 
ed from four to ten; and 


^ Betv'pcn jfiS and jiCt B. C. 

See the treatife of Meurfma, entitiud Pififtratus, one of the (ey/ 
lattoffti^ory j>prfont)8i:*»*c8 in tht immenfc cpJIetftioii of jGsronoviupi. 

the 
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the fcnatots, from four to five hundred. The oilra- chap, 
cifin was likewife eflablilhcd 5 a law by wliich any . 
citizen, whojfe* influence or abilkie$ feemed danger¬ 
ous to liberty, might be.bahiihed ten years, with¬ 
out the proof or allegation of any pofitive crhne. 

In this condition the republic conthmcd thirty important 
years, until the glorious yiddries of Salainis^'^il^a- alteration 

taea, and Mycale, encouraged the loweR hut ,mo/l Ariffidel 
numerous clals of citizens, by whofo yalour thofc oiymp. 
memorable, exploits had been atchieved, to make 
further iiivafians on the prerogatives pf their fupc- 
riors. The fudden wealth, which, the rich fpoils 
of the BarbariLins had dlfliifcd among all r«^s of 
men,, incrcafcd the cen/us of individuals,-and de- 
ftroyed the balance of the conflitution. Anilides, 
who perceived it to be impofhble to refifl: the na¬ 
tural progrefs of democracy, fcafonably yielded to 
men w'ho had arms in their hands, and firmncfs in 
their hearts; and propofed, with apparent fatisfac- 
tion, but ntuch fecrct rcludancc a law' by vhich 
the Athenian magiilrates (houlu be thenceforth, pro- 
inifcuoufly cle£ted from the four Claffes of citizens. 

This innovation paved the vfdj for the flill greater 
changes begun twenty years afterwards, and gradu 
ally comideted by Pericles ; a revolution, of which 
the confcqueuccs were not immediately, felt, but 
which continually became more leiihble, and Anally , 
terminated in the ruin of Athens iind of Greece. 

The general rcafons which pievailed on the Thedemq- 
equity and difeernment of Pericles to cipoufe, with 

h 

*V.yLm etaxom h Oupw is cited on this occafion by Plutaorch, to 
erprefs tlie forced gererofity at Ariltides to the populace. ^' 

14 ♦ ' .undue 
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by Pt ri¬ 
des. 
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lxx.\i]. 4. 
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CHAP, undue warmthj the caufe of the populace, have 

"'vnnf « » Jr 

^ in the preceding chapter been fufficiently explained. 
Yet whatever panial motives of intereft ^d am¬ 
bition*’ might warp the views of this illuftrious 
flatefman, it nmn: be acknowledged that the foreign 
tranfadioiis and fuccefs of the republic, and parti¬ 
cularly the new fifuation in which the Athenians 
found ihemfeivcs placed with regard to their diflant 
allies and colonies, might naturally fuggcfl and 
occiilion very important alterations in the Athenian 
coriftitution. The ancient and facred law, which 
obliged every citizen, without, fee or reward, to- 
take arms in defence of his coinitry, could not 
euhly be cxu'iiJ-Ld to the obligati-ui of piotecling, 
v.Jtbout a pivr.er .''ccompeiK*-, tin. iiiivjiefi: of fo¬ 
reign comi ’uniii's. The fcanty population of 
Attica fufiicid iitu t(; aiifvver the demands of fo 
nvany diflant expeditioia. It became neceffaiy to 
hire troops v.-bereter they might be found j and 
as this ncceffity introduced pay into the Athenian 
aiinics, a iinular, though not equally cogent, rea- 
iou eflabliflicd ’fc \5 and Llarics for all the difierent 
orders c»f judges and magiflrates. Tht' fame prin¬ 
ciple of duty and public fpirit, which oblig ed ev^_ly 
freeman to fight without pay, iikewife c iged him 


iii'TCvl' 

tloa : 

to iilC 

L/ , 


sif- 


(in Pu tic) nientions a ixirliculrir 'fafon ■which en¬ 
gaged Fi-ii ]f*s to coanteiact the aiiflof racy, .aid to abridge the power 
of the Areopagus. Although ht had been often namtd for the ofiicc 
of arclMiiS llu' lat had iK\er fallen on him ; fo tlut he could not be 
received as a member of that refpeiled court. If this obfervation be 
well founded, it Ihowt, how little real weight the annual magiftraties 
had at Athens; fiticc Pericles, though he never attained the dignity 
of archon, governed the republic many yeai's with unrivalled autho¬ 
rity. 

grata* 
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gratuitdufly to judge, confult, and deliberate, for c H a p- 
the benefit of his country. But wficn the con- 
tefted iijterefts of foreign, though dependent com¬ 
munities, were agitated and adjufled in the tribu¬ 
nals of Athens, it was natural for^thofe who fperit 
their time in an employment to which no focial 
obligation called them, to demand a proper reward 
for theirmfeful fervices. At firfl, therefore, a fmall 
fum, but which gradualiy incrcafcd with the powiT 
of the people, was regularly diilrlbuted aaioag the 
citizens, for every deliberation which they held, 
and for every caiife which they determined. 


The defirc ot reaping this profit made the popu- Thefeew^ 
lace anxious to draw all caufes and deliberations 

totally luj 

before their owm ml^iinala and afTunLlies. This hmgc the 


dciign was fucccHlilly 
an artful and daring 


accoiiiplilh d hv l-phialtcs 

‘ ’ Tnent e/lj- 

denia«;(^'lie, whom Pericles bhthed hv 


employed as'a proper inllrunieut to eTt< d fuch in- 


vidioiis nieafures as were inofl 


obnoxious to the 


rich and noble. While liis patron extend d the 
renown of Athens by his foreign viflories, and 
gradually reduced into fubjedlion tlm colonies and 
allies of the republic, the ebreqaious Kphialles 
zcaloufly promoted his doincflic meafures; and by 
undermining the autliority of the fenatc and of the 
Areopagus'"’, the fiuri'.fl; bulwarks of the ariffo- 


cracy 


» 


I'luO in Pericle. 

Authors have not defnibeJ in what partimlir reipedls, or by 
what particular means, Ephialtes efledlcd liis purpofe: yet we may 
rolle<fl, from obfciire hints on this lubieift, that he not only brought 
before the inferior tribunals caiifcs hitherto (onfibed to the Areopa- 
gtis, but took from that court its general jnfpficflion and fuperinten- 
deuce over tlie religion and laws; which offices he bellowed on the 
popular court of the rMstux. and the vofjsi^pvhaKfn who were appointed, 

and 
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C \i A >. cracVj a fignai vidory over the laws of 

Solon. I’he^aflaili^ltion of Epbialtes proved only 
the v/ealcne^s of his ©aeniies; and we fhallifind, in 
the fubf Jqueixt liiflory of Athens, that mofi: matters 
of dehberationicam^e, tlienceforth, in the hrft in- 
ftance, beibre the popular affcmbly j that the wife 
infiitutions of Soloti were reduced to an empty 
form;, and that the magnariunity*of Pericles, the 
extrat agaiice of his immediate fucceflbrs, the pa- 
triotifiii of Thraf\bulus and Canon, the integi^fy of 
Phocion, the.avuficers of JEfehines, and the elo¬ 
quence of I^emoilhcnes, fucceilively fwa}ed, at 
will, ;a wild and capricious democracy. 

The revolution which immediately followed, iu 
the iTianners, charadler, and conduct of the Athc- 
proflnrity ufans, WHS the natural confequence of the change 
gewemment, combined with other circuinftanccs 
naturally refuldng fr .■m their dom'?flic and ex¬ 
ternal profperzty. In the courfe of a few years, the 
440. fycq efsof ArifiidtF, Cimon, and Pericles, had tri¬ 
pled the revenues, and increafed, in a-far greater 
profporiion, the dominions of the republic. Tin* 
Athenian gal lies commanded the caftern coafts ot 
the Mediterranean; iheir merchantmen had cn- 
, gre^fled the traffic of the adjacent countries; the 


Fi>«''rnal 
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^nd rhfmified, at the will of the people. lie Jlkewifc rendered the 
pt rhfitton for becoirong an Areopagtte TcveiP-than formerly. Per- 
tens crept into this order, whofc characFlor difgracod it. The Aico- 
pagites became eo^uallyacrelTible to prefeiits atvi to beauty; and tliclr 
deodions fell into tonitinpt. See tiie Diilourfe of Ifocrates upon re- 
f«rming the g/^vernnient of Athens, and Athenaeos, I.ix, That 
Fphialtee, or P» rides himrelf, likewife -weakened the anlhority of the 
fenate falthoi.yh it is not re|garked by any ancient author), appears 
ft ora all the fi bfequent hiflnir of Athens.. 
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magaasiies of Athens abound^ with wopd, metal, chap. 
ebony, ivory,, and all the materials oft|ie«.ufefnl as ^ 

well ^•of^'the agreeable arts; they imported 
luxuries of Italy, Sicily, Cyprus, Eydia><'fontus, 
and Feloponnefus j expenence bad^ improved,their 
{kill of working the lilver mines' of mount Lau- 
riunt; they bad. lately opened the valuable marble 
veins in mount Pentelicus; the honey of Hymet- 
tus became important in domeilic ufe and foreign 
traffic j the culture of their olives (oil being 
Jong their /taple commodity, and the only pro- 
du^ion of Attica which Solon .'allowed them 
to export) muJfl: have improved with the ge¬ 
neral improvement of the country in arts and 
agriculture, efpecially under the adive admi- 
nillration of Pericles, who liberally let loofe the 
public treafure to encourage every fpecics of in- 
duftry 

But if that miniHer promoted the love of aiJ^lion, of 
he found it nccefl'ary at lead to comply with, if not tiy** com- 
to excite* the extreme paffion for pleafure, which 
then began to diftinguiih his countrymen. The ofgovem- 
people of Athens, fucccfsful in every enterprii'e IJJanaVs? 
againft their’ foreign as well as domeilic enemies, and arts, 
feemed entitled to reap the fruits of ihdr dangers 
and vi^ories. For the fpace of at leaft twelve years 
preceding* the war of, Pelopoimefus, their city af¬ 
forded a p^petual feene of triumph and feftivity. 

Dramatic entertainments, to which they were paf- < 
Tiona^fely addided, were no longer performedt, in 

3* Ifocrit, Ajwpp, de Patc» & Pwiegyr, Si AHilbt. de 

Repiib. Athen. ^ ' 
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c n A, R night unadorned ediiices, but in (tone or marble 
1 f theatres created at great cxpence, and embellilhed 
Vvidi the moft precious productions of nat,urc and 
of art. 'Fhe treafury was opened, not only to I'up- 
ply the decorations of this\ favourite ainufenient, 
but to enable the poorer citizeius to enjoy it, with¬ 
out incurring any private cxpt*ncs j and thus, at 
the coft of the Rate, or rather of its tribui iry allies 
nnd C( Ionics, to fcafl and delight their ears and 
nincy with the combined charms of inufic and 
poetr;.. The plcafure of the eye was peculiarly 
confuUcd antf' gratilie'J in the aiehileclure, of the¬ 
atres and other ornamental buildings ; for as Thc- 
rniiloclcs had flrciigthencd, Pericles adorned his na¬ 
tive city ; and uiilcfs the concurring letliinony of 
antiquity ^\as illuftratv.d in the Parthenon, or 
temple of Miiu'rva, and other exiting remains 
worthy to be immorial, it vould be difficult to 
believe that in’the Ipace or a few years, there 
could have been created tiiot’c numerous, vet inefti- 
mabie wotnlers of art, ihofe temples, theatres, fta- 
tues, altars, baths, gymnaria, and porticoes, which, 
in the language of ancient panegyric, rerideted 
Athens the eye and light of Greece 

Pericles was blamed for thus decking one fa- 
and vice:; vourito City, like a vain voluptuous harlot, at the 
id Aihens. ^j^epence of plundered provinces^'; but it would 
have been fortunate for the Athenians if their ex¬ 
torted wealth had not been employed in more pe- 
rifliing, as well as more criminal, luxury. I’he 


^ ■' Loerjt. & Ariftid. in i'aaegyr. 


Plutarch in Pericle* 
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pomp of religious folemnities^ which wore twice as c ii a p, 
numerous and coftly in Athens as in any other 
city of» Greece; the extravagance of entertain¬ 
ments and banquets, which on fuch occafions al¬ 
ways followed the facrifices j^^the increafc of private 
luxury, which naturally accompanied this public 
profufion, exhaufted the refources, without aug¬ 
menting the glory, of the republic.. Inftead of the 
bread, herbs, and fimple fare recommended by the 
lavis of Solon, the Athenians, foon after the 
eightieth Olympiad, availed themfelves of their 
extenilye commerce to import the d 3 icacies of dif- 
tant countries, which were prepared with all the 
refinements of cookery The wines of Cyprus 
were cooled with fnow in fummer; in wiiitej- the 
inofi: delightful flowers adorned the tables and 
perfons of the wealthy Athenians. Nor was it fiif- 
ficient to be crowned with rofes, uiilcfs they were 
likewife anointed with the inofl: precious per¬ 
fumes Parafites, dancers, and bufloons, were 
an ufual appendage of every entertainment 
Among the weaker fex, the piiflion for * delicate 
birds, diflinguiflicd by their voice or plumage, was 
carried to fu(?h excefs as merited the name of mad- 
nefs^'. The bodies of fuch youths as were not 
peculiarly addifted to hunting and horfes, v\Jiich 
began to be a prevailing were corrupted 


Ariih)ph. Nubesy ver. jo. & Lyfiftrat. paflim. 

Athen. 1. xu 3 . & Xdnoph. Memorabilia, 1. li. 

Xonoph. ibid. Athenseus, l.i. & Xenoph. Symp. 

^ Atjien. xi. 3. Aiiftoph. Nube«, pafifim. 
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c H A p. by the commerce of harlots^ who had reduced 
their profeJlEoii fyftem ”; while their minds 
were. ftill ^bre polluted by the licentious philofo- 
phy of the fophifts. ^ It is ’^unneceflary to crowd 
the spifture^'fmce it may be obfervedi in one 
wordi that the vices and extravagancies which are 
fuppofed to - chara^terife the declining ages of 
Greece iaiid Rome, took root in Athens during the 
admimftraiijn of Pericles, the moft fplendid and 
rnoil profperous in the Grecian annals. 

Contrail This jiaradox, for fuch it niuft appear, may be 
Su:e*of by'bfebfidering the (ingular combination 

virtues and of circuihftances, which, in the time of Ihat ftatef- 
vices, ad- man, gave every poifon its antidote, and rendered 
an^dsSl the partial evils already defcribed, only the thorn 
vantages, ev^er iiccotnpanies the rofe. I'he Grecian hif- 

tory of thofe times affords a more ftriking contrail 
than ever appeared in any other age or country, of 
wifdom and folly, of magnanimity and meannefs, 
of liberty and tyranny, of fimplicity and 
ment, of aufterity and vnluptuoufnefs. The Tub- 
lirne' philofophy of,Anaxagoras and Socrates was 
accompanied as with a deadly (hade, by the dark un¬ 
principled captioufnefs of the fophifts; tffe pathe¬ 
tic and moral ftrains of Sophocles and Euripides 
were pjirodied by the licentious buffoonery of Ari- 
ftophanes; painting and fculptiire, which, under 
geniufes of the firft order, like Phidias, ferved as 
hand-maids to religion and virtue, degenerated un¬ 
der inferior artifts into mean hirelings of vice and 


^ Alexis apud Atheusum, xiii. 
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tiilordcr; the modefty of Athenian jnatron$ was c ii A p. 
fit off as by a foil,' v^hen ,coin»pared wirh the dif- . ^ 

folutenefg of the fchool of Afpafia; and the fimple 
frugality of manners, /which commonly prevailed 
in private famill^, even of the firft diftiaftion; was 
contrafted with the jextravagant difiipation of pub¬ 
lic enterttiiamerits and feffivals. t To examine the 
parallel links of this complicated chain vilili illuf- 
trate the chara^er of a people whofe fubfequent 
rranfaQ:ions form one principal objcd of Grecian 
hiftory.* 

Philosophy, which in Greece aloi^ defervcs the Paraik) 
peculiar attention of the biftorian, arofe about the 
beginning of the iixth century before Chrift, and examined, 
in an hundred and fifty years attained the higheft 
degree of perfection, and funk into the loweft de¬ 
generacy and corruption, to which the ufe or abufe 
of the human intellect could raife or plunge it. 

Lefier Afia, to which Europe and America owe the iiirjor.' m 
ineflimable benefits of their religion and letteis, 
prodpeed and nourifhed the tender plant of philo- 
fophy ; and^he flourifhing GrCjCk colonies on that 
dejighiful coaft, communicated to tlteir mother 
country this precious offspring of their foii. Thales TLj fevvi, 
of Miletus, Pittacus of Mityiene, Bias* of Friene, 
Cleobiilus of Lyndus in the ille of Rhodes, and the 
other/^ufeiipen, as they were' emphatically ftyled, 
who lived in that age, not only gave advice and 
afliflance to their countrymen on difficult emer¬ 
gencies, but reflrained their vices by wholefome 
laws, improved their manners by ufeful lefTons 
morality, extended ^their knowledge by im- 

I ' portant 
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2 H A P. portant refearches and difcoveries But the firfl 
attempt towards morarphilofophy, as independent 
on, and unconne«Elrd with, religion, fceins to have 
abuM. the fables of TEfop, which, to men in an early 

period of fociety, mull have appeared a very fe- 
rious and ufeful Ipccies of compohtion. The 
- Ijpherc of hiftory was iiari'ow; the examples of the 
gods, amidd: the continual corruptions of fuperfti- 
tion, had become too flagitious for imitation; and 
men, whofc ruRic hmplicity of life afforded them 
continual opportunities to obforve the inft:m6:ivc fa- 
gacity of certain animals, might derive many ufe¬ 
ful leffons from thofe humble inflruflors. In the 
early ages of Greece and Rome, and of all other 
nations whofe liifcory is recorded, fables were told, 
and in fome degree belies ed, in the affemblv and 
fenate-houfl?, on the moR important occafions; for, 
in the infancy of foc iety, men are children; and 
, the delufion, which the belief of a fable fiippofcs, 
is not more grofs and impiobablc than many of 
thofe errors into which wc have already prov¬ 
ed'^) their lively fancy had often plunged them. 
The fame homaiitic caft of imagination which had 
ammated w'oods and winds, mountains and rivers, 
which had changed heroes into gods, and gods 
into frail men, inigiit endow' animals with reafon, 
and e/en fpeech. 

he gnu- The next Itep tow’ards moral fcicnce was of a 
more refined and abftrad kind^ confifting of the 

Plutarch. SympoC & tie Placit. Philofoph, Plato ia Protagor. 
Diopcn, Laert. paffim. 

See above. Chap, II, 
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fentences of the gnomologic poets and in thofe de- chap 

tached precepts or proverbs which, in all coun- , ^ 

tries, have preceded any fyftematic account of mo¬ 
rality. *Each of the feven fages, as they were called, 
had his favourite maxim which he engraved in 
temples and other places of public refort; but at 
this diftance of time it is impolTible, amidft the 
differences of authors, to difcover what belongs to 
each; nor is the fearch important, fince all their 
maxims or proverbs, whatever efforts of generali¬ 
zation they might coft their inventors, now appear 
extremely fimplc and familiar. 

Thefe refpe6lable fathers of Grecian philofophy, 
who filently diffufed light through the gloom of a 
barbarous age, are faid to have maintained a cor- 
refpondence with each other, as well as with So¬ 
lon of Athens, Chilon of Sparta, and Periander of 
Corinth; men who, in imitation of their eaftern 
brethren, chiefly cultivated fuch pradical know¬ 
ledge as qualified them to be the legiflators, ma- 
giffrates, and generals of their refpedfive coun¬ 
tries. 

Thales the Milefian, alone, quitted the ordi- The diico- 
nary purfuits of civil and military renown; and 
although he compofed verfes, promulgated moral Milefian. 
fentences, and, on fome particular emergencies, 
gave feafonable advice to his countrymen, yet he 
eftablifhed his fame on a bafis more broad and 


$ee the Sentences of Tbeogius, which are evidently a coUeifllon, 
not the work, of one man. 


Ariftot. Rhet. u. »i. Stobaeus, Serm. p. 44j Sa. 
** Hut. Symp. 
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CHAP, permanent than the fluctuating interefts of perifli- 
ing communities. Many of the elementary pro- 
pofltions of geometry, afterwards colle£te^d by Eu¬ 
clid, were firft difcovercd by Thales, who di¬ 
rected the acutenefs of his mind with equal fuccefs 
to aftronomy. He divided the heavens into five 
zones 5 difcovered the equinoxes and folftices ; re¬ 
marked the Urfa Minors obferved, and nearly 
piediCted, eclipfes. The divifion of the year into 
three hundered and fixty-five days was already 
kno\vn to the Egyptians; but although Thales 
might borrow this, and perhaps other difcoveries, 
from that ancient people, among whom he fome- 
time refided, it appears, even from thofe authors 
who are ever prone to exaggerate the wifdom of 
Egypt, that he owed much lefs to that country, 
than to the native fagacity and penetration of his 
clear comprehenliv^, mind**'. 

Thales founded |;}ie Ionic fchool, in which he 
was fucceeded by Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
who were followed by Anaxagoras, the jjpftruClor 
of Pericles, and Archelaus, who is called by an¬ 
cient writers the mailer of Socrates. About fifty 
years after Thales, the fame fpeculations which he 
had introduced were purfued by Xenophanes of 
Colophon, Leucippus and Parmenides of Elea, 
and Heraclitus of Ephefus. T’hefe ingenious men 
difcovered many ufeful truths; yet all of them, not 


ills fchool 
and fuc- 
cefibrs, 


Proclus in Euclid. 

KGeronym. apud Eaert. I. i* c. xx?ii. Plin. 1. xxx’viii. c. xwi. 
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excepting Thales himfelf, likewife bulled them- c 11 A P. 
felves with fubje£ls that will for ever excite and ^ ^ 

elude human curiolity. Their dodtrines were 
equally liable to objedtion, whichever of the ele¬ 
ments they aflumed as the firft principle of na¬ 
ture; they univerfally agreed in aflerting the fal¬ 
lacy of the fenfes, and the unwortHinefs of the vul¬ 
gar fuperftition; but their various opinions con¬ 
cerning the orgin and deftrudtion of worlds, the 
magnitudes and diftances of heavenly bodies, the 
effence of matter and fpirit'^% delerve only to be 
confidered as the dreams of inquifitive men, whofe 
ambition of knowledge carried them beyond the 
fphere of experience, and the clear dedudiions of 
reafon. The fyftem of Leucippus, the moft fa- Oegpnerate 
mous of them all, was improved by Democritus of 
Abdera"*®, and afterwards adopted by Epicurus, 
whofe philofophy is fufficiently explained in the 
extraordinary work of Lucretius, the boldeft mo¬ 
nument which the world is ever likely to behoid, 
of leamii^, genius, and impiety. 

But it is particularly worthy of obfervation, Thefub- 
tliat while Democritus alfailed the celeftial man- 
lions, and unveiled, with a daring hand, the An.tx4og' 
feeble majelly of Grecian fuperftition, Anaxago- 
ras of Clazomene, at precifely the fame period, 
revealed a new and infinitely more auguft fpec- 
tacle, by firft announcing to the heathen world, 
a felf-exiftent, all-perfedl mind, as the great caufe 

See Diogen. Laert. 1. u Ariftot# Metaph. paiEm, & Plut*. de 
macit. Fhilofopht 

Lsert. Lix. Pibyfic. l.vui. 
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CHAP, and arranger of the material world. Thales 
and Pythagoras, with fuch of their difdples as 
faithfully adhered to their tenets, had indeed ad¬ 
mitted' fpirit as a conftitiicnt principle of the uni- 
verfe j but they had fo intimately blended mind 
and matter, that thefc diffimilar fubftaiices feemed 
to make an indiffoluble compound, as the foul and 
body conftitute but one man. According to Anax¬ 
agoras, on the other hand, the creating and fove- 
reign intelligence was to be carefully diftinguiflied 
from the foul of the world, which he feems to have 
regarded merely as a poetical expreffiou for the 
laws which the Deity had iinprefled on his works. 
The great Ruler of the univerfe did not animate, 
but impel matter; he could not be included within 
its limited and perifhing terms ; his nature was pure 
and fpiritual, and totally incapable of pollution by 
any corporeal adinixtur*' 

The difeovery and diffufion of this luminous and 
fublime principle which was naturally followed by 
an inveftigation of the moral attributes of the Deity, 
and the deducing from thence the great duties of 
morality, might have produced a general and 
happy revolution in Greece, under the zealous and 
perfevering labours of Socrates and his followers, if 
the tendency of this divine philofophy had not been 
counteracled, not only by the grofs prejudices of 
the vulgar, but by the more dangerous refinements 
of incredulous Sophifis, 

Ariftot. Metapliyf. IJ.ir.iu. PUto in Cratv'lo, & Pint, in 
Pericle. 
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, The fame fpirit of inquiry, which leads to the CHAP 
clifeovery of truth, will oflen promote the propaga- tJ i 
tion of ejfror ; and unfortunately for Greece, in the its tend- 
middle of the fifth century before Chrift, errors 
were propagated, fo congenial to the condition of the So- 
ihe times, that they could not fail to take deep rootj 
and flourifh in a foil which was peculiarly well pre¬ 
pared to receive them. The glorious vi^lories 
over the Carthaginians and Perfiaiis had increafed 
the wealth and fccurity, called foith the invention 
and indullry, but, at the fame time, multiplied the 
wants, and inflamed the pafiloiis, of the Greeks. 

I’he niord powerful cities, and piirticuL.rIy Athens 
and Syracufe, had attained a pitch of profperity 
which exceeded their inofl fang nine hopes : dated 
by the bloom of health and tlie pride of riches, 
they continually fighed foi iie\v and uiiknown en¬ 
joyments, while both individuals and enmmunhies 
were ever ready to lifleii lo fuch inflrudors as juf- 
tified their vices, and tauaht them to abufe the 
gifts of fortune. 

In this fituatioii of affairs appeared the So- nifton* of 
pbifts '', whofe ajipellativt, (till familiar in the Ian- 
guages of Europe, pretty faiihfully exjn-dfes Uit'ir 
character. Hippias id'illis, Protagoras of Abdera, 

Prodicus of Ceos, Georgias of l.eontiuin, with many 
inferior names, pTcJerved in the writings of Xeno¬ 
phon, Plato, and Ifocraie^., ftarted i!]> about the 
fame time, and exhibited a new’ phrr'tiomenon in 
Greece. The Olympic, and other public affem 


phiOb. 
Olynjp. 
Ixxxv. I. 

A. C. 440 * 


Via. PIuIoflKil. du Vit. Sophitl. 
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c A P. blies, fumilhed them with an opportunity to dif 
1' I play their fpecious accompli/hments to the admin 
wg fpedators. They frequented the grea-t cities, 
particularly Athens, and acquired the friendfhip oi 
the*^Hch, and the applaufe of the multitude. They 
profeflcd the knowledge of every fciej|;|.ce, and of 
every art, which they taught publicly, for a fti- 
pulated price; and, as they really pofleffed the art 
of perfuafion, their difciples continually increafed 
among the rich and the voluptuous, the idle and 
the vain. 

I 

Their cha- Their language was glowing and harmonious, 
manners elegant, their life fpiendid,* When 
it ferved their intereft, and picafed the tafte of their 
hearers, they could paint virtue in the faireft 
and mofl engaging colours ; but the capricious will 
of their fcholars, whofe paflions they were ever 
careful to gratify, fcrvi cl as the only flandard of 
their principles; iuid engaged them for the moft 
part, to deck out the barren doQrincs of Leucippus 
and Democritus with the meretricious arts of the 
Therm- rhetorician. Their morality fupplied the fprings 
fiuc If e on jpj-Qni which Epicurus watered his gardens; and 

philofophy . t • r n 1 ^ , 

?md man- thciF captious logic fumilhed the arguments by 
which Pyrrho laboured to juftify his fcepticifm **. 
It would be eafy to trace up to the Sophills that 
quibbling meiaphyfic, which being embodied in 
the Greek language, thenceforth adhered too clofely 
to the philofophical writings of that people^ and 


*’* See the note on the Sophi% in mjr Tranflation of Ifocrates’s 
Panegyric of Athens, p. i, & feqq. 
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which totally disfigures many otherwife valuable CHAP, 
compofitions of antiquity. But our prefent bufi- . , 

nefs is oply to remark the deftrudive efFeds imme^ 
diately refultng from their tenets, which, while 
they undermined, without openly oppofing, ''the 
ancient and popular fuperftition, boldly fet at de¬ 
fiance all thofe ufeful maxims of condud, and all 
thofe falutary difcoveries of reafon, which, amidfl: 
the infolence of the Greek democracies, fomented 
by profperity, appeared effentially requifitc to re- 
ftrain the intemperance, injuftice, and violence, of 
individuals and communities. 

In feveral republics of Greece, the Sophifts eii- Oppofed 
joyed a free career to exert their talents, pradlife 
their artifices, and to promote their fame and for¬ 
tune. But in Athens their fraiuls were d^teded, 
and their charaders unmailved by Socrates whole 
philofophy forms an^important aira in the hillory 
of the human mind. I’he Ton of Sophronifeus was 
born at Athens, forty^ears before the comint .ice- 
ment of the Peloponncfian war. I’he fmallnefs of 
his patrimony, amoiiiiling only to three hundred 
pounds, and his original profeflion of a ftaiuary 
have encouraged an opinion of the obkurity of his 
birth, among writers who did not relied on the 
narrownefs of Athenian fortunes, and wlio forgot 
to confider, that as hereditary didiudions were 
little known or regarded in the Grecian republics, 

** To avoid prolixity in the account of So». rates an*) hii> philofophy, 
i cite not particular pafiages, but give the general jcfult of my read' 
ing in Plato and Xenophon. ^ 

Ltiert. 1. ii* art. Socr^t. 
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c H A P. a folid and permanent luftre was derived from the 
, , pradice of ingenious arts, which could not be cul¬ 

tivated, as in ancient Rome, and fometfiiies in 
modem Europe, by fervile or mercenary hands, 
but only by the firft clafs of freemen and citi¬ 
zens. Whatever reputation or advantage So¬ 
crates might have acquired by the exercil'e of a 
profeflion, which was peculiarly encouraged by the 
tafle of the times, and the magnificent fpirit of 
Pericles, he readily facrificed to the natural bent of 
his mind, which concealed, under an external form 
worthy to reprefent the voluptuous Silenus^', the 
fruitful feeds of every aniiable and manly fenti- 
ment, and determined him, by an irrefifiible im- 
pulfo, to the ftudy of wifdom and virtue. 

Ills eJuca- In his early youth he heard the phyfics of Arche- 

learned the geometry of Theodorus ; 
and from thtfe, and otiicr teaWters, acquired fucli 
an acquaintance with the falhionable theories con¬ 
cerning the formation of the^univerfe, the original 
principles of thirigf;, che hidden powers of matter, 
as enabled him to regard with juft contempt, and 
occafionally to deride with inimitable humour, the 
vanify of thofe ufelcfs and lhadowy fpeculations. 
He acknowledged with the pious Anaxagoras, the 
fuperiiitending mind, whofe providence regulated 
the operations of nature, as well as the aflairs of 
human life. He denied not the exiftence of thofe 
inferior intelligences, which formed the only ob- 


Plato & Xenoph. in Symp. 
Plato in Theatct. & in Menon. 
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jcifls of popular adoration; he allowed the divine 
origin of dreams and omens; he was exemplary in 
all the feligious duties of his country; and were 
we to judge the Athenian fage by the ftandard of 
ordinary men, W'e (liould be inclined to believe that 
he had not ^ntindy efcaped the contagion of fuper- 
Ritlon ; lince he profeiTed to be accompanied by a 
daemon, or invifible conduflor, who often rcflruincd 
his paflions, and influenced his behaviourIf 
this aflertion was not an eifed of that retined Worn 
familiar to Socrates, we mull allow his temper to 
have been tinged with credulity : yet, whoever fe- 
rioufly rcflecls on a life of feventy years, fpent in 
the fervice of manlvind, uniformly blarnelefs, and 
terminated by a vc'Iantary death, in obedience to 
the unjufl lawt, of his country ; whoever confidcrs 
attentively the h.‘bifual tcniperaiKc, the unlhaken 
probity, the adiv '■ urefiilncfs, tlie diffufivc bene¬ 
ficence, the conftant equanimiry and chcerfidnefs 
of this fingular man, will admit a degree of Ci.lliu- 
fiafm, rather as the ornament, than defect, of fuch 
an extraordinary ch.irader. iVIen ot learning am! 
genius, who examining the matter flil] more deeply, 
have obferved the important revolution produced 
by the life and death of Socrates, on the princi¬ 
ples and fentiments of his contemporaries anti of 
poftcrity, are difpofed to believe that fuch an ex¬ 
traordinary phaenomenon could not have appeared 
in the moral world, without the particular interpo- 
fi tion of heaven. The cheerful ferenity of his lafl 

Plut. de Genio Socrati®. 

moments. 
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ibphy. 


c H A P. moments and ftill more, the undeviating tenor 
of his a^ive virtue, juftified the hardeft maxims of 
Lycurgus and Pythagoras; while the miiih aim 
of his fpeculations was to eftablifh the fublime mo¬ 
rality of thofe fages on the cleared deduffions of 
reafon and experience. 

From the perfeftions of the fupreme intelligence, 
he deduced, his juft government of the univerfe, 
which implied the immortality of the human foul. 
But the great objeel: of his refearch was to difeover 
thofe gc'iieral laws by which, even in this life, the 
fuperintending providence had varioully difpenfed 
to men, good and evil, happinefs and inifery. Thefe 
laws he regarded as the promulgated will of the 
God, with which, when clearly afeertained, it be¬ 
came our duty invariably to comply; firice no¬ 
thing but the moft fhort-fighied folly could rilk 
incurring the divine dffplcafurp, in order to avoid 
pain or poverty, fickiiefs or death ; far lefs to en¬ 
joy periftiing gratifications, w'hich leave a fting 
behind tliem. Reafoning on fuch principles, and 
taking experience only for his guide, he deduced, 
with admirable pcrfpicuity, the iiiterefts and duties 
of nations and individuals, in all the complicated 
relations of fociety. 'Fhe actions of men furnifhed 
the materials, their inftruftion formed the obje£t, 
their happinefs was the end of his difeourfe. 
Wherever his lelTons might be moft generally ufe- 
fill, there he was always to be found; frequenting, 
at an early hour, the Academy, Lyceum, and other 


Thii fubjefl vfill be treated hereafter. 
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public Gymnajia ; pundually attending the forum CHAP, 
at mid-day, the hour of full aflembly; and . 

even at,joining, without the alFe£l:ation of auflerity, 
in the convivial entertainments of his friends,, or 
accompanying them in the delightful walks which 
adorned the banks of the IlyflTus. As a hulbarid, a 
father, a citizen, and afoldier, the fteady practice of 
his duty continually illuftratcd his doctrines. The Its inHu- 
converfation and example of this truly prafticai 
philofophcr (and this is his higheft panegyric} per- 
fuaded many of his fellow-citizens lincerely to em¬ 
brace a virtuous courfe of life ; and even thofe who, 
like Critias and Alcibiades, allowed the current of 
their paflions to prevail over the convidtion of their 
fober hours, were 11:111 charmed with the wonderful 
extent, as w^ll as the fmguiar accuracy, of his va¬ 
rious knowledge; with the acutenefs and penetra¬ 
tion ol his arguments; the beauty, vivacity, and 
perfuafiveiicfs of his (tyle; which, whether he af- 
furued the tone of reason or of ridicule, furpuffed 
whatever had been deeined moft eloquent 

Yet, how great foever might be the perfonal in- Affiftedhy 
fluence of Socrates, the triumph of his philofophy the tragic 
became more illuftrious and complete, after his / 
principles were embraced by thofe who cultivated 
the imitative arts, and directed the public amufe- 
ments, which in all countries, but particularly in 
Greece, have ever produced immediate and power¬ 
ful efFe£ts on the national opinions and charader. 

In Greece alone, the theatre was regarded as an 


Xelioph. Memor. 1. iv. c. xv. Eaert. 1, li. c. xix. & feqq. & 
Cicero de Orat. iii. x6. 

objeft 
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CHAP. objciSk of the firH: importance and magnitude; it 
XHE formed an ejQTential, and by far the moft fplendid, 
part of religious worfliip; the expence of fnpport- 
ing it exceeded that of the army and navy toge¬ 
ther; and this celebrated entertainment, which 
united the tragedy and opera of the moderns, was 
partinikr- carried to perfeftioii by a favourite difciple of So- 
ly Eiiiipi- whofe works were fo univerfally admired in 

Greece, that (as we fhall have occafion to relate 
ill the Sicilian war) ilie Syracufans releafed from 
captivity thofe Ailieniaiis, and ihofe only, wdio had 
learned to repeat the vcifes of Emipidos. Thit 
admired poet rendered the Grecian tragedy com- 
who pjbv perfecting the chorus' , the principal 
feded tbf* diilinilion between the ancient and the modern 
c-borus. ji-ama, and which, when prcperly conducted, ren¬ 
dered the former more regular, ) et more rarlod; 
more magnificent, ami at the ianic time more af¬ 
fecting; abt-ve all, moic mtcreiling and more iri- 
ftrudive. 

From the prevailing manners i>{ the times, wlien 
the pi'incipal citizens lived together in crowds, and 
daily frequented the* public halls, the gymuafia, the 


^ In this part of the drama, the pliilofophy of Euifpidcs excel*, 
ihc loftir.e/s of ji^Ifi'hyhis, and the lichncfs of Sophodes. It is fuf- 
tirierit to tornpare the works of the three rivals, to perceive that tht 
chorus ui J'.uripides inoft faitlifully anfwtTs the delcripuon of Ho- 
race 

IHe bonis faveatque, & confillctur amicis, 

Et regat iratos, & aniot pec care timentes. 

Ille dapes laudet rnenfie brevis, 111c falubrem 
Juftitiam, legehjue, & apertis otia portis; 

Ille tegat coinraifla; dcofque precetur & oret, 

Ht redeat mifcri&} abeat for tuna fupertiis. 


forums, 
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forums, and temples, it was natural to expe(9E that chap. 
the aftion of a Grecian tragedy, fhoukl confift in 
fome great public event, which intcrefted the whole 
body of the people. The fccne was ufually the 
portico of a temple, the gate of a palace, the wide 
expanfe of a forum, or markei-place. In fuch 
places many fpedlators mull: be fuppoft.d prefeiu, 
who would naturally take part in an action which 
concerned the public interefl and happinefs On 
this principle was introduced the ancient chorus, 
confifting of fuch perfons as moJfl properly fuited 
the occafion, and who, though not immediately or 
principally concerned hi ihe cataflrophe, had fuch 
general and indirect inierell, as kept them con¬ 
tinually ^Jn the icene, and made them approve ur 
condemn, promote or o]>poie, the fenrimonts and 
meafures of the actors. The chonv', n.vei* quit¬ 
ting the ftage, necelTarily iiUroduced the unity of 
place; and as their Ibngs atid dances bciween the 
a£ts expreired the feelings excited liy the reprefeiu- 
alion, they coniieded the preceding aef with that 
which immediately followed it, and rendered the 

whole fpedacle uninterrupted and continuous. 

% 

In the Oedipus Tyrannus* the chorus is cojiipofed of pucith, 
fenators, Theban youths, &.c. Citon fay:, to Oedipus, 

« Et 01/*0? ItTEtt elTf Jt-ltl 

The anfwer is, 

B.S 

nt/5o; w at«* Ttjj 

Creon. Shall 1 fpeiik in prefence of this numerous aflembly ? or 
lhall we retlfc ? 

Oedii^us. Speak before all prefent; for the public diftrefa affliifts 

me more than mjgjpwn danger. 

* 


The 
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c H X P. The mufic of the chorus v/zs rich vari* 
bus, and the poetry more elevated 'and glowing, 
than what could be admitted into the aifts, ^r ordi¬ 


nary dialogue, which was confined to the iambic 
meafure; circumftances which, together with the 
numbers, the drefles, tiie dances, and geftures, of 
thefelj^ncied fpcclators, equally increafed the mag¬ 
nificence and variety of ♦■he entertainment. They 
'ikewife rendered it more afFeding j fince nothing 
is more proper to interell us in any feene, than the 
beholding a great number of perfons deeply engaged 
by it, and expreffing their feelings by natural tones 
and movements. But the principal advantage of the 
chorus was to furnifli the poet with an opportunity 
(without loading the dialogue, and r^dering it 
too fententious) of enforcing, by all the power of 
fancy and of numbers, that moral inftruclion, which 
was occafionally attempted by -dEl'chylus and So¬ 
phocles, but w’hicb fornivS the continual end and aim 
of Euripides, w'ho had a foul to feel, and a genius 
to exprefs, w'hatever is moll lovely and moll ex¬ 
cellent in fentiment and charafter. It is unnecef- 
fary to mention the affecting delicacy of Admetus 
and his attendants towards their gueft Hercules j the 
lively emoiidns of gratitude in that hero ; the friend- 
Ihip of Pylades and Oreftes; the amiable pidure 
of conjugal affection in the character of Alceftfe, 
fince the whole remains of that ineftimable writer 
prove his unceafing labours to warm his country¬ 
men with all the virtues and charities that adorn 
private life, as well as to keep alive an ardent love " 
of the republic, and a generous paflfQ for its.glory 

I and 
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and liberty j,while, in feyeral pafTages, he (lefcribes chap. 
and refutes the philofophy of Epicunis (which, as i^* 
we have already obferved, was chiefly borrowed ^ 
from the licentious maxims of the Sophifts) with 
fuch fullnefs and accuracy as entitled him ,to the 
appellation of the Philofophic Tragedian. 

That Euripides, though ten years oldej|^,than His view* 


Socrates, owed the charaderiftic excellencies of his 
works to the converfation and friendfhip of that the*^au-^ 
unrivalled moralift, is univerfally acknowledged by of 
antiquity ; though the charadler and intentions comfdy 


See paitjcularly Alceft. vcr. 782, &c, and vcr 960* &c. 

Euripides flounfhed near an hv.ndred years before Epictfrus .md 
Zeno, the refpc^live fou'iders of the Ejiirurean and Stoical pliilofo- 
phy. Yet we find the tenets ot both fctfls iti the trageilian; which 
may be eafily explained, by confidering that thufc oppofitc kinds of 
philofophy arefe from different aipe< 5 ls ot natuie, which muft often 
prefent themfelves to an obferving eye ; u.nd, as the dodlrines of the 
Sophills laid the foundation tor the nmiio.'al lyfleni of Epicurus, fo the 
moderate doubt of SoiTatos and the old af ademy, was corrupted into 
different degrees of fcepticifai) atconbng to ihe fancy of their feccef- 
Ibrs ; and his rational preterence of vinue to all other objects, dege¬ 
nerated into a pretended contempt for ihefc obji (its, as things totally 
indifferent, the infenfibility and pedanti*)' ot the Stoic s. 

E^oasi arvfjJToniv Diogen, Laert. in Vit. Sorrat, The 

comic poets, who cnviecl ard luted E'liipsdes, the darling of the 
glbUc, pretended that Socrates had even compofec' all the fmeft paf- 
lages in his tragedies. Soon after the reprelcntation of the Trees, 
Mnefilocbus parodied it in a farte^ which he called Phiygians, 

probably to have an oppoiiumty of playing on the wwd <p^vyeimtip 
fuel. 

Pfuyflf iri XSMVOl ^ aSC- lisT Eefiffui# 

'U K<ci <]» (p^vyctva 

•* The Plirygians is a new play of Euripides, to whom Socrates fur- 
nilhes the fuel.” But the pun cannot be tranflated. The fame 
Mnefilochus calls Euripides a fort of hammennan to Socrates. 


both 
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CHAP, both of the poet and the philofopher were grofsiy 
xui. mifreprefented by foinc of their contempprarics. 
Before the commencement, and during the conti¬ 
nuance of the Pelopomiefian war, there ffouriflied 
at Athens a clafs of men who were the declared 
enemies, not only of Socrates and his difciples, but 
of all order and decency. The reader will eafily 
perceive, that I allude to Ariflophanes, and the 
other writers of the old licentious comedy ; an en- 
tertainm^t which was never carried to the fame 


Hlftory of 
that licen¬ 
tious en- 
tenain- 
menu 


vicious excefs in any other age or country. Yet 
this hideous fpeflre was the filter of tragedy, whofe 
angelic fweetnefs and dignity were long accompa¬ 
nied'by this odious and difgufting form; but to 
underltand the natural connection between objeCts 
feemingly lb different, it is neceirai*y to remount 
to their foiirce. 

Tragedy, the fong of the giiat' \ and Comedy, 
the fong of the village, iufficiently indicate, by the 
meannefs of their ancient niinics, the humility of 
their firft original, 'fhey aroh amidft the facri- 
fices and joyous feftlvity of the - vintage, in a coun¬ 
try which feldonk adopted the amufements, any 
more than the arts and iiiflitutinns, of others, 0ht 
which was defliujd to ronnnunicate her own to all 


A as rlie parJu'uJar rnciiiy of tlie vine, was very pnc^erly 
lacrificfd t*i Bacchus, whofe praifes toinpolecl the long. In the Anti¬ 
gone ot Sophocles, V. 11^7, 

Hvfx'Pa.^ a.y«.A/^a, xfti Ajos 
yryp>» &c. 

■ have a fpccitnen of formcfl the of tragedy. 

the 
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the civilized portion of mankind. During the en¬ 
tertainments of a feafon peculiarly dedicated to re¬ 
creation and pleafiire, the fufceptible minds of 
the Greeks naturally yielded to two propenlities, 
congenial to men in fuch circumftances, a difpo- 
fition to exercife their fenfibility, and a deflre to 
amufe their fancy. Availing himfelf of the 
the fublime genius of iEfchylus'^'* improved the 
fong of the goat into a regular drani;[|Jc poem, 
agreeing with the Iliad and Odyffey in thofe unal¬ 
terable rules of dcTign and execution which are 
eifential to the perfoflion of every literary per¬ 
formance, yet dilFering from thofe immortal arche¬ 
types of art, in a circum(lance naturally ftiggefted 
by the occafion for which tragedies WTre conipofed. 
It had been ufual with the Athenians, when they 
celebrated in the fpring and autumn the great fefli- 
vals of Bacchus, to perfonate the exploits and fa¬ 
bles handed down bv immemorial traditiin con- 
cerning that bountiful divinity: this imitation was 
conhdered a mark of gratitude due to the bene¬ 
ficence of the god, to whofe honours they affociated 
the kindred wrorfhip of Pan, Silenus, and their at¬ 
tendant fawns and fatyrs. When ufBfchyius re]>re- 

^fchylu? Is fald hy Arittolle (de Arte Poetka) to have in¬ 
troduced ittte’*locutors, dulow^iies Stc. wliich is ack'iowlrdging; him 
the father pf tragedy. We know little of Thefpis, but from Ko- 
rare: 

Ignotum tragicsB genus invenilTe camaente 
Dicitur, & plauHris vexilTe poeinata Thefpis. 

The plauftrum, however, has a more dire«il reference to comedy i 
lince e| to fpeak as from I cart, was a common 

Greek expreiRon for indecent raillery. 

VOL. II. ' " L fented. 
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CHAP. 

XITI. 


It? fh'rao- 
a» 

diftiu- 
gutihcd 
• from 
frigecly, 


fented, ther&jro^ iuftead of fimply rt^tmg the real 
hittory or agreoabie fi£lions, of antiquity, he only 
adopted a ntodc of imitation already praflifed in 
the religious Ceremonies of his country} .a mode of 
imitation more powerful than the epic, Ence, in- 
ftCad of barely deferibing the dacdjj of gods and 
heroes, it fliers thofe diftinguifhed perfonagCs on 
the flage, makes ihem fpcak and aft forthemfelve?, 
land thus H m oacning nearer to reality, is ftili more 
<i:>rcible and alRding. 

As ti**^edy Ws introduced in iniitatiob of the 
more ferious fcencs of the Dionyfian feflival, fo 
comedy, which foon folUmed ii, was owing to the 
ntore Mght and ludicrous parts of that folemnity 
Tragedy is the imitation of an important and fe¬ 
rious aftiim, adapted to alFed the fenfibility of the 
Ipcdalojs, and to gratify thtir natural propenfiiy to 
fear, lo weep, and to \\onder. Comedy is the inii- 
tadon df a light and ludicrous aOion, calculated to 
amele the fancy, and to gratif) ihc natural difpofi- 
tion of men to laughter and mf=‘rrim(^t. Terror 
and pity have in all ages been regarded as the 
main fprhigs of tragedy, becaufe the laws of fen- 


^ Hoiaee is aufhentici anJl tl c inoft agreeable authority; 
A. iicoldt prifrj, .foiteb, parvoque l>eati, 

Coiidita pjit fiumeota, Icvantes tcmpoie A do 
Corpus* Sc ipfum animum fpe hm& <lura femitem, ^ 
CuTQ ibcii? operum* puens* Sc conjuge iid^ 
Tellurem porco, Silvanum ladle piabant* 

Flonbus Sc vino Gemum* memorem brevis *evi. 
Fefcennina per hunc mvedla licentia morem 
' Verfibus altemis opprobtia ruibca fudi^ Scc» Sec* « 


£pUUi.l*Iu V. I 404 more diredUy Ai:||^Poct. v. 5:^0* 


fibllity. 
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fibility, founded folcly in nature, are always tlje c h a p. 
fame. Comedy" has been infinitely varied by the 
iniiumerablo'modes of wit, humour, and ridicule, 
which prevail in different ages^ and countries, and 
which agree fcarcely in any dbe particular, unlefs 
it may be reckoned an agreement, that men ^ve 
feldora indulged them, except at th«;i expence of 
their good*nature, and often of their virtue* The 
Grecian comedy was uncommonly licentious; the 
profligate chara6:crs of Ariftophanes and his con¬ 
temporaries, Mncfilochus, Callias, Eupolis, and 
Cratinus, contributed, doubtlcfs, to this deformity 5 
yet thefe poets could not eafily have rendered their 
new entertainment agreeable to the tafte*® and 
prejudices of the public, without incorporating in 
them the fubftance of the phalLc fongs*’', W'hich 
confiituted an ancient and efTcntial part of the 
amufements of the vintage. I’he fond ad|jirers 
of antiquity have defended the abominable firaiiis 
of thefe licentious poets, by pretending that their 
intention was^o reform vice, not to recommend it j 
an apology which, if admitted, might tend to ex¬ 
culpate Hhe writers, but could never juftify their 
performances, fince it is known by experience, that 


^ Horace has e^epreiTed; with his ufiial fcUcIlyy the lltuattbn of the 
fp.iSiaturS} and the fataJ neceflity of hunioiuuig it; 

———lAfper, 

Incolumi gravitate* jocum tentavit; eo tjuod j 
0ecebn8 erat A grata novkate mcHrandits £ 

SpeiSlator, funiftufqtte tacris* & potus Sc exlex. m 
^ ftiajtUSS fl/JoV tTttfAUKSS fTC"*' ** 

Sttidas. was cattr^ ha procefiioo* aocompamev^^ jih the 


the 


lewd 
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c H A V. lewd deferiptions prove a poifon rather than a re* 
niedyj and inftead ol corredhig nlamiers, ferve 
only to corrupt them. 

in t from Bcfidcs the geiiorai Hcentioufuefs of the ancient 
modpju comedy, its more p'<#ricular charadireiiftics refultcd 
tomdy# peculiar circumdduces of the Alheniars, 

* during tlic time of ir$ introducliuu and continuance, 
'i he people of all ninhs at Athens were then too 
d' cpiy engaged in tlu* inihtarv and poliiical tranl- 
actioi ^ of their country, to enjoy any aintdeiiient 
which did not eith« r directly ilatter their pafru)iks, 
or bear an immecliuc u latum to the great and im¬ 
portant intcrc'd » ol the n public, h was during 
,j the oolifufion and (alainhi. , of liit Pclepounduii 
war, that all the comic pkets which remain were 
originally r< prefen’^ed j a period too dilbrdcj!) and 
tuinuItLious to relifh <oineilie'i, fuch as arc‘ now 
wiittQH, or fuch ns u n ctnnpoled in Greece by 
IVlenamler, in an ugt oi greater moderation and 
tranquillity. The elegant anu Ingenious, the mo¬ 
ral and inftructivo ILraiub ol Aioliere br Menander, 
may ainufc the idlenofs of wealth, and the fecurity 
of p'^acc. But aniidft the fot^icntation of war and 
danger, amid/l civil diUbntions and foreign inva- 
fions, Ih? miiido of men are too little at cafe to 
enjoy fuch rtfinctl and delicate lu‘auiie8, which 
then appear lifelef* and infij.id. In fuch turbulent 
circumflimces, tlu reluclant attention rauft be ex¬ 
cited by real, in Head of imaginary characters; by 
a true, inlkmd of a fi£litious event; by dired: and 
particular advice concerning the adual ftate of their 
alFairr, inftead of vague or abftrafl Icflbjis of wifdom 

and 
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2nd virtue. Coarfe buffoonery may often force c ii a P. 
them to laugh i delicate ridicule will ft ldom per- . ^ 

fuade tl^em toTmile; they may be alfe£ted by the 
Iharpnefs of p^rfonal inveftivej but will remain im¬ 
penetrable to the lhafts of general fatire. 

By coihbining the different parts of this defcrip- Genmi 
tion, \ve may form a tolerably exa^t notion of the "otbn of 

r . 1 1*1 1 * the pieces 

writings or Ariitophanes, which commonly conceal ^ Arifto- 
under a thin* allegorical veil, the^^cent hiftory of pnanes. 
fome public tranfadion, or the principal features 
of fome diflinguifhed charader, reprefented in fuch 
a ludicrous light, as refleds on ihofe concerned, 
unexpeded, and often unmerited, but not there¬ 
fore the lefs ilriking, fidfhes of infoient ridicule. 

Such was the nature, imd fuch the materials of the 
ancient comedy, which, in its form, agreed entirely 
with tragedy, having borrowed from this entertain¬ 
ment (which was already in pofllflion of the the¬ 
atre) the defign of the whole, as well as the 
configuration of the leveral parts j the mufic. the 
chorus, the dreffes, decorations, and machinery; 
all of ^vhich ware fo inodilied and burlefqued as 
fuii^ed the purpofes ol' the comic writer, and ofh'ii 
rendered his pieces very exucf parodies ot iljc 
more fefhionable tragedies of ilie'timesS. 

This fitigular fpecics of drama, wdiich, in its lefs He-and 
perfed Rate, had long flrolled the villages of At- afFodatci, 
tica, was fimply tolerated at Athens, until the pro- raged at 
fufton of Pericles, and his complaifance for the AUiensby 
populate, firfl: fupplied from the, exchequer the ne- 
^-^ffary expences for the reprefentation of comedies, 

•^^^d prcpoiled prizes for the comic, a* well as for 
■ '. ; ■ i> 3 - ■ r , jhe 
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CHAP, the tragic, poets and a^ors. But, by this injudi- 

^ . cioi:^ encouragement, he unwarijy, cherished a 

ferpent in his Wpin. At^phabes aud’lps liqen- 
fious contempoirarifes having previouily ridiculed 
virtue and genius, in the perfons of S^rates and 
Ettripidee, boldly proceeded to avail thetufeivcs of 
the natural malignity of the vulgar, and their envy 
againft whatever is elevated and illufcrious, to tra¬ 
duce and caluminate Pericles himfelf 3 and though 
!^s fucc60brs in the adminillration juftly merited 
[as we lhall Lave occafion to relate) the fevereft 
lafhes of inve0:ive5 yet, had their charaders been 
more pure they would have been equally cx- 
pofed to the unprovoked fatire of thofe infolcnt 
buffoons, who gratified the grofs appetites of the 
intigar, by an undiftinguilhed mafs of ridicule, in¬ 
volving vice and virtue, things profane and faend, 
men and gods. 

Tiie Ore- Dramatic entert?mni<.iits formed an cffential pait 
of the feflivais confocraud to the bountiful author 
of the vine. Minerva, who had given not only the 
olive, but what was deemed far more valuable, 
her peculiar protcdioTi to the city of Athens, yas 
rewarded with innumcTable folcmnitics. Jupiter 
enjoyed his appropiiate honours; but mfore com¬ 
monly, a$ it is attefied by Athenian medals, the wor- 
fhip of the father of the gods was afiodated with 
thi of his wife and vrarlike daughter. We ihall 
have occafion to fpeak more particularly of the 
feftival and myllerics of Ceres, who taugl^: the 
Athenians the important knowledge of agriculture, 
which they werfe fuppofed tp hate diffuJfed over the 

^ ^ ancient 
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ancient world. It wopld be endlefs to ntt?nti6n the c H a P, 
inftitutions in )t6n6ur of the* crowd of inferior or , ^ 

lefs propitious divinittee, wliich rendered the fefti* 
vals at Athens far more numerous th^in in any ^ 
other GVecian city. Nor did their frequency abifite the fpim- 
any thing of the extenfivo fplendoUr which accom- ^“chThey 
panied them. The ihops and courts of juftice Were cele- 
were (hut; the mechanic quitted liis tools, the huf. 
bandman ceafed from his labours, the mourner in¬ 
termitted his forrow. I’he whole city was dif- 
folved in feafting and jollity 5 the intervals of which 
were filled up by pompous fliows and proceflions, 
by concerts of mufic, by exhibitions of painting; 
and at fevcral feftivals, particularly the Panathe- 
n<ean, by hearing and judging the nobleft produc¬ 
tions of eloquence and poetry^’. We (liall havci 
occafion to mention feme particular ceremonies of 
^a more melancholy call:; but the general charac¬ 
ter of the Grecian religion was as Cheerful anJ at- 
ti*a£bive, as the fuperRition of the Egyptians, f om 
whom they are ignor.mtly fuppofed to liave bor¬ 
rowed it, was gloomy and forbidding. Even the 
Egyptian hymns confi/led in diftnal complaints and 
iam^tations; the Grecian fidemniiics conclude d 
with fon^' of joy and exultation. The feafts u liicli 
followed the facrificcs were enriched by all the de¬ 
licacies and luxuries of the ancient world j and, to 
ufe'the words of Ariftotle, many perfons thought 
it thdr duty, at thofe religious entertainments, to » 
get drimk ha honour of the gods 

libcinat Panegyr. & Panathen. 

^ de^'G^nio fiocratis, ** 

^ A^ot. Ethic, ad 3 tikom, I.\iii»c,iiu 

L 4 , ' It 
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Manners 
of the 
Atlicnians 
in private 
life. 


Condition 
of the fe¬ 
male fcx* 


It fe^njs e 3 rtraor<^inarys that the revenues of 
Athens, , notwithftanding their * improvement by 
Pericles, fhould have, fufliced for thismulijitude of 
expences*' But we muft confider that the gene¬ 
ral'fimplicity of manners in private life, formed a 
ftriking contrail: with the extravagance of ptiblic 
feftivals , Md amufements. The houfes and tables 
of the moft wealthy Athenians were little diftin- 
gliilhed above thofe of their pooreft neighbours. 
F^ricles himfelf, though never fufpeded of avarice, 
lived with the exadfcefl; oeconomy; and the fuper- 
abundance of private wealth, which would have 
created envy and danger to the owner, if he had 
employed it for his particular convenience and 
pleafure, procured him, public gratitude and efleem, 
when expended for the fadsfa^tion of the mul¬ 
titude. 

' For reafons which will immediately appear, we. 
have not hitherto found it neccflai7 to deferibe the 
, manners and influence of the Grecian women; but 
the character and condition of the fair fex will 
throw, light on the preceding obfervations ih this 
chapter, and prefent the moll ftriking contrail: of 
any to be met with in hiftbry. If we knew*‘ not 
the coniideration in which women were anciently 
held in Gfeecfe, and the advantage w hich they en¬ 
joyed at Sparta, after the laws of Lycurgus had 
revived the inftitutions of the heroic ages’^% we 
(hould be apt to fufpeA that the ungenerous treat¬ 
ment of the feebler fex^ which afterwards fo uni- 
verfally prevailed, had been derived from fhf 

Anfiot. PoUiic. I. il. p. iOj'» 

Egyp- 
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Egyptian and Afiadc• colonies,, •which early fettled chap. 
in that part ojf Europe: Excluded from focial in- ^ 
tercourfp, which nature ha4 fitted them to adoni» 
the Grecian womeii. were rigoroufly confined to 
the mofl; retired apartments of the family, and em¬ 
ployed in the meanefl offices of domeftic oeconomy. 

It was thought indecent for them to venture abroad, 
unlefs to attend a procefiion, to accompany a fu¬ 
neral or to affift at certain other religious folem- 
nities. Even on thefc occafions, their behaviour 
was attentively watched, and often malignantly in¬ 
terpreted. The raoft innocent freedom was con- 
ftrued into a breach of decorum; and their •repu¬ 
tation, once fullied by the flighteft imprudence, 
could never afterwards be retrieved. If fuch un- 
reafonable feveritics had proceeded from that ab- 
furd jealoufy W'hich fometimes accompanies a vio¬ 
lent love, and of which a certain degree is nearly 
connefl:ed with the delicacy of paffion between the 
fexes, the condition of the Grecian women, thojgh 
little lefs miferable, would have been far lefs con¬ 
temptible. But the Greeks were utter ftrangers to 
that refinement of fentiment which, in the ages, 
of chivalry, and which ftill, in fome fouthern coun¬ 
tries of Europe, renders women the objeds of a 
fufpicious, but refpe6:ful paffion, and leads men to 
gratify their vanity at the expence of their freedom. 
Married or unmarried, the Grecian females were 
kept in equal reftraint: no pains were taken to 
render them, at any one period of their lives, agree¬ 
able members of fociety j and their education was 
"V. 

’’ Lyfias, p. 4^0. Idem, p. 43 j. 

- -f 


either 
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c H A F* either entirely negk^d, or conhned at leaft to 
loch hUiObJe objects as, ioAead* of elevating and 
enlarging the mind, tended only to nari^ and to 
debafe it Though nether qualified ^foir holding 
an honourable in fofciaty, nor permitted to 
enjoy fthe* company even of tlidr neafed rela¬ 
tions, thi^ were thought capable erf* fuperintending 
or pferforifflng the drudgeiyof domeftic labour, of 
acting as flewards for their huibands, and thus re- 
^eving, men from a niuluplichy of little cares, 

' which fc^med unworthy of their attention, and un- 
iuitable to thtir dignity. The whole burden of 
fuch tnerceixarv cares being impoftd on the wo¬ 
men, their firfl education and oaily lialiits were 
adapted to that lowly rank, beyond w'hkh they 
could never afterwards afpire Nothing was al¬ 
lowed to divert their minds from thofe feivile oc¬ 
cupations in wliich it was intended that their whole 
lives Ihould be fptnt; no lil^eral idea was prefented 
to their imagination, that might raife them above 
the ignoble arts in which they were ever dedined 
to labour; the fmallcil familiarity with dran^ers 
was deemed a dangerous offence; and any inti¬ 
macy or acquaintance beyond the walls of their own 
family, a ncinous crime; fince it might engage 
them to embezzle the furniture and effeChs com- 
mitted to their care and cuftody. Even the laws 
of Athens confirmed this miferable degradation 
of intoen, holding the focurity of the htdband's 

fkc Ajri^te*$ dbara^tor of women, Hift^Anxmat. tbue. x. 

Xen^. KVr pdlitw, paxrtitiuhtly Bif- 

•oidte with tibkm»cbiJ9. , , ^ 

’a * ^ 

property 
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property a matter of greater importance tliaa de- c H a P. 
fending the wife^a peribn from outrage, sj^nd pro- icin. 
testing^her cht^ra6:er from infamy^. By fuch il- 
Jiberal mflitntiona were the mod amiable part of 
the human fpecics infulted, among a^ people in 
other rcfpefts the moft improved of all antiquity. 

They were totally debarred from ihofe refined arts 
and elegant entertaimnents, to which their agree¬ 
able qualities might have added a new charm. In- 
ftcad of direfting the tafle, and enlivenirig the 
plcafurcs of fociety, their value was ellimated, 
like that of the ignoblefl objects, merely by profit 
or utility. Their chief virtue was referve, and 
their point of honour, economy. 

I'he extreme depreflion of women levelled the Gitrian 
iialural inequalities of their temper and difpofition 5 
the pruile, the coquette, with the various interme¬ 
diate fiiades of female charadcr, difappeared; and 
all the modefl and virtuous part of the fex (il vir¬ 
tue and niodefty can ever be the efTeffs of reftnant) 
were reduced to humble imilatkm and infipid uni¬ 
formity. But, in the time, of Pcricics there ap¬ 
peared and flouriflied at Athens a bolder clafs of 
k‘mak*s, who divefted themfelvos of the natural mo- 
delly, difdained the artificial virtues, and avenged 
the violated privileges of their fex. , Afia, the 
mother of voluptuoufnefs, produced this dangerous 
brood, whofe meretricious arts and occupations 
met with no check or reflraint from the laxity of 
Ionian morals, and were even promoted and en- 

tfce law®* quoted by lyila®* explained in my Tntt^U^ory 
Difcoudb to duit orator, p. xoo. * 

couraged» 
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CHAP, couraged by the CQ:rrup^ipns pf Pagan fuperftition. 

XDI. Jji moft of , the Greek colonies of A&a, temples 
/ were ere^^ed to the yenus.j" wherPijc'Purte- 

zanS i^were,, not. P^erely tolerated^^ but honoured as 
priefteffes pf that condefcending. divinCty The 
wealthy and, commercial city of Corinth firfl: im¬ 
ported this innovation from the Eafl $ and fuch is 
, ‘ the extravagance of the human mmd, that after 
^he. repulfe . of Xerxes, the magiftrates of that re- 
ipublic, afcribed the fafety of their country to the 
powerful interceffion of the votaries of Venus, 
whofe portraits they caufed to be ^ painted at the 
public expcnce, as the Athenians had done thofe 
pf the warriors who gained the battle of Mara¬ 
thon The fame of all thofe accomplifhed, but 
mercenary beauties, though highly celebrated by 
the poets and billorians of the times, was eclipfed 
by the fplendour of Afpafia of Miletus, v;ho fettled 
at Athens under the adminiflration of Pericles, 
and is faid to have embarked in the fleetwith 
which that fortunate commander fubdued' the 
tbtj'rar^ powerful and wealthy ifland of Samos. The ppr- 
iSu * fonal character of i\fpafia gave temporary luftre to a 
profeflfion, which, though exalted by the cafual ca¬ 
prices of fuperftition, mull;, from its native odio^ufnefs, 

, have fallen into difgrace, fmee later writers among the 
^ Gfeeks acknowledge, that though £he carried on 
a yery dilhonourable commerce in female virtue, 
,yet her wit ^d eloquence, {till more ,th^n*^her 
beauty, gained her extraordinary' conflderation 

^ Atheraais, 1 .xlii. & Pliitarcli, p»637. 

^ Smenides apud Athcn. L xai. 


’S' Plutarch, itt Pericle, 

among 
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among all ranks in the republic. The fufceptible 
minds of the Athenians were delighted‘wttfi what 
their Jbfurd^ ii^itiitions rendered a novelty, the 
beholding the native 'graces of the fex, embellilh^ 
by education. Aipafia is faid to have ac^uii^ed a 
powerful afcendant over Pericles himfelf; £he cer¬ 
tainly acquired his prote£Uon and friendlhip; which 
is lefs extraordinary than that her convermtidn and 
company Oiould have pleafed the difcernmcnt of 
the fage Socrates. She is accufed (as we lhall 
afterwards have an opportunity to mention) of 
having excited, from motives of perfonal refcnt- 
ment, the war of Peloponnefus; yet, calamitous as 
that long and obftinaie confii£l proved to Greece, 
and particularly to Athens, it may be fidpei^led 
that Afpafia occafioncd ftili more incurable evils to 
both. Her example, and ftill more her inftruc- 
tions, formed a feminaiy at Athens, by which her 
dangerous profeffion was reduced into method. The 
companions of Afpafia ferved as models for paint¬ 
ing and ilatuary, and themes for poetry and pane¬ 
gyric. Nor were they merely the objeds, but the 
authors of many literary works, in which they 
eftabjilhed rules for the behaviour of their lovers, 
particularly at table ; and explained the various arts 
for gaiiiing the heart, and captivating the affections 
which would have been in them an imprudence, had 
they not cohfidered, that the myfieries oEtbeir call¬ 
ing alone lof^ JJttle by difclofure, fince men ibaj 
often perceive the fhare, without having courage fo 
avoid it. The. drefs, behaviour, and artifices of 


Athenseusf ibid. 
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c H A 1». this clafs of women* became contmnally more fc- 
^ duftivelmd dangerous 5 and Athens thenceforth re¬ 
mained the chief fch^ol of vice and pleafure'as well 
as of literature and philhfophy. 

It has been already hinted, that the fine arts, and 
particularly painting, wer^ profiitutcd the honour 
of harlots, and the purppfes of voluptuoufnefs* 
Licep'tibus pictures are mentioned by ancient wri- 
ISers as a general fource of corrupturn, and confi- 
dcred 'as the firft ambufti that befet the fiifcty of 
youth aijd innocence®. Yet this unhappy effect 
of the arts was only the vapovir that accompanies 
the fun; fince painting, arciii<e6ture, and above all, 
ftatuary, attained their meridian fplcndour in tltt 
age of Pericles; and fhed peculiar glory on this 
period of Atheman ludory, not only by the povTrs 
of genius which they difpLiycd, but by the noble 
purpofes to which the) vtere dlr^Clcd. But the 
arts of dcfign form fo important a fubjc^l, that 
they merit to be examined apart in the loIlo'Sdng 
chapter. 


J iiiipid. in Hipptlyi. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

IJiJiory of the Arts of DeJtgn.Sup^riority of the 
Greeks in thofe Arts^^Cdufcs of that Superiotity 
—Among the Afiatic Greeks^Wbo , communimted 
their Inventions to Europe,--^Bathydes the Mag;-- 
nfian — Dipenus^ and ScilHs-^Imitated in Greec^^ 

Italy and Sicily*—The Atlnnians furpafs their 
Mnfhrt —Sublime Style cf Art,—Works of Bht- 
dia^^ Ff>ly\noinsy ^c,’-^Cbarii6hrifiii E^xciVence(f 
Grechin A, t* — Diff Ck ’/ Imprfltc > madchy Faint¬ 
er^ and P^ctf’-^Dcpemled on tht haturc tf thetr 
rtfpccft^c Arts, 

the hiltoiy of arts fxas been lefs culti- c ii A P, 
vaicd than that of arrfls and politics, is a ^ 
genetal and juft complaint, to which writers vill 
fcldoiii be inclined to pay regard, becaufe llu,y of 

will ali^ays find it an eaficr talk to relate wars and 
negociations, debates and bat>ks, tlnn to d^feribe 
the gradual and almoll iinpercojjtibh progrefs of 
genius and tafte, in woiks of elegance and beauty. 

The ongin of the irnilati\o' arts (fo congenial 
is imitation to man) reaches beyond the limits of 


* CCncerning tho arts of the Greeks» the moft copious rnatciials 
are fumiiheti by Pauiknia<% thioughf>ul ; and tl e 34lh and 3jth 
books of Pliny. The beft niodiru guides aie Winckelman and 
Lcfling in German, and Cavlus ui I n iich, Ma’^y important errors 
of Wmckelmaa aic dcteiSled by the learned piohflbr Heync, in hi* 
Antiquanfhe Abhandlungen. 


profane 
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XIV. 


profane hiftpry I'Aud to difpute ^vho V^re their in- 


ventoVs,, IS oidy to;ffixamhie what li^iion is the moft 
ancient. ’Iii' this SfpieQ:,' the Egyptians and Phoe¬ 
nicians merit, doubtlefs, the pre-eminence. , From 
the earlieil: ages of-Heathen antiquity, both thefe 
nations feeni to have cultivated the arts of defign. 
In the reinoteft periods of thdr hiftory, the Egyp¬ 
tians engraved >pn precious ftones, and ftrove ^ 
TcndeV their public trailfaftions immortal, by re- 
< cording them in hieroglyphicis, on the hardeft 
bazaltcs; nor can wc fufFiciently admire the per¬ 


fection to which the patience of that laborious peo¬ 
ple had carried the mechanical part of fculpture, 
, before the Perfian conqueft, and the reign of Cam- 
byfes. But beauty, the ef'ence and tlic end of art, 
was never fludied by the natives of either Phoeni¬ 
cia or Egypt, who faithfully copied their national 
features, without attempting to improve them; 
until the traces of Grecian concjuefl and coloniza¬ 
tion appeared in the medals of the Ptolemies, par¬ 
ticularly thole vith the head of Jupiter Auimon. 
Supwiori- Allowance, doubtlefs, mull: be made fof' the 
prejudices of national vanity, when Euripides, 
thofe ^Ariftotle, and Epicurus, endeavour to perfuade us, 
that the clear flues, and happy temperature 
Greece, engendered a peculiar aptitude for a 
letters, and philofophy., llie teftimony, howe 
of ^modern travellers confirms the evidence of mi- 
tiquky, that thte Ihores and iflands of the Archipe¬ 
lago produce, more elegant and liberal forms, 
and features more animated and expreffive, with 
fewer individual" imperfections, and more of general 

nature, 
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hature, than can be found in any other diyifjons of c H A P. 
the world*. Yet whatever the Greeks owed to . 
their fkies and climate, they ^ere probably not lefs 
indebted to their laborious ediicatiori and a^live 
moje of life, and to the manly fpirit of their religi- 
civil, and military inllitutions. Long before 
j aB ^invafion of Xerxes, the Grecian fculpture was 
^i^inguifhed by an air of majefty peculiar to itfelf ^; < 

and the awful images of the gods, as yet rudely 
fmilhed, difplayed a grandeur and fublimity of ex- 
preffion, that delighted and aftonifhed the bell: 
judges^ in the moft refined ages of art 

This fingularity might be expected from the de- Caufes of 
feription already given of the religion and manners 
of Greece, and from the inimitable excellence of its 
poct-muficians and poets. The divinities of Greece 
being imagined of the human form, though incompa¬ 
rably more noble and perfect, artifts would naturally 
begin at a very early period % to exalt and gencralife. 
their conceptions. The bold enthufiafm of poetry 
ferved to elevate and fupport their flight, and the 
native country of Homer was the firfl feene of 
their fuccefs, the happy climate of Ionia render- 
jngfrequent and natural, in that delightful 2*egion, 


^ Bel(^ Oblcrvat. 1 . ii. 34. 

^ Paiim. Coiinth. I.ii. 34. ' ^ Plato & Aiiitot* pafilm. 

Wfe omit th^ fabulous account of Detains the Athenian, who is 
faid to have flouriOied in the^ time of Hercules and Tliefeus, and foity 
years before the Trojan war. It has been already proved that, during ' 
the heroic ages, the Greeks paid no adoration to ftatues. ' Atheniani^'* 
writers, who Jived a thoufand years after that period, might eafily/S 
confound the fuppofed works of the ancient Dcdalus with thofe r 
Bedalvs of Sicyon, cfpecijally fince the erjgpr was exticmely flattyriuj' ^ 
to their national v^ty. < . ■ 


VOL. II. 
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c U4P. thofe beauttfujiloijely fpms which are elfc- 
. . where o^hejtjfcircumibiices con¬ 

curred to acc^erate ^e progrefe of invetdon and 
geniua in that highly<>iayoured copntry. 
among the In the ^htJ^ cpntury before the Chriftiin aera, 
Gi^j Afiadc cplonips, as we already had occafion to 
^lain, far liirplafed their mother country in fplen- 
^ iiour and pr^^nty. If or th|8 pro-eminence, they 
*^^re mdebtipiQ the fuporipr fertility of their foil, 
Jpe npmner and convcntoce of their harbours, 
|he advantages of their fituation and climate, the 
. vicinity of the mod wealthy and .refined nations in 
Afia 5 above all, to their perfevering diligence and 
ingenuity, by wlpch they not only improved ami 
ennobled the arts derived from the Lydians and 
Phrygians, but invented others long peculiar to 
themfelves, particularly painting, fculpture in inar- 
ble, together with the Doric and Ionic orders of 
architedure. 

who com* fevonth cettlury before tdnaftj the mog- 

Swln-* nificent preferj^S which tlie fiir-famed oracle of 
vei.turtw td Apollo received frpm the fiiperlUtion or vanity of 
’ the Lydian kings, were the produ^ons, not of 
Egyptian or Phoenician, but of Ionian artifts; and, 
during both that and the following century, the 
Jonians diffufed the elegapt inventions if their 
country through the dominions of their anceftors 
in Europe. Alarmed by the inroads of tJie Cim¬ 
merians, and difturbed by die continoal hofiility of 
Lydia, many Eaftcrn ardfts fought refiige in the 
commercial cities of iEgina, Sicypn, and Corinth, 
where the peaceful fpirit of the inhabitants, com- 

X paratively 
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paratively tvealthy^ and li«turious, afforded thofe c jt a p. 
mgenl^tts ft^angm'both encouragement? and fe- , ^ 

curity. * ' ^ 

The Aiiatic fugitives, however, did not confine Bathycics, 
themfeJves to thofe fecondaty republic^ Batby- 
cles, a native of Ionian Maghefia, a place early ce¬ 
lebrated for paifttinj^ fix:ed his abode in Spaita, 
the moft confidemtpf cominUnity Ih Greece. By 
order of the magiftraitfe of that iliitlVrious republic, 
he made the throne of Amyclipan Apollo, the ftatue 
of Diana Leucophrynd, the figures of the Graces 
and Hortc, and all the other gifts and ornaments 
inclofcd within the confecraled ground furrounding 
the temple of Amyclaj. The ftatue of Apollo, 
thirty cubits high, feemed to be the work of an 
ignorant fculptor, and probably was the produc¬ 
tion of a far earlier age than that of Bathycles. 

But whoever confid(^rs the coloflfcan bulk of the 
principal figure, the bafe of wdiich was formed into 
an altar containing the tomb of Hyacinth, iiiuft 
admire the proportional magnitude of his throne, 'I’hctiirone 
both (ides of which were adorned with fculpture \ 

Among thefe ornaments, many iubjeds of hiftory Apollo. 

« Plin.!. XXXV. I call It Ionian Magnolia, to dilbng-uiih it fionri 
other places^ of the lao^e name. Vld, Plin. edit. Berobju tom. i. 
p. tip St tom# iiii. p. X36. Z39. & ^sS* , 

f W#nklematti who It^tply mentions tlie throne of Amycl^an 
ApoUo, thongh undoubtedly the greateDl s^tLtc ni monument m 
Grercei confounda Bathyclea the Magncfian uritli a later aitill of 
the fame natou^ who made the cetebrafed cup winch the ieten fagea 
modefUy U) the other, as moil worthy of lurh a prefent, and 

which was^ ^finally conlpcrated to Delphian Apollo. Diogenee 
Laertius, IpeaMug 6n this fubfcdl, fays, timd AsH^bt: $ 

and tlu^ he was an Arcadian appears alfo Itom Plut:. in Swjjai^ 

Calaubon, ad Athmueum, 1. xi. 4* ’ 

M a or 
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c IIA P. or fable are mentioned by Panamas, which bear 
. t *iot any known relation to siipollo or Hyacinth^ to 
Bathyc^\Qr the Spartans; but the top®of the 
throne contained a chorus of Magnefians, fuppofed 
to reprefent the aftifts who aflifted in the execution 
of this Itupendous work. The altar reprefented a 
celeflial group; Minervtij and feve- 

ml, other divinities, conve^g, Hyacinth to the 
ijlkies. Its Tides were adorned with the combat of 
;Tyndareus and Eurytus ; the exploits of Caftor and 
Pollux j and the extraordinary fcene between Me- 
nelaus and the Egyptian Proteus, as defcribed in 
the Odyfley Nor was this the only fubjed co¬ 
pied from the divine bard. It was eafy to diftin- 
giiilh his favourite Demodocus finging among a 
chorus of Phasatians ; a circumftance confirming 
our obfervations in a fonner part of this work, that 
the poems of Homer were generally known in 
Sparta long before they had been collected by the 
Athenian tyrant Pififtratus. 

i; oenuo Nearly fix centuries before the Chriftian a:ra, 
-nd Sciiius. Dipciius and Scillus, adorned many 

Grecian cities in Europe as well as in Afia; and 
fifty years afterwards, the Chians, Bupalus 
and Anthermus, difFufed over Greece thofe pre- 
etpus works in Parian marble, which were highly 
' admired in the age,,.of Auguftus About the 
(we time, Polydorus of Samos, who leems to 
have been much employed by Croefus,. the laft 
king of Lydia, made, the famous ring for the 

* Paulan. La^on, p. 196, & fcqn. 

Vid. Pliii. t ^ 4» 
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Sninian tyrant Pojycrates, which is extolled by chap. 
I^liny as a maftcr-piece of art. . , 

The *prodiiftioiis of thofe JEallem artifts were Their 
imitated with fuccefsfql emulation by their difciples 
in ancient Clrcecej and likewife by the Greciiui in Greet e, 
colonics in Italy and Sicily ; as fufficiently appears 
from the medals of thefe laft-mentioned countries. 

'riiefe more durable nionumenfs,^^howcvcr, can 
■afford but <in iniperfcfl- idea of the inimnu^rable 
ftaiutos which were fornioJ of tuf or gravel ffonc”, 
and of various kinda ol wood. The moff eftv'omcJ 
were mad'- i f ivt ry, \ hkh, like tlje tc( th cd oilier 
ammals, cakiues und r g>*ound ; an unfortunate 
circuinftnncc h)r ih( arts, liuee, before Lheinvafion 
<)1 Xerxes, Greece could borill an hundred ivory 
katucb of the gods, A\ of a coUdiean iragnitiidc*, 
and many of ilvuii covered with gcdtl dlie 
wliite marbles of Paros, logelhei with ihofe ol 
Cyprus and ri'lgina, furnifUcvl the chiel maleiial ft>r 
fculpture, before liie Athenians opened th'‘ hard 
fparkling veins of mopnt Pt ulcdunF. Fboiiy, c)- 
prefs, and other kinds of wood, wcic gradually 
brought into ufe, in conlequeiuc oi the more ge¬ 
neral dilfufion of the art, which was deftined not 
only to reprefent gods and heroes, but to comme¬ 
morate the ufeful merit ol illuftiious citizens ^. At 
the lour facred feflivals common to ihe Grecian 
name, the victors in the gymneflic excrcifcs, as 
well as in the mufical and poctinJ entertainments, 
were frequently diftinguilhed by the honour of a 


L. xxxvii. § 4, 
” Paufamas. 


“ Vint, in Vit. Andocr 
l.utiaiu Lnaguiu 
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CHAP, ftatue, ThQ“fcene$of thofe ajdpvrcd (olemnities, 
. the jprfhdp^ repofitorW <rf iculpiufe 5 

and the cities o^t Befphi and Olympk, m paSidfeiilar, 
long furpaHed the reft of Greece in the number 
and value of their fta^es, as i^ell as in the fplen- 
dour and niagniftcence of all their other orna¬ 
ments ^ 

The Athe- 3 ^uit th6 time approached when thefo cities them- 
their''*fdves wM to be eclipfed by the luftre of Athens, 
nuftert. m the courfc of forty yeai^, became the feat 

, not onl) of opulence, power, and politics, but of 
literature, philofophy, and the fine aits, and thence¬ 
forth continued to be deemed the fovcrcign of 
Gr#»ece, rather than the capital of the narrow 
and imfruitful tcrrltoiy of Attica. During that 
memorable period, the Athenians, whofe circum- 
ftaneds had hitherto proved little favourable to the 
progrefs of tafte and elegance, acquired unrivalled 
power and renown. Having defeated and dilgraced 
the arms, they plundered ih'" wealth of Ferila. 
Their valour gave them pofle/li^nj of thofe maridme 
provinces of IiOwer Afia, which were juftly re- 

4 arded as the cradle of the artSi Their magnani- 
lity and firmnels Cfimmandod refped abroad, and 
enfured pre-eminence in Greece j while, 0 a rare 
felicity, thir rqmblic, amidft this uninttottpted 
flow of external profperity, prodneed men^tiaiified 
to improve the gifts of valour or fortune to the folid 
and permanent glory of their country, * ^ 

It is difficult to determine whether the difcem- 
oncouragenient of Pericles was more ttfeful in 

** Paxi&am Phocict wd Eliac. 

^ • 
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mmatiijg th^^induftryof PhiiUas, o?f the genius chap. 
of Fhid^ fa fe<fondi|ig the views hi» illuSrious , , 

prAt^ikfr* Th^ir consul mfads facmcd as hap¬ 
pily farmed foif ^<;h otlier» as hoth wete admirably 
adapted to the flounfliing ’chcumftances of their 
country. In the language of Plutarch this great 
mmjthr^ whofe virtues gradually rendered him the 
inqftcr of the repuWie> faund AtheUf well farfafaed 
with marble, brafs, ivory, gold, ebdSay, and cyprefs, 
together with all the other materials fated to adorn 
a city, whkh, having raifed to the glory of empire, 
he wiflied farther to immortalife as the model of ele¬ 
gance. According to the popular principles which 
he profefled, he deemed it the duty of a ftatefman 
to pro\ ide not merely for the army, the navy, the Perjt»e«. 
judges, and others immediately employbd in the 
public fervice: the great body of the people he 
regarded as the conftant and moft important objeft 
of his minifterial care. 1 he immenfe revenues of 
the i^ate, which had hitherto l3een chiefly fquan- 
dered in fhows and feftivals, in gaudy oflcntation 
and perilling luxury, he direded to objeds more 
folid and durable, which, while they emhelliflied the 
city, might excrcifc the induflry and difplay th|^‘ 
talend^f the citizens. Guided by fuch motives, 

, he bol<yy opened the trcaliiry, and expended about 
four^tjmitfind talents 5 a fum which then might 
cornmimd as much labour as fix or ftven millions 
llerlfag fa pr^cait age. By this liberal encotu 
ragement^ he animated every art, excited every 

** Piut* ill Pwicle. 

4/ M 4 hand» 
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Sublime. 


c HAP, hand, enlivened every exeition, and called forth into 
the public fervice the whole dexterity, ikill, and 
geniufe of lus countrymen ; while the meftives of 
gain or glory which he propofed, allured from all 
qui^rters the mofl ingenious ftrangers, who readily 
tranljxjrted their talents to Athens, as to the beft 
market, and moil confpicuous theatre. 

But it wa^, the peculiar^ felicity of Pericles, to 
find Athens provided hot only with all the mate¬ 
rials of art, but with artifts capable of employing 
them to the beft advantage. In the inaccurate, bur 
often e^tpreflive, language of Pliny, fculpture and 
painting then firft arofe, under the plaftic hands of 
Phidias and his brother Pansenus. Both arts, how¬ 
ever, are known to have cxifted at an earlier date; 
but in the age of Pericles, they firft aftumed their 
proper elevation and due honours. The inventive 
^enitis of man tried a new and nobler flight. The 
fuperiority of Phidias and his contemporaries ob- 
feured, and almoft obliterated, the memory of their 
predeceflbrs, and produced that fublime ftyle of ait, 
which, having fiourifhed about an hundred and fifty 
years, decayed with the glory of Greece, and dif- 
1 %Jpeared foon after the reign of Alexander^ 

It appears from the gems and medals, the 
few 'rcmahis in ,marble, preceding the age, of Pe¬ 
ricles, that the meclianicsl part of engravfi^^, and 
fculpture had already attained a high .degree of 
peifedion. Ill many of thofe,works, the minuteft 
ornaments are ftnifhod with care, the, mufcles are 
boldly prononticjed, the outline is faithful; but the 
defign has more hardnefs than energy^ the ?i|titudes 
. / , * \ are 


x-ivTipared 
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ure too conRraincd io be graceful, and the /Irorgth 
of the exprolfion diftorts, and for the iiu)ll part de- 
llroys,* beauty. The fciilptors Phidias, Polycktus, 
Scopas, Alcamencs, and together with the 

contemporary painters, Pa^^ainus, Zeuxis, and Par- 
rhafius, foftened the afperiiit of their prodecef- 
fors' 5 londe^'ed thoir contours jnore llovvirg and 
more natural, and by empk^^i’e greater adtlrols to 
conceal the mechaanfm of their art, difpl'O'd fi/pe- 
rior fkill tp th»> judgineiil: and ahorded h’gh'. r de¬ 
light to the fancy, hi proportkm iefs a end la¬ 
bour app'v.jvd vifible to the e^**. In ihi. works of 
thefe admired artifts, the txpre/lion was ikilfuily 
diiTufed through every part, without diiiud'ing the 
harmony of the whole. and forrou wtn 

rather coticcntraLd in the lai tf an t!’«pl,i)td t>r, 
the couiifenance; ai I <\en he cure turbulent 
paffioiis of indignation, ang> r, and refentaieiit, 
were fo tempered and , \ lu^M d, that tin mduadons 
of them became conidl nt vuh at’raJi\e gracv. and 
fublime* beauty. Biu the trkuii])li < f int cen- 
fi/led in reprefonting and rcco.muc'nding the focial 
aOb^Uons ; lor fettiiig alide the imuaiiautw'd aflbr- 
tions of Pliny, in his pretended epochs of painting, 
it apjiifcars from much higher auihoi*ity, that as early 
as the age of Socrates, painters had dilccrned and 
attuinecl that admired excellence of ilvle, which has 
been called in modern times the manner of Raphael; 
and had learned to exprefs, by the outward* air, 
attitudes, and features, whatever (in the words of 

Plvit. in Perid. Sn Quintilian, I. xii. c.a, 
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^ Xenophon *7 k moft -eiigagii^, s^edionate, fwect, 
4., attra&ve,^an(i amiable, irt the fawai^, fentiments 
and chaiid^. Of thefo Oiiedan peintJdtg^, indeed, 
I whjjii were chiefly on wood, apd otheF periling 
\ ma<!«{i^s, no veftige i^maiOs but tie ftatuary of 
that J^lobmted age, while it difplay^ its own excel¬ 
lence, iis fufficien^ ^to redeem from oblivion (as flu* 
at jeafl; inv^don, etprdlion', and idyal beauty, 
^are conCeamed/the obliterated charms of the fifter 


<?*piSas m IJituary, the fuperior merit "of Phidias was 
oiymp. * acknowledged by the unanimous admii*ation of in- 
ixxxui.4. dep^dent and rival communities. Intnifted by 
A.C.44J. pgj^g^g fuperintendcnc© of the public 


works, his own hands added to them their laft and 
moft v^uable ornaments. Before he was called to 


this honourable employment, his ilatuea had 
adorned the moft celebrated temples of Greece. 
His Olympian Jupiter we had already occafion to 
deferibe. In the awful temple of Delphi, temgers 
admired his bronae flatues of ApoUo and* Diana* 
He likewife made for the Delplnans a group of 
twelvO Grecian heroes, furrounding a figure of 
brafs, that reprefented the Trojan horfe. His ad¬ 
mired ftatue of the goddefs Nemefis, or Venegance, 
was formed from a block of marble, which the vain 
confidence of the Pcrilans tranfported to Marathon 
foi*atrophy of vi^ry^ hut whi^ their djfgiiwjeful 
ana iwrecipitaie flight left for a monument of their 
cowardice on iis^^Marathonian Ihore.’^ ,The gi^ful 


’’ See the eciiiveriiudoa of Sottatee with thS tYaiater Panrhafid#* ia 
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THe^^' mmTi}tJi'6W\#|i?l^ ,V6kcpf;^try,* ‘ 

(iiftiiijgpl&d |>fpece.; ^ 

paintei'Si. aift^ a^chite,dSy ^ ; 

the dii‘e^ioiis','*ai]Ld tb fi^onil;t&e l^^i^'of fb':di^^i. 1,.' 



During that fliort peripd he cdmplbted^^e^Ode* The Ode¬ 
um, or theatre of uitikc j the Partkehon, pr temple 
of Mmerva; thp‘]^ropyl0ea,^or vefHbuIe, and.pbrtk a»di>h)- 
epes beJotsgmg ;to th^ dtadel, together with the 
feuiptured and, pi&imeique omatneitts of tfiefe axid 
bther immortal works; which, when new^fas Pin- 

I*. ^ ^ *'k ^ 

tarch finely *,cb{hrves), bjcprelTed the mellowed 
beauties of time ahd maturity 5, smd when old, (HU 



tefts 't:S./|umce of |;hls P^mpgync. ; It is twp hun-i 
dfed 'ima f^;eh^ecu feet, nine "Inches long, com-^ 
perfed of beautiful whim marbleJ'apd acknowledged 
by ni&eni travellers ** to b‘e tlie 'u<^left, piece of 
antiquijr'bidfting. in '%he world. It appdurp at hrftr 

^,^,Sir Q«<MjgejlVheeler^s Trav^«i &c. 

*• jinhWdi^ in & PemoiSt* pt yi. 
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c IIA P. tenfive name comprehended the temple of Minerva, 
. . the tl-eafury, and other public edifices; 

Works of The PoLicile, or divefrfificd portico, whfch was 
Pdnainus, pajnted'by Pansenus, the brother of Phidiks, affified 
tuB, aufi by Polygnotus and Micon, inufl have been a work 

Mxcon. afitl expcnce. Its front and ceilings 

were of marble, like tliofc of all the other por¬ 
ticoes leading to the citadel, which fiill remained in 
the time of Paufimia'^, and wore r'^garded, both vn 
account of the wtcrkmanihip and materials, as fu- 
perior tw any thing exU nt. In the Pcecilc, thofe 
..^great painters, whole merit Pliny forgets in his 
inaccurate epochs of art, had repfoleiiied the mofi: 
illuftrioub events of Grecian hillory ; the victory of 
Thcfeiis over the Amai^ons, the fackii Troy, 
and particularly the recent exploits agahifi theP-.r- 
fians. In the battle of Marathon, the Athenian and 
Platzean heroes were drawn from the life, or more 
probably from the innumerahle Itatues which pre- 
ferved the faithful lineaments of fuch admired pa¬ 
triots. The whole extent of the Acropolis, above fix 
miles in ciicumfereiice, was fo divorfified by works 
of painting and ftatuary, that it is delcribcd as exhi¬ 
biting one continued feene of elegance and beauty, 
fue Mi- But all thefe ornaments were furpalTed by one 
ufw produ£lion of Phidias, which “^probably was the lafl 
of that great mafter. His admired ftatue of Mi¬ 
nerva, the ereddng of which ferved to confecittte 
the Parthenon, was compofed of gold and ivory, 
iwenty-fix cubits high, being of inferioi* dimenfic^s 

^ He place^i tlie firft epoch of great' paintere in the 90th 


to 
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to his Minerva Pojiadi s of bronze, tlyr fpear and chap. 
crefl of which w<is fecn frOiii the promontory of > 
.Sunium^', at twenty-five miics diflance. Parrha- 
fius had painted the ornaments of the latter ; 

Phidias hiinielf adorned every part of the former; 
and die compliment vvInch, in his favourite work, 
he took an opportunity of paying to the merit of 
Pericles, occafioucd (as wc fliall h^e occafion to 
explain'’) his own banifliincm, a difgraco which 
he feems not to have long furvived. Cicero, Plu¬ 
tarch, Pliny, and Paufanias, had feen and admired 
this invaluable monument of piety, as well as ge¬ 
nius, fince the Minerva of Phidias incrcafed the 
devotion of Athens towards her prole£liug divinity. 

It belonged only fo tbofc who had feen and Rudi( d, 
to deferibe fiich mafter-pieces of art; and as tliey 
exift no more, it will hi tier 1 ult the defign of this 
hiftoi*y to confine oiufelves to fuch woiks as wc 
ourfelves have feen, and which are geiicrall) ac- 
know lodged to bear the impreflion of the Soc. rttic 
age, when philofophy gave law to painting and 
fculpture, as w^ell as to poetry and eloquenc('. 

Were it allowed to make the melancholy fnp])o- chawL- 
lition, that all the monuments of Grecian literature 
had periflicd in the general wreck of their nation Graiaa 
and liberty, and tliat poflerity cofild collet nothing 
farth *r concerning this celebrated people, but what 
appeared from the Apollo Belvidere, the groupes 
of the Laocoon and Niobc, and other ftatues, 
gems, or medals, now fcattcred over Italy and 


Paufaiuas Atilc. 

^ Plutarch m Pwic. & Thuevdid. Uii, 
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c li A Fj. Europe, what opjuioti would tuaukiud form of the 
^ . g^iius and charaflei^of the Orteefes'^J *Would it corre* 

ipond with the itnprGilion$ tna^ hy Ihel^ poets, 
orators, and hiftorians? wjikb impifefflh** '^'^ould 
be tnoft iayourahle ? &M what would be the pre- 
ctfe c^fFertnce between them*? The folution 6f 
thefe queHipns will throw much %ht jn the pre- 
tot 

' fencw iu i obijervation that occurs ott the moft fu- 

v^huh it ^rh^^ and that is flrongly confirmed by a more 
agreed sltteiifive, furvey of the ancient marbles, is, that 
^ and^authors perfectly underflood proportion, ana- 
eioquwci#7tomy, the art of clothing without concealing, the 
naked figure, and whatever contributes to the juft- 
nefs and truth of dofign. 1 he exad knowledge of 
form is as neccEuy to the painter or ftatuary, \vhofe 
bufmefs it is to reprefent Miesj as that of language 
to the poet or hiflorian wlio undertakes to deferibe 
d^tans. In this particular, it would be unneceflkry 
to inllitute a compatifon between Grecian writers 
and Grecian Stills, fince theyare both acknowledged 
^as perfo^ in thar refpedlve kinds, as the condition 
of humanity tenders fWffible, 

The ex- Buf when we advance a flep farther, and ^on- 
fidoF the cxprefiioti of pailions, fentiments, and 
iirument«,*chara^er, wc iinam extraordinary dilTerence, or 
m rather contrariety. Homer, Sophocles, and Pe- 
♦the MO ks mofthenes, are not only the tnoft original, bui the 
moft animated and moft glowing of *^1'writers, 
ton; ** Every fctttencB is energetic j all the parts are m Mo¬ 
tion ; the patonsare defcrifoed in their utmoft fury, 
and expreflod by the boldefl words and geftures. 
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To ke?p tbq ivhofc art approaches c H A *». 

the Ueareifl; ^ ^pjafopwg^ai^d feulpturc, the h^oes, . 
and Sophocles, frequently 4 ifpl|iy 

the impetUOlUy of )the^ moft ungovemed natures 5 
and, what is IjtiU more esttraordmary, iumetimes be¬ 
tray a momentary weakhefs, extremely inconftfteiit 
with their general The rocks of Temnos 

refound ^th the cries ^of Philodetes; Oedipus, 
yielding to defpair, plucks ont^his eyes 5 even Her¬ 
cules, the model of fortitude, hnks under the im- 
prellions of pain or forrpw. 

Nothing can be more oppofite to the condu^^".^^*®^® 
of Grecian artifls* T/fcy likewife have reprefentea and*StJ«u 
Philo6:eteb ; bnt Inftcad of effeminate tears and de- 
grading lamentations, have aferibed to him the pa¬ 
tient concentrated woe pf a luffering hero, T^ho 
furious Ajax of Timomachus was painted, not in 
the moment when he delfcroyed the harmlcfs Ihecp 
inftead of the hoftile Greeks, bnt after h<6 had com¬ 
mitted ^this mad deed, and when his rage having 
fubfided* he remained, like the fea Vter a fform, 
‘furropnded with the fcattered fragments ol mangled 
carcafes, and refleding wiih the hlent angiiifli of 
defpair on his ufelefs and frantic brutality* The re¬ 
venge Medea againfl her hufband was not repre- 
fented, as in Euripides, butchering her innocent 
chiUren, but while Ihe was ftill waa^ering and inre- 
fotitte, agitated between refentment and pity*^ Even 
Glytemijieftrg,, whpfe unnatural, intrepid cruelty, 
pqetjt, imd h^orians had fo indignantly deferiW 
and aiTdigned, was pot deemed a proper fubj^qOiTor 
the pencil^ wji^ embrumg her hands in the blood 

of 
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of ’Againcuinon. And although this may be refers 
red to a rule of Arrifotle, ** that the characters of 

women fliould nof be reprefented aS too da^g or 

too decifivc;” yet we Ihdl find oh examination, 
that it refults from principles of nature, whofe au¬ 
thority is ftill more univerfal and ihore^ imperious. 
The confideration of the Apollo, Nibbc, and Lao- 
coon, whofe copies have been infinitely multiplied, 
Wd are familiarly known, will tet this matter in the 
dicar'eft point of view. 

y The Apollo Belvidcre is univerfally felt and ac- 
knowlcdgcd to be the fublimeft figure that either 
tkill can execute, or imagination conceive. That 
favourite divinity, whom ancient poets feem pecu¬ 
liarly fond of defcribing in the warmeft colours ”, 
is reprefentcd in the attitude of darting the fatal 
arrow againft the ferpent Pytho, or the giant fi- 
tyus. Animated .by the boldefi conception of hc-a- 
venly powers, the anill has far outftepped the per- 
feaions of humanity, and (if may fpeak without 
irreverence) made the corrupt put oh iiicorrup- 
jtion, and the mortal Immortality. His ftafure, is' 
above the human, his attitude inajcllic; the Ely- 
fiari fprmg of youth Toftens the manly graces of his 
perfon, and the bold ftfuCture of his limbs. Hif- 
daih fits on his lips, and indignation fwells his nofi 
jiil^t - bul an unalterable ferenity inverts his^fnemt, 
kn^W fublime elevation of his afpea 'afpr^ at 
deeSi of. rerioteri ftill furpaffing the prefeat' 
of hk vi^ory. 

^ J A V>. » y , # » 

llorac?) b. iil* odt 4» ver* 6o. 



The irafcibl^ palHons are not reprefented with 
more dignity in the Apollo, than arc thofe of fear, 
terror, apd qonjftemation, in the Niobe. This 
"roup contained Niobe and her hufband Amphion, 
with feven fons, and as many daughters. Their 
melancholy ftory, which is too well known to be 
related here, required the deepeft cxpreflion; and 
the genius of the artift has chofen the only mo¬ 
ment when this cxpreflion could be rendered con- 
liflent with the high eft beauty; a beauty i\ot flat¬ 
tering the fenfes by images of pleafure, but tranf- 
porting the fancy into regions of punty and virtue. 
The excefs and fuddeunefs of tluir dilafter occa- 
floned a degree of amaz'snent and horror, which, 
fiifpending the faculties, involved them in that 
filence and infenftbility, which neither breaks ojat 
into lamentable Ihricks, nor diftorts the countenance, 
but which leaves full play to the artill*s Ikill in re- 
prefentlug motion without diforder, or, in other 
words, in rendering expreflion graceful. 

The LaocQon may be regarded as the triumph 
of Grecian fculpture; fmee bodily pain, the grofleft 
and moil ungovernable of all our paffions, and that 
pain united with anguifli and torture of mind, are 
yet <«xprcflbd with fuch* propriety and dignity, as 
afford leiTons of fortitude more impreflive than any 
taught in the fchools of philofophy* The horrible 
ftiriek, which Virgil’s Laocoon emits, is a proper 
circumftance for poetry, which fpeaks to the fancy 

f 

** Ovid.* Metamorph, L vi. ver. 146* & fcqq.- 
^ JSnrid. ji. ti. vetm %%%» 
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by images and ideas borrowed from all the feufes, 
and has a thoufand ways of ennobling its objett 5 
but the exprefiion of this fhrick would h^ve totally 
degraded the ftatuc. It is fofiencd, therefore, into 
a patient figh, with eyes turned to heaven in fcarch 
'of relief. The intolerable agony of fufTcrhig na¬ 
ture is reprefented in the lower part, and particu¬ 
larly in the extif^ities, of the body; but the 
manly breaft ftruggles againfl. calamity. The con¬ 
tention is ftill more plainly perceived in his fur¬ 
rowed forehead; and bis languifliing paternal eye 
demands alliftancc, lefs for hiinfelf, than for his mi- 
ferable children, who look Up to him for help. 

If fubjefts of this affcdling nature are exprefled 
without appearing hideous, fliocking, or difguftfiil, 
we may well fuppofe that more temperate paflions 
are reprefented with the grcatefl: moderation and 
dignity. The remark is jiiftificd by cxapiinlng the re¬ 
mains or faithful copies of Grecian art; and werewt 
to deduce from thefe alone the characler of the na¬ 
tion, it would fecin at lirft fight, that the contem¬ 
poraries of Pel ides mull ha\e been a very fupcrioi* 
people in point of fortitude, felt-command, and 
every branch of practical pIiiIof(jj)hy, to the Atht - 
nians who are deferibed bf poets .ind hiftorians. 

But when we confider the nuiftcr more deeply, 
we fhall find that it is the bufineis of hiflory to de- 
feribe men as they are ; of poetry and painting, to 
reprefent them as may afford moil plcalure and in- 
fti-ufltion to the reader or ipcclalor. ' The aim of 
ihefe imitative arts is the fame, but they differ 
widely in the mode, the objed, and extent, of their 

imitation* 
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" imitation. The poet who defcribes ailhns in time, C B A P 
may carry the^i'eader through all the gradations of 
' paffionj; and M exlnbiting its moft furious excels his 
geniusis mbli powerfully difplay. But the painter or 
ftatuary; who feprefents bodies in fpace^ is confined to 
one momient, and mufl choofe that'which leaves the 
freell'^phy to the imagination. This can feldom 
be the highell pitch of which leaves no¬ 

thing beyond it'^ and in contemplating which, the 
fympathy of the fpe6:ator, after his firll furprife 
fubfides, can only defeend into indifference. Every 
violent fituation, iTiorenver, is perceived not to be 
durable; and all extreme perturbation is inconfift- 
ent with beauty, without which no vifibie objed 
can long continue either powerfully attradive or 
highly pleafing 

This fubjed\ Is admiraUy treated in Lefllng*s Laocoon» in wlilcli 
he traces the bounds of painting and poetry; a work wHch, it ismuih 
to be regretted, that able critic did not fmUh. 


N 5. 
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CHAE XV. 


Caujes of the Telopomi^ian uawccn 

Corinth 4 nd its OoHony Corcyrj*-^Se 4 Fight»»*^ 
Xffoleme mui Cruthy of theConyream^-^Theyprv^ 
i mke the Refintnicnt of the Pclo^onnefimls-^Obtain 
the FroteSiion of Athens^Are dfealed by the Co- 
tinthiam^Who dread ibc nfentimni of /fthens,-^ 
Fheir SehemeJor rtndenug tt mpotent*-^Uefcrip- 
Uon of ihe Macedonian Coaft,-^lt n volts from 
Athens^'^Stege of Potidaa, •^General Confederac, 
agatnfl Athens*—PeUpmnefian pMhafy*^lu Dl^ 
mands firmly artfwercd by Pericles.-^His Speech to 
the Athenians,—Thi T/rbam furprife Platm ,— 
Pr^arations for war on both Sides,-^Invfion of 
Attica,—“Operations oj the Athenian Fleet,—* 
Plapte in Athens,—Calamitous Situation of that 
Aepuhltc,—Magnanimiiy of Pericles,—Ftrnmefs of 
FIs left Ad‘oice,—His Death and Charailcn 


CHAP. luftre df degatit arts^ the magisifi- 

, of ,PeHc!«» had difplayod and ennobled 

Paick military gloiy of his country j and the pre- 

r Athens fcem^dSmmoveably eil^hhSted 

dLotie?' tni me fplid foetidaddn ofintieml ftrength, ^deiSned 
^ by e3(;temaf Tplentjpur. But this'abunritadVfiaea- 
Ibatrtpubl fure of profperity fitisjkd ndther the adtVe ambi- 
tjlort of the republic, nor the enterprifing genius of 
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ifs niiniftcr. The Greeks beheld and admired, c H A 

XV# 

but had not yet formally acknowledged, the full 
extent At Athenian greatnef^. In order to extort 
this. relud:ant coAfeffion, than which nothing could 
more firmly fechre to hhn the afieftionate gratitude 
of his fellow^ciiizens, Pericles difpatchcd ambaflfa- 
dors to the republics and colonies in Europe and in 
Afia, requiring the^ prefcncl^f their deputies in 
Athens, to concert mcafures for rebuilding th^ir 
ruined temples, and for performing the folemn vow'> 
and facrifices promifed, with devout thankfulnefs. 
to the immortal gods, who had wonderfully pro- 
tefted the Grecian arms, during their long and 
dangerous conflict with the Perfiau empire. This 
propofal, which tended (o render Athens the com¬ 
mon centre of deliberation and of union, was 
readily accepted in fuch foreign parts as had already 
fubmitted to the authority of that republic. But in 
neighbouring Rates, tlie arabaflfadors of Pci id s 
were received coldly, and treated difrcfpedfully; 
in moft airemblics oi the Peloponnefus they were 
heard with fccret difguft, and the pride of the Spar¬ 
tan fenate openly derided the infolence of their de¬ 
mands. When, at their return home, they ex¬ 
plained the behaviour of the Spartans, Pericles ex¬ 
claimed, in his bold flyle of eloquence, ihat he 
** beheld war advancing with wide and rapid flops 
from the Peloponnefus 

Such was the preparation of materials which the tmroduc- 
fmtdlefl fpjirk might tlirow into combuftion* But 

luR^ry of 

i 'jiH* 

Fut. in Pcntle. 

N 3 » before 
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CHAP, before we relate the events which immediately oc- 
■ y* . cafioned the memorable war o£;twenty-fev^ years, 
the Pelo- it is impolfiblc (if the calamities of our own times 
ponnefian taught US to compafllonatc the, miferable) not 
to drop "a tear over the continual dilallers which 
fo long and fo cruelly affli6:ed the moll valuable 
and enlightened portion of mankind, an4 whofe, ^ 
immortal genius was deftinedHo enlighten the ref^ 
moteft ages of the world. When rude illiterate 
peafants are fummoned to mutual hofliUty, and, 
unaffedied by perfonal motives of interell or ho¬ 
nour, expend their ftrength and blood to gratify the 
fordid ambition of their refpe^tive tyrants, we may 
lament the general ftiipidity and wrctchednefs of 
human nature; but we cannot heartily fympathife 
with men who have fo little fenfibility, nor very 
deeply and feelingly regret, that thofe fhould fuffer 
pain, who feem both unwilling and unable to relifli 
plctCfure. Their heavy unmeaning afpe£l, their 
barbarous language, and more barbarous manners, 

. together with their total indifference to the objects 
and purfuits which form the dignity and glory of 
mil; thefe circumflances, interrupting the ordinary 
courfe of our fentiments, divert or repel the natu¬ 
ral current of fympathy* Their vi6;ories or defeats 
•are contemplated without emotion, coldly related, 
^d carelefsly read. But the war of Pelopon- 
nefus prefents a different fpedacle. The ad-/ 
verfe parties took arms, not to fupport the unjuft 
pretenfions of a tyrant, whom they had reafon to 
hate or to defpife, but to vindicate their, civil rights, 
and to maintain their political independence. The 

meaneft 
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nieanefl Grecian foldier knew the duties of the ci- chap. 
tizen, the magiftrate, and the general % His life , 
had been equally divided between, the moft agree¬ 
able atnufemenls of leifure, and the moll honour¬ 
able employments of adiivity. Trained to thofe 
^^(pPeifes and accomplilhments which give llrength 
and agility to the limbs, beauty to the lhape, 
and grace to the motions, thfe dignity of his ex¬ 
ternal appearance announced the liberal greatnefs 
of his mind j and Ids language, tlie moll harmo¬ 
nious and exprefiive ever fpoken by man, compre¬ 
hended kll that variety of conception, and all thofe 
(hades of fentiment, that charaderife the moft ex¬ 
alted perfedion of human manners. 

Ennobled by fuch adors, the fcenc itfelf was Magni- 
highly important, involving not only the Hates of 
Greece, but the greatell of the neighbouring king- ance of the 
doms; and, together with the extent of a foreign 
war, exhibited the intenfenefs of domeftic fedilion* 

As it exceeded the ordinary duration of„humali 
power ot.refcntment, it wUvS accompanied with un- 
ufual circumftances of terror, which, to the pious 
credulity of an unfortunate age, naturally announced 
the wrath of heaven, jullly provoked by human 
cruelty. While peftilcnce and famine multiplied 
the adual fulFerings, cclipfes and earthquakes in- 
creafed the confternation and horror of that la- 

V 

^ Sucli is the teftimony uniformly given of them in the panegyric 
of Athens by Ifocrates, and confirmed by the more impartial autho¬ 
rity of Xenophon, in the expedition of Cyrus, Their* exploits in , 
that vvonderful enterprifo juftify the higheft praife ; and yet the na¬ 
tional character had rather degenerated than improved, in the lot^-in- 
terval between the'periods alluded to. , / ' i,.* 

N 4 mehtable 
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CHAP, mentable period \ Several \varfilce communities 
were expfeUed from their\ hereditary potTeEions^ 
others were not only driven from Oireece^ but ut¬ 
terly extirpated from the earth; fdme fell a prey 
to papty rage, others to the vengeance of foreign 
enemies j fome were flowly exhaufted by the con¬ 
tagion of a malignant atmofphere, others over- 
wMm^d at once by fudden Violence 5 vs^hile the 
combined weight of calamity availed the power of 
Athens, and precipitated the downfall of that re- 
public from the pride of flowing priitfperity, to the 
lowefl. ebb of dejection and mifery . 

■Rupture The general, but latent hoftiiity of the Greeks, 
bCiMPeu* of which we have already explained the caufe, was 
and"t?co- Called ipto a£tion by a rupture between the 
loii/Cn- ancient republic of Corinth, and its flouriflnng cOf 
oiymp. Coreyra. The haughty difdain of Corcyra, 

ixxvv, a. elated with the prid of wealth and naval greatneis, 

^ long denieil and Icorncd thofe marks of defer- 

* Thucydid. ^ j. p. i6, u feqq. 

■* Tor tjie Pelopynneftan \iai v;e hi < not, indeed, a fall |lr«ain of 
bat 4 regular fenes of annals m Thutydidcs and Xenophon « 
authOit, oi whom c^ch imph* fai*, 

^uaque ipfe miffnuna vuh, 

JEt quorunrt para ttugna fui — - — 

JM^ny rratenal cirtumftanet^ may bkcwife be hainedfirom the Grtek 
orAtdra, the \intings of P|s^o and Arjftoile, lliv coineches 0 t Arifio- 
pllunes, the t»e^h and tvro fiqilQwlag biok^ of Uiodpruf Siculus, 
ij }4 Kptardh^lt laiftn of Niqias, Alubiadts, Lyfattdler, and 

It ia i\markabk, thk the heavy compiler, as as the » 
litely biographer, hxyo both fpUtnved the long loft works of Rphorua 
and Theoj^mpose ifl prrierence to thofe of Thucydides and Xeno- 
phonj a eirrnm&l^e which Ih^ly marks then ivant^oflji^dginent,^ 
W y hich nrildefti Uteir iioloirpaatidn more mtere^ng to pogeftty* 


ence 
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ence and x;€fp 0 & which the uniform pracCUcc of c Ji 
Grefec^eaca<fiedfrpm colonies towards iheir mother- , ^ 

cotlnnjr* At the Olympic and other folemn fefti- 
valSi they yielded npt the place of honour to the 
Corinthians j they appointed not a Corinthian high- 
priell to preside pver their religion; and when they 
*'flahlifced new fcttlements on diftant coafts, they 
requefted hot, as ufual with the Greeks^ the aufpi- 
clous guidance of a Corinthian condudfor 
While the ancient metropolis, incenfed by thofe The Co- 
inftanccs of contempt, longed for an opportunity 
to revenge them, the citizens of Epidamnus, tlte Epjdam- 
mold confidcrable fca-port on the coalt of the Ha- 
driatic, craved allilfance at Cbrinth againd the 
barbarous incurfiens of the Taiilantii, an Illyrian 
tribe, *who having united with a powerful band of. 
Epidamnian exiles, greatly inklled that teirittjry, 
and ihrcateued to ftorm the city. As Epidamnus 
was a colony of Corcyra, its diltrefl'cd inhabiranis 
had hrd fought protedion there j but, although 
tl^cir petition was preferred with refpedful defer¬ 
ence, and urged with the mod afleding demouftra* 
dons of abafement luid calamity,* by |pbafladois 
who long remained under the melancholy garb of 
fupplicants in the temple of Corcyrean Juno, the 
proud mfenfibility of thefe intradable illanders 
ftewed not the final left inclination to relieve thetn; 
partly reftramod, it is probable, by the fecret prac¬ 
tices of the Epidamnian exiles, confiding of fome 

' K ' # 

' > in Thuyifeiil.'id I(»cum.r He mention# the o|th#r/<tirtnm- 

iUnce# tv^hich I melte 4 into the tnti, and wdiieh will dmwai'dll' 
be (;onfit0ed h)r tuore 4 aflic anthority** ' ' 

‘ of 
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CHAP, of the principal and richefl: families of that man* 

. . time republic. The Corinthians readily em|)iraced 

the caufe of a people abandoned by //jisttr natural 
protedors, and r/v/> own inveterate enemies ; and 
immediately fupplied Epidanmus with a conlider- 
able body of troops, lefs with a view to defend its 
walls againfl the aflaults of the Taulantii, than in 
order irrecoverably to detach and alienate its inha- 
bitantS'from the intereffs of Corcyra. 

indignation of the Corcyreans was inflamed 
fea by the ftiry, whcn they underftood that thofe whom 
Corcyre- they had long affeded to confidcr as aliens and as 
oiymp. rivals, had interfered in the affairs of their co- 

ixxxvi, a. lony. They inftantly launched a fleet of forty fail, 
A.C.4JJ. proceeded in hoftile array to the harbour of Epi- 
■ damnus, fummoned the inhabitants to i%-adiiiit 
their exiles, and to expel the foreign troops. With 
fuch unconditional and arbitrary demands, the 
weakell and mofi: pufillanimous garrifon could 
fcarcely be fuppofed to comply. The Epidam- 
nians rejeded them with fcorn; in confequence of 
which their city was inverted and attacked with 
\dgour, hjl land and lea. The Corinthians were 
now doubly felicitous, both to defend the place, 
and to proted the troops already thrown into it, 
confifting partly of their Leucadian and Ambracian 
allies, but chiefly of Corinthian citizens. A pro¬ 
clamation, firft publiflied at Corinth, was induftri- 
oufly dilTeminatcd through Greece, inviting all 
who were unhappy tit home, ^or who courted glory 
abroad, to undertake an expedition to Epidamnus, 
with affurance of enjoying the immunities and ho¬ 
nours 
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Hours of a republic whofe fafety they had ven- CHAP, 
tured lo defend. Many exiles and military adven- . , 

turers,*at all times profufely fcaltered over Greece, 
obeyed the welcome fumnions. Public affiftance, 
likewife, was obtained, not only from Thebes and 
Megara, but from feveral Rates of the Peloponne- 
fu‘\ In this manner the Corinthians were fpeedily 
enabled to fit out an armament of feventy-five fail; 
which, direQ:ing its courfe towards Epidaranus, an¬ 
chored in the Ambracian gulph, near the friendly 
harbour of^jAftium, where, in a future age, Auguf- 
tus and Antony decided the empire of the Roman 
world. Near this celebrated feene of adlion, the , 
impetuous Corcyreuns haftened to meet the enemy. 

Forty lliips were employed in the fiege of Epi- 
damnus. "X’wice that number failed towards the 
Ambracian gulph. The hoflilo armaments fought 
with equal animofity; but the Corcyreaiis fir fiir- 
pafled in bravery and ikill. Fifteen Coriiiihian 
veflels were defiroyed j the reft efcaped in difoi'der, 
and the decifive battle was foon followed by the 
furrender of Epidmnnus. By a clemency little ex- 
pe£led from the vktors, the ancient inhabitants of nu-, fur- 
the place were allowed their lives and liberties; but 
the Corinthians were made prifoners of wai*, and querors. 
their allies condemned to death. 


The Corcyreans thanked their gods, and eroded Their in- 
a confpicuous trophy of vidory on the promon- 
tory Leucimne, whofe lofty ridges overlooked the 4.4. 
diftant feene of the engagement. During the two —433# 
Tollotving years, they reigned undillurbed infers 
of the neighbouring feas; and though a principle 

of 
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4f H A P^ ot fear, or perhaps a faint remnant of refpe^t to- 
wards their ancient metropolis, prevontpd them 
from invading the territory of Corinth, they deter¬ 
mined to make the conledcratts of that tepublic 
feel the full Weight of their vengeance. For this 
pnrpofe, they ia\aged the eqaft of Apottojiiai 
pli|jidercd the city Ambracia; almoft defolated the 
peninfula, now tlie ifland of Leucas j at^ cmbold- 
v^ed by fuccefs, ventured to land in the Pelopon- 
nrj'us, and fet fire to the harbour of Cyllene, be- 
eaufe, in the late fea-fight, the Elians, to whom that 
place belonged, Iiad fupplied Corinth with a few 


which pro* 
•voke the- 
relopott.f 
nefions. 


'i hp Cor- 
cytfim 

and ( 
rinthta 
fend aiT 
*>at&idor<^ 
ttf Athc is. 


gallies 

The foutliern ftatos of Grece'e, highly provoked 
by this outrage to the peaceable Elians, whole reli¬ 
gious cliarafter hdd long commanded general re- 
fpc£t, were flill farther incenfed through the active 
refentment of the Cormthians, who, exafperatedat 
the difgrace of being vaiiquifhed by one of their 
own colonics, had, ever fince their defeat, bent 
their whole attention, and employed the greatefl 
part even of their private fortunes, to hire merce- 
naiies, to gain alliis, and efpecially to equip a new 
fleet* that they might be enabled to chaftife the 
impi(His audacity (as they called it) of their rebel- 
lions children^. 

The rnagiflrates of Gorcyra faw and dreaded the 
tcntjpcft that threatened to burft^on them, and 
which the u^affifled ftrength of their ifland was 
totally tJ^able^ to re|>elL ITie^ had not ta%^ part 


>11 
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in the late wars ? they had not acceded to the laft c H 4 
treaty of peace j they could not fummon the aid of 
a fingle confederate. Iii this difficulty they fent 
ambaffadors to Athens, well knowing the fecret 
animofity between that republic and the enemies by 
whom their own fafety was endangered. The Co¬ 
rinthians likewife fent ambaifadors to defeat th^^r 
puipofe. Both were allowed a hearing in the Athe¬ 
nian affembly $ but firft the Corcyreans, who, in a 
ftudied oration, acknowledged, “ that having no Spc«h oi 
previous claim of merit to urge, they expeded not ttwCouy- 
fuccelS in their negociation, unlefs an alliance be¬ 
tween Athens and Corcyra ihould appear alike ad- ^ 
vantageous to.thofe who propofed and to thofe 
who accepted it. Of this the Athenians would im¬ 
mediately become fenfible, if they refleded that 
the people of Peloponndus being equally hoRile to 
both (the open enemies of Corcyra, the fccrct and 
more dangerous enemies of Athens), their country 
muR derive a vaft accctlion of* Rrength by receive 
ing, without trouble or cxpence, a rich and warlike 
ifland, which, imaiiiftcd and alone, had defeated a 
numerous confederacy 5 and whofc naval force, aug¬ 
menting the fleet of Athens, would for ever render 
that republic foverei^^n of the fcas. If the Corin¬ 
thians complained of the injuRice of lecciving their 
colony, let them remember, that col<^nies arc pre- 
ferved by moderation, and alititated by opprlflion; 
that men fettle in foreign parts to better their fitiia- 
tjon, not to fubmit their liberties j to condnuo flhin 
equals, not to become the flaves of their lefs adven* 
turous fellow<ili«ens. If they pretended, that the ‘ 

denuud 
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c It A P. demand of Corcyra was inconfifteiit with the laii 
general treaty of peace, let the words of that treaty 
confound them, which exprcfsly declare every Gre¬ 
cian cityi not previoufly bound to follow the 
ftandard of Athens or of Sparta, at full liberty to 
accede to the alliance of either of thofe powers But 
it became the dignity of Athens to expe£t honour 
and fafety, not from the punftilious obfervance of 
a llippery convention, but from the manly and 
prompt vigour of her councils. It fuited the re¬ 
nowned wifdom of a republic, which had ever anti¬ 
cipated her enemies, to prevent the fleet of Cor¬ 
cyra from falling a prey to that confederacy, with 
whofe inveterate envy flic herfelf mull be foon 
called to contend, and to merit the ufeful grati¬ 
tude of an illand poffelTing other valuable advan¬ 
tages, and moft conveniently fituate for intercept¬ 
ing the Sicilian and Italian fupplies, which, in the 
approaching and inevitable war, would otherwife 
fo powerfully alTill* their Doric anceRors of Pelo- 
ponnefus,” 

The Corinthians indiredly anfwered this difeourfe 
by inveighing with great bitternefs, againft the 
unexampled infolence and unnatural cruelty of 
Corcyra: That infamous illand had hitherto de- 
clinisd 'connedtion with every Grecian Hate, that 
Ihe might carry on her pfratical depredations un- 
obferVed, iid' alone enjoy the fpoil of the unwary 
mariners who approached her inhofpitable fiiores.’ 


Sp.eoh of 
th" Corin- 
tiiuns* 


mtf ovors^ts a* jhJSut* 9^971^; 

Rendered 
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Rendered at once wealthy and wicked through this CHAP, 
inhuman practice, the Corey reans had diverted them- 
felve^of all piety and gratitude towards their mo¬ 
ther country, and embrued, their parricidal hands 
in their parent’s blood. Their audacity having pro¬ 
voked a late vengeance, wliich they were unable to 
elud^ or repel, they unfeafonably fought prote^ioii 
from Athens, defiring thofe who were not accom¬ 
plices of their injuftice to participate their danger, 
and deludmg them through the vain terror of con¬ 
tingencies into certain and immediate evil; for 
fuch muft every war be regiurded, its event be¬ 
ing always doubtful, oftcii fatal. The Corcy- 
reans vainly chicaned as to words ; Athens, it was 
clear, murt violate the fenfe and fpirit of the lart 
treaty of peace, if fhe affifted the enemies of any 
contrading power. Thcfc fierce iflanders acknow¬ 
ledged themfelves a colony of Corinth, but pre¬ 
tended that fettlements abroad owe nothing to 
thofe who eftablilhed them, to thofe whole f ^rter- 
ing care reared their infancy, from whofe blood 
tliey fprung, by whofe arms they had been de¬ 
fended. We affirm, on the contrary (and appeal 
to you, Athenians! who have planted fo many co¬ 
lonies), that the mother-country is entitled to that 
authority which the Cocyreans have long fpurned, 
to that refped which their iiifoleace now refufes 
and jdifdains ; that it belongs to us, thejr metro¬ 
polis,to be riteir leaders in war, their magiftrates 
in peace; nor can you, Athenians ! oppofe our juft 
pretenfions, and proted our rebellious colony,^ With¬ 
out fetting anexample moft dangerous to yourfejves;” 

I ' , , ' riiefe 
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€ H A Thfefe fenfibje qbfervations made a deep impref- 
‘lion on tlie mo^iiafe pbrddli of the" affembjy: but 
TTwAtifeH the fpeech of the CofcjTeans was more coi^geijial to 
the aiOBidbus’views of the repdlilic, and the d^ng 
ty ofde-' ., fphtf ofPencIes; He wiflied, however, to'avoid 
fence witfe thO.diihohour of vibktmg Ihb peaJ&fe/and' 

real!#. therefore advned nis couhtrymehiO conclude with 
(^C 3 ^a, ilo# a general or tonipMe allto 
wy a treaty oT defence^ Whieh, m c^fb of ihyalibn, 
bilged" the “two ftates: reciprocally ^to daich 
oihbr, '' ' r 

Sqond This agreement ‘ was no fooner mtified than ten 
Atheni^ iliips reinforced the fiee^ of "Chi^yfa, 
the Corin- Hationed bn “the cajlcrn coaft of ti’»e iflahd ; bccaiife 
the^ bbrinthians, with their nunierbus hlifes; al- 
am. ready renSezvoufed bn the oppolite Iho^ 'of 
oiymp. £pjrus. The hoftile armameiits met in' line of 

Ixxxvu. I. * f, 1 • >4 /. It t rfi ' ■ 

a.c\ 43 i. battle, noit the fmall mands Sibota, which, teetn 
anciently to' Have been feparated from the conti¬ 
nent by the impethofify *bf the de'ep ahd narrow 
fea betweeh Epiras and Cbrcyra. ' The bold jfl^d- ' 
e^, an hundred and ten fail, furiodlly attacked 
the fuperipr heet of the doiinthian^' which' was 
divhjS'ihto three fquadrohsj the Megare^s and 
An^rtekns' on the fight, the Elians and other 


The'oharro#hefs of tHe^firatt, and ' the, hnihbnfe 
autrife^ of flups (% gr^ef than had eyc^ affero- 
t>!c‘d lihlfbrmer Ilaal^les'hS^eh, 'the'Greefe||#' foon 
rendbrMit ji®fiible om'’athtf ' 
any mperiority m j^ing, or any smarts m roa- 
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nceuvre. The action was irregular and tumuitu- chap. 
ous, aiid maintained with more firmnefs a|id vi- 
l^our that^ naval Ikill. , The numerous troops, both 
heavy and light armed, who were placed on the 
decks, advanced, engaged, grappled, and fought 
with obfUnate valour; while the Ihips, continuing 
motionlcfs and inadive, made the fea-fight refemble 
a pitched battle. At length, twenty Corcyrean 
gallies, having broke the left wing of the enemy, 
and purfued them to the coaft of Epirus, injudici- 
oufly landed there to burn or plunder the Corin¬ 
thian camp. 

This uneflcntial fervice too much weakened the The Cor- 
fmaller fleet, and rende^\;4 inequality dccihve. 

The Corcyreans were defeated with great flaughtcr, 

'h('ir incenfed advcrfarics difregarding plur4dcr and 
priibners, and only ihirfting for blood and revenge, 
hi tlic ftiiidnefs of their rage, they deftroyed many 
uf their feilow-citizoiis, who had been captured by 
file enemy in the beginning of the engagement, 
bror was their lofs of Iliips inconfiderable ; thirty 
were funk, and the reft fo much fliattercd, that 
when they endeavoured to purfiie the feeble re¬ 
mains of the Corcyrean fleet which had lolt feventy 
gallies, they were eiTeflually prevented from exe¬ 
cuting this dellga by the fmall Athenian fquadron, 
w hich, according to its inftruftions from the, repub¬ 
lic, had taken no fhare in the battle, but, agreeably 
to the recent treaty between Athens and Cor- 
cyra, oppbfed the total deftriuftion of their allies, 
hrft by hotele threats, at length by a^ual re- “ 
fiflance. ' ^ V ' ' ' 

voj- II, Q ' f The 
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CHAP. The Ccxrinthians having dragged up their wreck# 
. . and recovered the bodies of thdr flain,/refitted 

iSLirivaiof* on the coafi: of Epirus, and^ haftened to Cforcyra; 
Saifl^ua- confiderably off which they beheld the enemy re- 
dioa. inforced, and drawn up in line of battle, in prdei' 
to defend their coaA. They advanced, however, 
with intrepidity, till, to their furprife ^hd terror, 
they perceived ^ unknown fleet prefiing towards 
Thi^ nW appearance fliook their ,refolu- 
tibn,. and* made them change their courfe. The 
Corcyreaiis, wKofe fituation at firfl prevented 
them, from feeing the advancing fquadron, .were 
' afionifhed at the fudilen retreat of the enemy; but 
^ when they difeovered iji^ caufe, their uncertainty 
and fcai's, increafed by their late afflicting cala¬ 
mity, made them prefer the fafefl meafflre. Ti^cy 
. - alfo turned their prows; and, while the Corihtiuuns 
, retired to Epirus, preffl-d, in an oppofitc &e£tIoa 
' to Cprcyra. There, to their inexpr<^bje joy, not 
’ unmixed with fliame, they were joined by the un¬ 
known fleet, confifUng of twenty iVthenian gallies; a 
reinforcement wfdcli enabled them* next morning, 
to brave the late vidorlous armament off the, coaft 
of Sibota, a delertcd harbour of Epirus, oppofite to 
th® fmall iflands of the fame name. 


The Co¬ 
rinthians 
remon- 


The Corinthians, unwilling to%ontend with the 
junbroken vigour of their new ppponents,<difpatched 


Urate a- brigantine with the following ,i[emo^rance: 

‘^'You act unjuftly, mpn ^of Athens! in 

jugs oi the bjeaking the. p^cc# and commencipig '|ii^proypked 
^‘^'“^•.'hofUUdes. On what pretence do you.hinder the 
Corinthians from tah^g ycng<2ance on an infoleni 

^ foes 
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foe ? If you are determined to perfift in ’wrong, 
feize u^who addrefs you, and treat us' as cne- 
ies.** The'words were fcarccly ended when 
Ihc Cor^ryreans exclaimed, with a loud and unani¬ 
mous voii;e, Seize and kill themP* But the 
Athenians anfwercd with moderation: “ Men 
Corinth, we^ neither break the p^ce, nor aft 
unjufUy. We come to defend our allies of Cor- 
ryra: fail unnioleftcd by us to whatever friendly 
port you deem molt convenient; but if you pur- 
pofe making a^defeent on Corcyra, or on any of 
the dependencies of that ifland, wc will exert our 
ijtmj/b power to frufirate your attempts” 

'rhis menace, which prevented immediate hofli- 
lity, did not deter the Corinthians from furpriling, 
as they failed homeward, ^he town of Anaftcrium, 
on the Ambracian gulph, which, in the time of hor- 
inony between the colony and parent ilatc, h^ul 
been built at the joint cxpeiice of Corinth and C'or- 
cyra. From this foa-port, they carried oflP two 
hundred and fifty Corcyreaii citizens, and eight 
hundred flaves« ^The former, added to the cap¬ 
tives faved during the fury of the fca-light, by tlie 
clemency or the avarice of a few Corinthian cap¬ 
tains, made the whole prifoners of war amount to 
twelve hundred alld fifty j a capture which, as we 
fliall have occafion to relaU*, produced moft im¬ 
portant and lamentable confequenccs on the future 
fortune of Corcyra. 

The Corinthians, having chaftif|id the infolence 
of their revolted colony, had rcafon to dread the 

S’TtucydidU p. * 
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vengeance of its powerful ally, Inipreffeu with 
this terror, they laboured with great activity and 
with unulual fecrecy and addrefs, to find for the 
Athenian arms an employincnt Hill more intercli- 
ing than the Caircyrean war. I’he domcftic flrength 
of AihtiivS dcfietl airault j but a people who, on the 
bafis of a dinimiiivc Icirliory and fcanty popula¬ 
tion, had R irod fuclj an cxtcnfive fabric of em¬ 
pire, might eafily b(' wounded in their foreign do 
peiidenHes, which, fim obvious ranlf‘, were over 
prone to miiovati m and rebellion. The northcTR 
Ihores of the yUg.i’tm Tea, pfi.''rwa.rds r imprehend^'il 
under the name of Mac edon, and fenning the moH 
vahiahle pordou of that I.higuorn, u liictantly ac- 
knowKd^^al finii i(‘publieun maliens wh<nn they 
ohf^v^’d and deKfl ch This cxtcT.five oaft. of 
wlach die fubrt queiit le'L'’y v ill demand fiii’c'.- 
tentlon, co'spoJccu oe^ i ' rp' d’g.em id.^r L :'iJ 
coloeks «'*'Afa, pni ’p?J foreign domink'n' 
of the Aihenian 3\pii)ljv. dhe wlude cotmii'/ 
(ualurally divldid by th ' 'i h n idk' and Slrymoiiic 
;^,iilphs nito the |.ru\mc.et> of Pkna, Chalcls, . e.d 
Vangacij'') iiAtcii'*^ iji a dire cl lino only an him. 
dvecl and fifty unk^ ; hut the windnig inti*ie icies (;f 
the coafr, Jndenled by two grc'it, and b\ two fmaller 
bays, cx’i ndul tlu'X* times that length ; and almoll 
every convenient fituation was cxcuplcd by a Gre¬ 
cian fea-port. Bet neither the extent of above four 
hundred miles, nor the extreme populoufncfs of the 
niaritime parts, formed the chief importance of this 
valuable pofleffion. The middle divifion, called 
the region of Chalcis, bccaufe originally peopled 

bv 
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by a city of that name in Euboea, wa*? equally fer- ^ 
tile art! delightful. The inland roun»ry, continu¬ 
ally divWrihed by lakes, rivers, and arms of the fca, 
allbrded an extreme facility of water carriage*; Am- 
pliipolls, Acanthus, Poticbea, and many other touiis, 
tiiniiflied confuleraljle mdrts of commerce for the 
republico of Greece, as v <*11 .is for the iieiglibourihg 
kingdoms of Thracj and Macedon; and the coii- 
Jt.uu demaii^.G of the merchuit (Excited the patient 
induPcr\ oi the hutbaTidman. TLIs beautitul di/- 
frici had, oi» oiii lidv*, toe l>k'ck moanUuns of Pau- 
gruus, and c-n the either, the green valca <»f Pi'Tia. 
'ihe foniicr, exUuding idnety miles towaida th^ 
(■alt and the liver Nellie, abouiid<*d neidi^'r in corn 
nor paiLure, but product d variety of tiinbej’ the littt fi 
r buihi’ng llilpi ; and i!k toutlieu) I'rauchej of 
the enum'ains ront lined n-h vciniof g»dJ and fd- 
\er, which were Jiii''efli/» ly wroiiglit by the ThaG- 
ans and ih * A'hciU.n's, hiV oi whi^h ihi* full sedue 
\va > firR dilcoveretl PliiGp oi Maced''ii, vbo an¬ 
nually extic.^Hcd ^V(^lu them the valii^ of two hun¬ 
dred thuiifand pounds P^nling . T’*’■* I.G and 

fiiiallefl divifion. Pic»la, tended Eftc inihs eloag 
the Thermalc gidph, tvi die confines of IheiTdy 
and Mount Piiidus. 'Pile towns of ih'diia and 

a 

Met hot JO enriched the fliore with the beiuRn of 
arts and commerce. Nat me had L‘en peculiarly 
kind to the inland rcuiiitry, winPe thauy hills, <e- 
qiieflered groves and fimutaimi;, loveh verdure, and 
tranquil folitude, rendered it, in the fanciful belief 
of tUiliquity, the favourite haunt of the Mufes; 

Diodorus, I. s\I. P.5T4. 

o 'i, who 
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who borrowed from this difl:ri£fc their favourite ap^ 
pellatioii of PiirMes. ” Accortliiig to the fa^ne poe¬ 
tical cr^ed, thefe gddde^Tes'might'well'the 
mortal ilihabitants', who led a paftora! lifej ^joyed 
liappmefs, and are fcarccly mentioned in biftory. 

Such was the nature, and fueh the divifions of a 
territory, tvhich ihe pplicy and rcfentnipnt of Co¬ 
rinth encouraged to fuccefsful rebellion againft the 
fdvereignty of Athens. Several maritime commu¬ 
nities, of the Chalcidice” took refuge within the 
w^alis of Olynthus, a town which they had built 
and fortified, at the difiance of five miles from the 
fca, in a fertile and fccure fituation, between the 
rivers Olynthus and Amnius, which flow into the 
lake Bolyca, the imnoft rccefs of the Toronaic 
gulph. The neighbouring city of Poudeea, a co¬ 
lony of Corinth, and governed by annual magif- 
trates fent from tlie -country, yet like moft 

eflabliflimcpjs in the Chalcidicc, a tributary con¬ 
federate of Athens, liLewife Ilrcigthcncd its walls, 
and prepared to revolt. But the Athenians antici¬ 
pated this defign, by fending a fleet of thirty fail, 
whic|t having entered the harbour of Potidfea, com¬ 
manded the citiijcns to demolifli their fortifications. 


** In ujuDg the name of Chalcidice I have followed die analogy of 
the Greek language rather than complied M'ith cuftom; yet that part 
pi jhe Macedonian coall, ufually called the region of' Cliakifi,' gave 
name to the province of Chalcidjce in Syria* as* Strabo mentions in 
!&' Hxteenth book; wherein he explains how the principal divifion 
of Syria came tp be dillingn^ed. after the conquelb of Alexander, 
by Grecian appt^ations, borrowed from ^lie geography defciibed in 
die text. ' ’ ' 

'' 1' ' <1 ' . ' , 

'TMUcydidi * ,‘‘' 41 , 

4 to 
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to give jhoR^g^ Ifecunty for their go^d beha- c H 
viour,\and .to dlfoufs the Corinthian magiftr^ites, 

The Potidaejuia aartfully reijuefted, that the execution 
of thefe fevere commands migfit be fufpeiided until 
they had time to. fend, ambalJadors to Athens, and 
to remove the unjuft fufpicions of their fidelity. 

The weaknefs or avarice of Ancheftratus, the Th^Athe- 
Athenian admiral, liftened to this deceitful requeft, 
and, leaving the coaft of Poddsea,^ diyefted the ope^ tidiea. 
rations of his fquadrons aKaInft places of lefs im- 

^ ^ ^ ixxyvii* 

portance, not fparing the dependencies of Mace- a.c. 43*. 
don. Meanwhile the Potidjeans Tent a public but 
jllufive embafly to Athens, while one more eftec- 
tual was fecretly difpatchcd to Corinth, and other 
cities of the Peloponncfus, from which they were 
fupplied with two thoufand men, commanded by 
the Corinthian Arifteus, a brave and entcrprifing 
general. Thefe troops were thrown into the place 
during the abfence of the Athenian fleet; and the 
Potidaeans, thus reinforced, fet tlieir enemies at 
defiance, incenfed at this intelligence, the Athe¬ 
nians fitted out a new fleet of forty fail, with a large 
body of troops, under the command of Callias; 
who, arriving on the coaft of Macedon, found the 
fquadron of Ancheftratus employed in the fiege of 
Pydna. Callias judicioufly exhorted him to defift 
from that enterprife,, comparatively of little im¬ 
portance, that the united fquadrons might attack 
Potidasa by fea, while. an Athenian array of three ^ 
thoufand citizens, with a due proportion of allies, 
aflaulted it by land. This m^ure was ad!op|ed, 
but the fpirit of garrifon fooi;i ofler^ 

04. . , Wtle 
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>. battle almoft on equal terms, though with unequal 
j fuccels. Callias, however, was llain, and fuc^eeded 
by Phormio; who conducting a frclh futpply of 
troops, defolated the hollile territory of Chalcis 
and Pieria; took fcvcral towns by ftorm; and, 
having ravaged the adjoining difirift, befieged the 
city of Potidjca. 

While thoh' Im-nfaclions were carrying on in 
'he north, tl)c centre of Greece was fliakcn by the 
murmurs and complaints of the ('orinthians and 
tlieir Peloporinehan confederates, who loft all pa¬ 
tience when theif citizens ueie blocked up by an 
Athenian army. Accompanied by the deputies of 
fevcral republics beyond the iflhmus, who had re¬ 
cently experienced the arrogance of their imperious 
neighbour, they had recourfc (o Sparta, whofe ac¬ 
tual power and ancient renown juflly luonted the 
firll rank in the confeder.xv, but whofe meiifures 
were rendered flow and cautious Ly the forefight 
and peaceful counfels of the wary Arcludamus. 
When introduced into the SpartfUi alTcmbly, the 
reprefentatives of all the Hates inveighed, wath equal 
bitternefs, aguinfl the mjuHice and cruelly of Athens, 
while each deferibed and exaggerated the weight of 
its peculiar grievances. The Megarcans com- 

Pruta:-'*Ii viii Ptricl.^ a/cribes the backwanlnefs of the Spartans 
t& engage in wai to the advx e of their principal magiflrates, Iv bed 
bv Pericles, who wiflied to gain time for his military preparations ; a 
leport as improbable as another calumny, that they were biibcd by 
their allies to take arms againft Athens (Ariftoph. in Pace). Thecaufe 
of their irrefolution, afTigned m the text, i& confirmed by the fubfe- 
cpicnt nehaviour of Archidaxnus'. - 
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plained that, by a recent decree of that flern unfeel¬ 
ing reptublic, they had been excluded from the ports 
and markets of Attica ; an exciufion which, con- 
fidering the narrownefs and poverty of their own 
rocky diftricl:, was to deprive them of the firfl nC|^ 
ceflTaries of life. Tlie inhabitants of iEgina ex¬ 
plained and lamented that, in didkince of recent and 
foiemn treaties, and difregarding the liberal fpirit 
of Grecian pohey, the Athenians had reduced their 
unfortunate iiland into the molt deplorable condi¬ 
tion of fcrvitiidc. . 


When other if ites had deferibed their particidar 
fuflerings, the Ca^rinthians Jail arofe, and their 
fpcaker thus addrdfed the Lacedniinonian ad'enibly: 
‘‘ Had w^c come liithcr, men Lpced.einon 1 to 
urge our private WTc>ngs, it be fuilicient 

barely to relate the tranfaccioiis oi the preceding, 
and prefent, years. The revolt (d' Corcyra, the 
fiegc of Potidtea, arc fads which fpeak for th^m- 


The Mi^earcans were accufed of jilovvliinj: fo^.e confci .vied 
luids ; they wen- accufed of herbolirhig tIl^• \iho'Mpji .Tues, tufiithes, 
and ex'leV; otha caulls of conipUiiit eafd;, have been dikn- 

vo'ed or invented by thei’- powenul ne(.9-> bonis, ho •weie pKntki d 
th.ll fuch a fmall tommuniiy on their f.ontier fhouM urifonnly ipiim 
their authonty. But the mallpmtyof comic wriUrs ci-’iilnd thi. ib- 
vere decree agamfl Mtii:ara io an event erjnaily cLlbsatefuJ to ‘te 
rail of Athens, and injurious to the honour of Pmtles. 'I'hc . '?<- 

j’l" vtrfes are tranilated from tiie Acharnenfis of j:\ri H-ophanes, 

.fnvenes profeiSi Megaram ebrij auferunt 
Simaetham ex fcortatione nobilem: 

Megarenfis hinc populus, dolore periftus, 

Furatur Afpafiae duo fcorta, baud impiger: 

nine initium belli prorupit 

Univerfis Gr«cis, ob tret meritriculas. 
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c ^ A R felves; but the attention of this aflfembly iliould be 
Retied, to pbjefls mpre important ^han pa^^ticular 
injuries, however fls^fant and pnormousi/' The 
general opprefllve fyftem of Athenian policy is 
. 4^is winch demands youi* moil ferious cohcem; a 
fyjlem aiming at nothing lefs than the deilru6:ion. 
of Grecian freedom, which is ready to perifh 
tiurough your fupine negle£f. That moderation 
and probity, men of Sparta! for which your domef- 
tic councils are juftly famous, render you the dupes 
of foreign artifice, and esepofe you to become the 
. victims of foreign ambition ; which, inftead of op- 
pofing with prompt alacrity/ you have nouriflied 
by unfeafpnable delay \ and, in confequence of tliis 
fetal error, are now called to contend, not with the 
infant wcaknefs, but with the matured vigour of 
your enemies, ihofe enemies, who, ever unfatisfied 
with their prefent meafiu'e of profperity, are con¬ 
tinually intent on fomc nev/ projc£l of aggrandize** 
.raent. How different from your flow procraflina- 
tion is the ardent charader of the Athenians | 
,Fond of novely, and fertile in rcfources, alike 
^adive and vigilant, the accomplifhment of one de- 
lign leads them to another more daring* Defire, 
hope, enterprife, fuccefs, follow in rapid fuccef- 
fion. Already have they fubdued half of Greece j 
their ambition grafps the whole, , Roufe, then, 
from your lethargy, defend your allies. Invade At- 
maintain* the glory of Peloponnefus, thatfa- 
cred' depofit, with which being entrufted by your 
anceftors, you are bound to tranfmit unn^^ired 
' to pofterity.’* * ' 

, , Several 
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Several Athenian^, then refiding on private bull- chap. 
nefs s0^ Sparta, delired to be heard in defence of ^ _ ‘ » 
their c^utitry. < Jlquity could not deny the requeft anfwerea 
of thefe vo^ntary advocates, who^ fpoke in a ftyfe J^enians^" 
well becoming the loftinefs of their rept^blic \, 

With the pride of fuperiority, rather than the in¬ 
dignation of accufed innocence, .they affeded to 
defpife: the falfe afperfions of their adverfaries; and, 
inftcad of anfwering direflly the many anji loud cla¬ 
mours againft iheir prefumptuous abufe of power, 
defcribed, with fwelling encomiums, the illuftrious 
and memorable exploits of their countrymen j ex¬ 
ploits which had jufUy railed them to a pre-emi¬ 
nence, acknowledged by ihcir allies, uncontcllcd 
by Sparta, and felt by Ferfia. When the dignity 
of Greece required of her to chaftife the re¬ 
peated infults of that ambitious empire, the Spar- 
tabs had declined the condudl of a diflant \var j 
Athens had alTuined the abandoned helm, and, 
after demoHfhing the cruel dominion of Barbai iams, 
had acquired a juft; and lawful fway over the 
coafts of Europe and of Afia. The new fubje^s 
of the republic were long treated rather as fellow- 
citizens, than as tributaries and vaflals. But it 
was the nature of man to revolt againft the Ji/p- 
pofed injuftice of his equals, rather than againft 
the real tyranny of his mafters. This circum- 
ftance, fo honourable to Athenian lenity, had oc- 
cafioned feveral unproked rebellions, which the 
republic had been compelled to punHh with an 
exemplary feverity. The apprehenfion of future 

Thweydid. 1. xlui. A 
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CHAP, commotions had lately obliged her to hold, with a 
» ‘ ^ firmer hand, the reins of gpvernment, ^d to 

maintain with armed power, an authority juftly 
earned, and llri^tly founded in nature, of which it 
is an lyi^ilterable law, that the flrong Ihould govern 
the weak. If the Spartans, in violation of the 
right of treaties, thought proper to oppofo this 
immoveable purpofe, Athens well knew how to 
redrefs her wrongs, and would, doubtlefs, uphold 
her empire with tlie fame valour and activity by 
which it had been cflablilbc'd.” 

Pacifir ad- Having heard both parties, the aflcinbly ad- 
j<^tirncil, without forming any rcfolution. But next 
ciiitiamiis j day, it appeared to be the prevailing opinion, that 
the arrogance and ufurpaiioii of Athens had already 
violated the peace, and that it became the prudence 
as well as the dignity of Sparta, no longer to defer 
hoftilities. This popular current was vainly cp- 
poied by the experienced wifdom of King i\rcl)i- 
damiis, who ftill counfblltd piacc and modemtion, 
though his courage had been cenfpicuoufly diflin- 
guilhed in every feafoii of danger, lie fxhortetl 
his countrymen not to rnfli bliiidl) on war, witli 
out examining the refources of the eiicni}'’ and 
their own. The Athenians were pow^erfiii in fhips, 
ia money, in cavalry, and in arms ; ol all which 
the Lacedaemonians were deftitutc, or, at ieall, but 
fparingiy provided. Whatever provocation, there¬ 
fore, they had received, they ought in prudence to dif- 
femble their refcntnicmt, until they could effedually 
rxerf their vengeance. The prclcnt crifis required 
negodation j if that failed^ the filerit preparation of 

a few 
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a few years would enable them to take the field 
with ^ell-fbunded hopes of redreffiiig the griev¬ 
ances c}f their confederates.*^ Had this moderate 
language made any impreflion on fuch an ajGTembly, 
it would have been fpeedily obliterated by the blunt 
boldncfs of Sthenelaidcs, one of the Ephori, who 
clofed the debate, “ Men of Sparta ! Of the long 
fpecches of the Athenians I underftand not the 
drift. While they dwell with fliulicJ eloquence 
on their own praiies, liuy deny not to have injured 
our allies. If they behaved well in the PeiTian 
war, and now oiberwife^ their demciit is only the 
more apparent. Both then, and now, we are ftill 
the Ihme ; and, if we would maintain our character, 
we niiift not overlook their injufiicc. X/fcy have 
fiiips, money, and horfes ; but wc have good allie‘>, 
whofe intcrefta we mult not abandon. \Vhv uj we 

j 

deliberate, while onr enemies ai’e in arms r I.et tis 
fake the field, with fpecd, and fight v/ith all our 
might.** The acclamations of the people fi'i owed, 
and war was refolved. 

This refolution w^as taken In the fiuirteenili year 
after the conclufion of the general peace ; but near 
a twelvemonth cLipfed befbio tlic properelt me;.- 
fures for invading Attaca coultl be luiaily aJjafied 
among the difeordant mcnil^ers of fo numerous a 
confederacy. It confilled of all the feven repub¬ 
lics of the Pelopoiinefiis, except Argos and Achaia, 
the firfi: of which from ambition, and the fecond 
perhaps from moderation preferved, in the be- 
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Tlie ambition of Argos is confirmed by the fubfequent meafurc-i 
of that republic ; the moderation of Achaia is fufoedted, from the na¬ 
ture of the Achscan laws, which have been already mentioned, and 
aie particularly explained in my lliftory of the World, vol. a. c. 13, 

ginning 
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c H A p, ginning pf the war* a iufpidoua Of the! 

nine northern. republics^ Aeai|ghia alotie ^eclinetj 
joining the allies, its coaft being parti<;nfaily cx- 
pofed to the ravages of the Corcyrean fleets. The 
cities,of Naupadus, and Piataea, for re'afons that 
will fopn appear, were totally devoted -to their- 
Athenian protestors $ whofe caufe was likewife 
einbraced by feveral petty princes of ThelTaly. 
Bijt all the other Rates beyond the iJdhmus longed 
to follow the ftandard of Sparta, and to humble 
the afpiring ambition of their too powerful neigh¬ 
bour. 

toeicin reprefcntativcs of thsfe various communi- 

finbanyto ties having, according to the received practice of 
fhai re- Greece, aflembJed in the principal city of the con* 
puijiu, federacy, were lliinulated to a<Rion by the Corin¬ 
thians, who, as their colony of Potidjca v.as Rili 
clofely bcfieged, laboured to accelerate reprifals pn 
Attica, by exhibiting the moft advantageous pro- 
fpeft of the approaching war. They obferved, 
** That the army of the confederacy, exceeding 
fixty thoufand men, far out-numbered the enemy, 
whom they excelled flill more in merit, than they 
furpafTed in numbei*. The one .was compofed of 
national troops, fighting for the independence of 
thofe countries in wliofe government tliey had a 
fharej tlic other chiefiy.conlifted in vile mercena¬ 
ries, whofe pay was theij: government ^d their 
country. If fupplies of money were reguifite,-the 
allied Rates would doubtlefs be more liberil, j|nd 
iSWard tg defend their mtcrcR and hononi?^ than 
the reludant tributaries of Athens to rivet^their" 
fervitude and, chains; and, if Rill more money 

Ihould 
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fhould be tl^e Delphic and Olyitipic trea- c HA p. 

fares JifFor4ed „an ^exhauftible refource,' which 
could nJ)t be better expended than, in defending the 
facred caufeof jnftice and of Grecian freedom.", In * 
order to gain full tiipe, however, for fettling all 
matters among themfelves, the confederates dif- 
patched to Athens various overtures of accommo¬ 
dation, which they well knew would be indignantly 
reje£ted. In each embafly they rofe in their de¬ 
mands, fucceffively requiring the Athenians to raife 
the fiege of Potideea; to repeal their prohibitory 
decree againft Megara ; to withdraw their garrifon 
from AEgina ; in fine, to declare the independence 
of their colonies 

Thefe laft demands were heard at Athens with 
a mixture of rage and terror. The capricious 
multitude, who had hitherto approved and admired ans. 
the afpiring views of Pericles, now trembled on 
the brink of the precipice to which he had con¬ 
duced them. They had hitherto puftied the fiege 
of Potidaja with great vigour, but without any near 


Befldes complying with the demands mentioned in the text, the 
Athenians were required « to expel the delcentiant > of thofe inipiou> 
men who had profaned the temple of Minerva.'* This alluded to act 
event which happened the firft year of the 45th Olympiad, or 598 
years before Chrift. Cylon, a pt)we>^ul Athenian, having feized tlie ' 
citadel, and afpiring at royalty, was defeated in his purpofe by Me- 
gacles, A maternal anceftor of Pericles, who, having decoyed tlic alTo.- 
dates of Cylon from the temple of Minerva, butcUeied them with-* „ 
out mercy, arid with too little refpeil for the privileges of that vene- * 
table fan^uary.' The whole tranHuSdon is particularly related Ijy * 
Plutarch, in his life of Solon. The renewal of fuch an antiquftte# 
complaint, attlus jun<Slare, pointed particularlyat Pericles, andfhewe 4 
the opiriion tiriuch the Spartans entertuaed of his narivalled bfi^ce 
and authority. , ‘ .. 
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P. profpe£k of fuccefs. They muft now contend wlih 
a numerous confederacy, expofc their boallei gran¬ 
deur lo the doubtful chance of war, and e:lcharige 
the amufements and plcafurcs of the city for the 
toils and harJfliips of a ciiinjn Of thefe difeon- 
tented murmurs, the rival? and enemies of Pericles 
greedily availed themfelvcs to traduce the cha- 
radler and adminftration of that illuftrioiis ftatef- 
*nan. b was infinuated, that, facrificlng to private 
pafhon the Intcreft of his country, he had procured 
ihe imperi.'us decree, of which the adlics fo jallly 
complained, lo rcfoiit the perfoiial Injury of his be¬ 
loved Afpafia, \\hofe family had been infuked by 
forne ilceinious youths of Mcgara 'k Dk>pcithe.'-, 
Dracontides, and other demagogues, derided the 
ioily ol taking arjiis on fuch a frivolous prcfcncv ; 
and, :is preparatory to the impeachment of Perkf-vC 
hlinfcir, the courts of jeflice were fafigutd with 
profcc\itiony oi Ins vului-ibie friends. 

The philuiopher Anaxagoras, and Phidias flic 
ftatuary, refleiTed more lullre than they could de¬ 
rive from the protection of any patron. I’lie 
character of Afpafja vas of a mixed and doubtful 
kind. To tiie natural and fprightly graces oJ' 
Ionia, her native country, flic added e::trauruirar\ 
accomplinmients of mind and be dy ; and linviiig 
acquired In high perfection the talents and excel¬ 
lencies of the t'ther fox, was acL-ufed of being too 
mdifferent to the honour of her own. Scarcely 
iuperior in modefty lo Phrync, Thais, or Erigo- 
nc her wit, her learning, and her eloquence, 

*' Sec abo\c, p.aoi. Ste above, p. 115. 

excited 
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<^xciteci ^uiiiverfal admiration or envy whik 'the chap. 

beauty of^-her fancy'and of her perfon infpired more 
tender fentiftients into the fufceptible breafl of Pe- * 
rides. She was reproached, not with entertammg . 
free votaries of pleafnre in her family (which in 
that age was regarded as a very allowable com- 
jiierce), but of fedneing the virtue of Athenian 
matrons ; a crime feverdy punilhed by the laws of 
ewery Grecian republic. But we have reafon to 
infer innocence in this particular, fince Hie was 
faved by Pericles from the fury of an eiiraged po¬ 
pulace, at a crifis when his moll ftrenuous exertions 
could not prevent the banifliment of Anaxagoras 
;ind Phidias. 

The former was accufed of propagating dodrines BanJfli- 
iiiconfiftenr with the eftabliflied religion; the lat- 
ter, of having indulged the very pardonable vanity ^ras and 
(as it ftiould feem) of reprefenting himfelf and 
his patron on the fhield of his admired ftatue of 
Minerva. There, with inimitable art, Phidias ht;d 
engraved the renowned victory of the Athenians 
over the warlike daughters of the Thermodon ; 
he had depifted himfelf under the figure of a bald 
old man raifing a heavy ftonc (an allufion to his Ikill 
in architecture), while the features of Pericles were 
diftinguilhed in the countenance of an Athenian 
chief, bravely combating the Oucen of the Ama¬ 
zons, though his elevated arm hid part of the 
face, and in fome meafure concealed the refem- 
blance For this fictitious crime, Phidias was 

Plato in Menex. Lyfias Orat. Funeb* 

” Plut. in Pericl. & Arifiot. de Mond. ^ 

VOL. ir. p driven 
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^ &Q;n-^ ti^ be^ by the 

,^w<:aried labqura of Ji^,lptig Kf^,f>^debanred 
Aire wonto pf ?«; wl^ch^^ fublime 
had created , 

„, The accufation of, the principal friends of Peri- 
. paved the way for his own. He was reproached 
^th end^zaltng the public treafure», but^ on this 
i;K;cafian, plain fads cbnfounded the artihces of his 
^^.eimes. It was^proved, that his private expences 
were jtiftly proportioned to the meafure of his 
patrimony; many inllances were brought of his 
generous contempt of wealth in the fervice of his 
country; and it appeared, ^ter the ftridefl exa¬ 
mination, that his fortune had not increafed iince 
he w^as intrufted with the exchequer. This ho¬ 
nourable difplay of unlhaken probity, which had 
lever formed the balls of the authority of Pericles, 
again reconciled to him the imfteady alFedions of 
his countrymen, and gave refiftlefs force to that 
famous and fatal fpeech, w'hkh unalterably deter¬ 
mined the war of Peloponnefus. 


^ Tiiis telHmony, which is given by the impartiality of Thucy¬ 
dides* dieftroys at once the numerous aJperftons of the comic poets of 
the tunes which have been copied by Plutarch* and from him tran- 
ibribed by modc^ compilers. Perides, it is laid, raifed the war of 
'Pelolmnnofus, merely for his own convenience and iafety; and was 
'eocounaged to this meafure by the advice of his kihfman Aldbiades* 
'.then a boy; * who* calling one day at his hnufei^wfts i;efnie4'A(hnit- 
"tatHice*' << becauib Pericles was occupied in confidering how he'might 
beft ftate his accounts.” Let him rather ttonfida**" fald the faga- 
dous ftripling* ** how to give no account at all.”» P^clea took the 
hint, and involved his country in a war, which allowed m* time for 
examining the pobUc expendhure. Such ji^ale thofe 

who can believe them. , . 4 ' ' ! ‘ i ^ - 

‘ Often 
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itiuft 

mieh ’ f&ml)r of tHat rriihd, convinced a$ 

I am of the, dangerous viciffitudes of and for¬ 
tune; attd that htittian hopes, deligus, and' pur- 
fuits, are' fleeting and Mlacious. Yet, ^in the 
prefect neceffity and glory fhduld alike; us 

to this imifhoyable refolution. The decree againft 
Megara, which the firft embafly required us to re¬ 
peal, is not the caufe of that hoftile jealoufy which 
has long fecretly envied our greatnefs, and which 
has now more openly confpired our dellrudion. 
Yet that decree, of which fome men have fpoken 
fo lightly, involved the honour of om councils and 
the ftability of our empire. By puflllaniraoufly 
repealing it, we Ihould have emboldened our ene¬ 
mies, who, notwithftanding our proper firmnefs in 
the firfl: inftance, have yet fucceflively rifen to 
higher and more arbitrary demands; demsuids 
which merit to be anfwcred, not, by embaflies, but 
by arms. 

“ The flourilhing refources, and actual ftrength, 
of the republic, affords us the raoft flattering pro- 
fpe£fc of military fuccefs. Impregnably fortified by 
land, our fhores* are defended by three hundred 
gallies; befides a’ body of cavalry, to the number 
of twelve” hundred, together with two thoufand 
archersi we^ can imm^ately take the field with 
thirt^dn; tho^and^ fikemen, without draining 03^ 
foreign,, gamfohs, br diminifhmg the complice 
number of fixteen thoufand men who defend the 
Walls and 'fortr'effe^ in Attica. The wealthy fea- 

P2 ports 
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ports of Thrace and Macedon; the fl^uriflihig co- 
ionics of Ionia, Eolia, and Doriaj in a t^rd, the 
whole extenfive coail of the Afiatic peninfula, ac¬ 
knowledge, by annual contributions, the fove- 
reignty of our guardian navy, whofe ftrength is 
increaied by the Ihips of Chios, Lelbos, and Cor- 
cyra, while the fmallcr iflands furnilh according 
to their ability, money and troops. Athens 
thus reigns queen of a thouland tributary re¬ 
publics, and notwithftanding the expences incurred 
by the fiege of Potidaea, and the architcdural orna¬ 
ments of the city, fhe poffefles hx ihoufand talents 
in her treafury. 

The htuation of cur enemies is totally the 
reverie. Animated by rage, and emboldened by 
numbers, they may be roufed to a tranfient, deful- 
tory aflault; but deftitute of rcfources, and divided 
in interefts, they arc totally incapable of any 
fteady, perievering exertion. With fixty thoufand 
men they may enter Attica ; and if our unfeafon- 
abie courage gives them an opportunity, may win 
a battle; but unlcfs our raih imprudence aflifts 
and enables them, they cannot poflibly profecute 
a fuccefsful war. Indeed, xUhenians ! I dread lefs 
the power of the enemy, than your own ungovern¬ 
able fpirii. Inflead of being feduced from your 
fecunty, by a vain dehre to defend,, againll fupe« 
rior numbers, your plantations and villas in the 

Ariftoph. Vefp. H<» fays, tliat twenty tltoufand Atheniaai 
live as in the Elyfian fielch, if each tributary cky undertookr 
provide, for twenty cituen^. V'. fee. 
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^^pen country, you ought to deftroy thofe fuper- 
fluous pofTefSons with your own hands. To you, 
who receive the conveniences of life from fo many 
diftant dependencies, the devaftation of Attica is a 
matter of fmall moment; but how can your ene¬ 
mies repair, how can they furvive the devaftation 
of the Peloponnefus ? How can they prevent, or 
remedy, this fatal, this intolerable* calamity, while 
the fquadrons of Athens command the furrounding 
feas ? If thefe confiderations be allowed their full 
weight; if reafon, not paffion, conduds the war ; 
it feems fcarcely hi the power of fortune to rob you 
of vidory. Yet let us anfw^cr the Peloponnefians 
with moderation, ‘‘ that we will not forbid the Me- 
gareans our ports and markets, if the Spartans, and 
other ftates of Greece, abolilh their exclufive and 
inhofpitable laws : that we will reftorc independent 
governments to fuch cities as were free at the laft 
treaty of Peace, provided the Spartans engage to 
imitate this example : that we are ready to f ibmit 
all dificrences to the impartial decifion of any 
equitable tribunal; and that, although thefe con- 
defeending overtures be rejedcJ, we will not 
commence hoftilities, but are prepared to repe! 
them with our ufuul vigour The aflenibly 

murmured applaufe j a decree tras propofed and 
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** In examining the fpeech afi.ribed to Peiick's. on this occafion, 
by Thucydides, the attentive reader will perceive tlut It fuppofc" the 
knowledge of feveral events omitted in the preceding narrative of 
that hiftorian, but which I have related in 4he text. The Englilh 
fpeech is fliorter than the Greek, but contains more information, 
coUe^ed from Plutarch, Diodorus, Ariflophanes, and the ad book of 
Thucydides himfelf. 
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c H ratified^ the, ainbafiadpi^ wi* the, 

, teply diwed^hy m^e^ate ^ 

feemed to the Ath^an ftate^j^^swi, ^piided like 
an hnmediate declaration of y^ar to the $partans 
arid ^eii-allies, ' . ‘;,;Vv. 

The The- Six months after the battle , of ^Fotids^' the 
bans fur- Thebaos, who were the jtnoll powerful and the pioft 
* ^ring of thefe yiies, undertook a military enter- 
oiymp prife againft the fmall but magnanimous republic 
. Hataea. Though, fituate in the heart of Boeo- 
MaytUe tia, dmidft nunierous and warlike enemies, t^e 
; Plataeans ftill preferved an unlhaken fidelity to 
Athens, whofif toils and triumphs they had ihared 
in the Ferfirii war. Yet even this feeble conimu. 
nity, furrounded on every fide by hoftile Boeotians, 
Wiis not exempted from domellic difcord, Nau- 
clides, the perfidious and bloody leader of an arif- 
tocratical fadion, engaged to betray the Plataean 
gates to a body of foreign troops, provided they 
enabled him to overturn the dcmocracy,.i and to 
take vengeance on his political adverfaries, whom 
he regarded as his pcrfonal foes. Eurymachus, a 
noble and wealthy Theban, with whom, in, the 
name of his aflbeiates, this fanguinary agreement 
had been contraded, entered Plataea tjiree 
hundred of his countrymen, at the firft watqh of 
the .night 5 but, regardlefs of their promife fo 
Nauclides, wbo expeded that they would break 


tura;y^tuoufiy into the houfes, and butcher his ene-, 
mie?, the Thebans formed regularly in arms,^ and 
, remained quietly in the market-place, hav^, fflued 
a >roclaioatiott to invito all the dtiam indiferi* 

, minately 
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mhate^yto dlies to Thebesj The Pla- 

taeans re^dfty accet:ited a tsrhich delivered 

them fiiih the terror of iiSnedSate death. But 
while they fuccefliv^Iy ratified'the agreement^ they 
obferved, with mixed fhame and joy, that darknefs 
and furpnfe had greatly augmented the number of 
the invaders. Eneouraged by this difcovery, 
they fecretly difpatched a meffenger to Athens j 
aiid, while they expedited the alHfiance of their dif- 
tant prdtedtor, determined to leave nothing untried 
for their own deliverance. 

The night was fpent in an operation notriefs 
daring than extraordinary. As they could not 
affcmble in the ftreets without alariririg fufpicion, 
they dug through the interior w^alls of their houfes, 
and fortified the outward in the bell manner the 
time would allow, with their j>loughs, carts, and 
other inftruments of hulbandry. Before day-break, 
the work was complete j when, with one confent, 
they rulhed furioufly againil tht enemy, the wo¬ 
men and children animating with horrid ihrieks 
and gefiurcs the efforts of their ^age. It wa^s 
night, and a ftorni of rain and thunder augmented 
the gloomy terrors of the battle. Th^* Thebans 
were unacquainted with the ground; above an 
hundred fell; near two hundred fled in trepidation 
to a lofty and fpacious tower adjoining' the wails, 
which they miftook for one of the gates of the 
city. In the firft movements of refentm^t, the 
Plataeans'prepared to J>urn them alive; but a mb..’ 
mentis refl^'fUon deterred them from this dangero^' 
i^udtyi Meanwhile a confiderable body of The^ 

* . **4 . 
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c H 4 p. bans advanced towards Piataea^ to co-operat^ with 
, . their countrymen. progrefs,would have been 

hallened by a fugitive who met them, and* related 
the mifcarriage of the enterprife, had not the heavy 
rain fo much fwelled the Afopus, that an unufual 
time was fpeiit in crofling that river. They had 
fcarcely entered the Platican territory, when a fe- 
cond meffeiiger informed them, that their unfor¬ 
tunate companions were all killed or taken pri- 
ibners. Upon this intelligence they paufed to con¬ 
sider, whether, inftead of proceeding to the Pla- 
tjean walls, where they could not perform any im¬ 
mediate fcrvice, they ought not, as an eafier enter¬ 
prife, to feize the citizens of that place, who 
were difperfed over their villages in the open 
country. 

Their lira- But whilc they deliberate on this nieafure, a Pla- 
Srojlng herald arrived, c'^mplaining of the unjulfc and 
the The- mofl: unexpected infraction of the peace, by a daring 
bans with- atrocioub coiffpiiacy; commanding the The- 

tj them- bans iramedia|ely to leave the territory of Pla- 
ttea, if they hoped to deliver their fallow-citizens 
from captivity 5 and donoimcing, if they refufed 
compliance, that ihcir counti7men would inevitably 
be punifhed with a cruel death. This ftratagem, 
no lefs audacious than artful, prevailed on the 
enemy to repafs the Afopus, while the Platseans 
loft not a moment fo affemble within their walls 
the fcattered inhabitants of their fields and villas ; 
an<l braving the Theban refentment, the immediate 
cifeCts of which they had rendered impotent, maf- 
iacred the unhappy prifoners, to the number of an 

hundred 
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hundi^ed and eighty, among whom was Euryma* chap. 
chus, the chief promoter of the expedition. After . , 

this (i^al a 6 fc of vengeance, they ftrengthened the 
works of the place; tranfported their wives and 
children to the tributary iflands of Athens; and, 
that they might more fecurely fuftain the expeded 
fiege, required and received from that republic a 
plentiful fupply of provifions, and a confiderablc 
reinforcement of troops. 

The fword was now drawn, and both parties Pwpara. 
feemed eager to exert' their utmofl ftrength. The 

”, ° war on 

Spartans fummoned their confederates to the Ifth- both fidcs, 
mus; demanded money and fhips from their Ita- 
Han and Sicilian colonies ; and folicited affillance 
from the Perfian monarch Artaxerxes, and from 
Perdiccas King of Macedon ; both of whom natu¬ 
rally regarded the Athenians as dangerous neigh¬ 
bours, and ambitious invaders of their coaflr>. 

The people of Athens alfo condefeended to crave 
the aid of Barbarians, and actually contraded an 
alliance with Sitalccs, the warlike chief of the 
Odrylians, who formed the mofl powerful tribe in 
Upper Thrace. They required at the fame time 
an immediate fupply of cavalry from their Thcf- 
falian allies, while their fleet already cruifed on 
the coaft of Peloponnefus, to confirm the fidelity 
of the furrounding iflands; an object deemed ef- 
fential to the fuccefsful iiivafion of that territory. 

The unexperienced youth, extremely numerous in 
raoft republics of Greece, rejoiced at the profpe£fe 
of war. The aged faw and dreaded the general 
(Commotion, darkly foretold, as they thought, tjy 

ancient 
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HAP. anci^t oracles and 

cmtiy toioiinced, iy an eartfaquafce ift' the iacredj 
and hitherto irnm6^^1>le iflahd of' . Such 
v^as the ardour" of' pr^paratton; that Only 4 few 
weeks after the furprife of Platasa, the Lsssedae. 
iTionian confederates, to the number of fixty thou- 
fahd, affembled from the north and fbuth, at the 
Corinthm Ifthmus. The feveral communiti^ 
’Vv^ro commanded by leaders of their 

^pointtnent; but the general conduQ: of the 
war was lutrufted to Archidamus, the Spartan 


King. • . 

Arciiida- In a council of the chiefs, that prince warmly 
mus ad- approved their alacrity in taking the field, and ex- 

tSled the- greatnefs and bravery of an army, the 
rales. jnoft numerous and beft provided that had ever 
followed the ftandard of any Grecian general, Yet 
their preparations, he laid, however extraordinary, 
were not greater than their enterprife required. 
They waged war with a people not lefs powerful, 
than a^ive and daring ; who had difeemment to 
perceive, and ability to improve, every opportunity 
of advantage 5 and whofc refentment would be SS 
much inflamed, as their pride would be wounded, 
by the approach of invading enemies. It feemed 
drobabie, that the Athenians would not allow thdr 
lands to be wafied, without attempting to defend 
them. The confederates, therefore, muft be always 
on their guard 5 their difcipline muft be ftnft, I'^u* 
lar, and uniform j to elude the fldll^ and to Op^fe 
. the firength of Athens, demanded their utflaoK vi- 

,/gilance and aftiyity. ^ . 

AvCrll- 
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Aixjfeickm^y leading his army intd Attica, ^ 
feeni$ hl9|r|eahl^ their martial ardour to . 

evapoi^eltt the fruhlefs fiege of Oenoe, the ftrong- Lea<i^ 
eft Atheuian town towards the foutheru frontier of 
BoeOda^ This t^ious and unfuqcefsful operation 
enabled the Athenians,^ to complete, without inter¬ 
ruption, the lingular plan of defence fo ably traced 
by the bold genius of Pericles. 'They haftened 
the defolation of their own fields; demolifi^ed their- 
delightful gardens and villas, which it had been 
their pride to adorn ; and tranfported, either to 
Athens or the illes, their valuable effefls, their 
cattle, furniture, and even the frames of their 
houfeSp The numerous inhabitants of the country 
towns and villages, where the more opulent Athe¬ 
nians commonly fpent the greater part of their time, 
fiocked to the capital which was well fiirnilhcd 
with the means of fubfiftence, though not of ac¬ 
commodation, for fuch a promifeuous crowd of 
ftrangers, with their families, flaves, or fervints. 

Many people of lower rank, deftitute of private^ 
dwellings, were obliged to occupy the public hails, 
tl^e groves and temples, the walls and battlements. 

Even .perfons of diftindion were narrowly and 
meanly lodged; an inconvenience feverely felt by 
men accuftomed to live at large in the country, in 
rural eafe and elegance. But refentment againft 
the, public enemy blunted the fenfe of perfonal 
hardihip, and fijenced every murmur of private.. 
complaint. / 

Meanwhile the confederate army, having r^fed The con- 
the lieg^ of Oenoe, advanced along the 

^ At- 

frontier .jc- 
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CHAP, frontier of Attica } and within eighty days aft^er the 
4 ^ i furpiife of Platsea, invaded the Thrafi^ the 
Oiymp. richeft ornament of the Athenian terrjtoryS Hav- 
wafted that valuable diftn^t with fire andfword^ 
they proceeded to Eleufis, and from thence to 
Acharnac, the largcft borough in the common¬ 
wealth, and only eight miles: diftant from the 
capital. There they continued an unufual length 
of time, gradually demolifliing the houfes and plan¬ 
tations, and daily cxcrciling every ad of rapacious 
crvielty, with a view cither to draw the enemy to a 
battle, or to difeover whether they were unalterably 
determined to keep w^ithin their walls; a rcfolution, 
which, if clearly afeertained, would enable the in¬ 
vaders to proceed with more bolJnefs and e£Fe£t, 
and to carry on their ravages with fccurity, even to 
the gates of Athens. 

'I'hcAihs- The Athenians, hitherto intent on their naval 
nians^rc- preparations, had exerted an uncommon degree of 
injuries, patience and fclf-coinniaiul. But their unruly paf- 
fions could no longer be reftrained, when they 
learned the pri>cccdings in Acharna;, The pro¬ 
prietors of that rich and extenfive diftrid boafted 
that they alone could fend three thoufand brave 
fpearmen ^ into the field, and lamented, that they 
fiiould remain cooped up in diftionourable confine¬ 
ment, v.'hile their poffelfions fell a prey to an hoftile 
invader. Their animated complaints inflamed the 
kindred ardour of the Athenian youth. It appeai'ed 
unworthy of thofe who had fo often ravaged with 
impunity the territories of their neighbours, pa¬ 
tiently to behold the defolation of their own. In- 

terefted 
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tereftM priefts announced approaching calamity j chap. 
fediridu^ orators clamoured againft the timid conn- . ^ 

cils of Pericles ; the impetuous youth required 
their general to lead them to battle. Amidft this 
popular commotion, the accomplifhed genci*al and 
ftatefman remained unmoved, bravely refifting the 
ftorm, or dexteroufly eluding its force. Though 
determined not to rilk an engagement with the con¬ 
federates, he feafonably employed the Athenian 
and Theflalian cavalry to beat up their quarters, 
to intercept their convoys, to harafs, furprife, or 
cut off their advanced parties. While thefe en- 
terprifes tended to divert or appeale the tumult, a 
fleet of an hundred and fifty fail ravaged the de- 
fencelefs coafl of Pcioponnefus. A fquadron, lefs 
numerous, made a defeent on I.ocris. I'he rebel¬ 
lious inhabitants of iEgina were driven from their 
poffefllons, and an Athenian colony was fettled in 
that ifland. The wretched fugitive's, whofe country 
had long rivalled Athens itfelf in wealth, com¬ 
merce, and naval power, received the maririme dif- 
trift of Thyrea from the bounty of their Spartan 
protestors. 

Intelligence of thefe proceedings, and flill more Thecon- 
the fcarcity of provifions, engaged ihe confedf^rates federates 
to return to their refpe 6 tive republics. Having Attica, 
advanced by the eaftern, they retired along the 
weftem, frontier of Attica ; every place in their line 


** This diftri<£l lay on the frontier of the Arrive and Lacedsemoman 
territory, and had long formed an objedl of contention between thefe 
republics. See voLi* pp. jaa, 323. 
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c H A p. of march"^periehcmg %je re- 

'feijtmdit op rapacity. Sobft aftdr Pe- 

(ricUs, tdwkrds the b^inning of' aulruifth, led out 
th^ Athenians to ra%^ge the heighbdiirmg atid hoftile 
' territory of'Megara. The invading airny "Was ac- 
^ cldentally obferved by the fleet, while it relumed 
from the coafl: of Feloponnefus. The faifors has¬ 
tened to {hare the danger and plunder. The whole 
^Athenian force thus amounted to nearly twenty 
^ thoufand men j a number far more than fufflcient to 
deprive the induftrious Megareans of the hopes of a 
fcanty harveft, earned with infinite toil and care, m 
‘ their narrow mountainous diftri6l. 

The winter was not diftinguilhed by any im¬ 
portant expedition on either fide. The Corinthi¬ 
ans, long inured to the fea in all feafons, carried on 
indecifive hoftilities againft the Athenian allies in 
Acarnania. During this inadive portion of the 
year, the irVthenians, as well as their enemies, were 
employed in celebrating the memory of the flain, 
with much funeral pomp, and high encomiums bn 
their valour in diftributing the prizes of merit 


among 

‘ t 

XHis mionniful folemnity a* pra£l!&d by tlie Athenians, is 
deiciib^d by Thucydides, 1 . iup. 120, & fcqq. The bones ctf the 
deceased were brought to a. tabernacle previoufly ere< 5 ted fw receiv¬ 
ing them. On the day appointed for the iuneral, they,were convey¬ 
ed from thence in cyprefs coffins, drawn on carriages, one for eich 
tribe,, to die public fepulchre in the Ce^amkus, t^^ raoA beautiful 
5^ fuburb of the city. /The relations of the dead re¬ 

mains of their friends as they judged * .proper (See LyfijsS 
, /Igomtus). One empty bier was . drawn dong in hononir of diofe 
,.vfhofe bodies had not recovered, Perfons (tfF every sige, and of 
)dt!ier fex, citizens and flrangera, attended th^ When 

ihe bon^s were depofiied in die earth, Tome citizen 0* dignity and 

merit, 
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amoi^g^the furviying^wai^qp j in confeni)|g their CHAR. 

fuch places 911 . 

tIieiif.OT||tier as (eemed^ i^pft expbfed to miliary 
excuriicMiSs or naval defcehts. ^ 

The rjPturn of fummer brought back into Attica Thepiague 
the Peloponnefian invaders ; but it lii^ewife intro- 
duced a far more dreadful calamity. , A deftritAivc A. c. 330. 
peftilence, engendered in Ethiopia, infected E^gypt, 
and fpread over great part of the dominions of the 
ISing of Perfia. Hiftory does not expl^n by what 
means this fatal diforder was communicated to 
Greece. , The year had been in other refpe^s re¬ 
markably healthful. As the difeafe firll appeared 
in the Pirseus, the principal Athenian harbour, we 
may be.allowed to conje6bure,.that it was imported 
from the eaft, either by the Athenian merchant¬ 
men, or by the {hips of war, which annually failed 
to that quarter, in order to levy money on the tri¬ 
butary cities. When its miferable fymptoms broke 
out in the Pirseus, the inhabitants fufpected that 
the enemy had poifoned their wells. But it foon 
extended ovqr the adjoining diflricts, and raged 


merits named by the ftate, mounted a lofty pulpit, and pronounced 
tlie panegyric of the deceafed, of their anceftors, and the Athenian, re¬ 
public. On this ocLaiion, PerioJes hirafclf had been appointed to that 
folemn'office. He performed it tvitli great dignity. His Ipcech, con- 
tainuig almoft as many ideas as words, is incapable of abridgment} nor 
does its nsUnre admit the infertion of it intire in the prefent hiftory, in 
which elo«|uence is 66&iidered merely as an engine of government, , 
an4 fiiCh f^eeches only introduced as influenced pubKc refolutions 
meafitreaL It is, however, worthy of obfervation, that his magnUficeat 
difpla]r\f,t)w advantages, the fecurlty, and the glory of Athens, fonhs 
a ftrildng cbntraft with the unexperSled calamities which foon oven* 
iiididbned his.nnhappy country. ' ' 

with 
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CHAP* with peculiar violence in the populous ftreets ^vhicli 

. . furroundei the citadel. 

Defcrip- The malady appeared under various foitas, in 
different conftitutions; but its fpecific fymptoms 
were invariably the fame* It began with a burn¬ 
ing heat ill the head ; the eyes were red and in¬ 
flamed ; the tongue and mouth had the colour of 
blood. The pain and inflammation defcended to 
the breafl: with inexpreflible anguiflj; the Ikin was 
covered with ulcers ; the body of a livid red; the 
external heat not fenfible to the touch, but the in¬ 
ternal fo violent, that the llightefl: covering could 
not be indured. An infatiable thirff was an uni- 
verfa! fymptom; and, when indulged, increafed 
the diforder. When the bowels were attacked, 
the patient foon perifhed through debility. Some 
lived feven or nine days, and died of a fever, with 
apparent remains of ilrcngth. The life was laved 
when the internal vigour diverted the courfe of the 
difeafe towards the extremities. Thofe who once 


Its effe<l^s 
on the 
mind. 


recovered were never dangeroiifly attacked a fe- 
cond time, from which they conceived a vain hope 
of proving thenceforth fuperior to every bodily in¬ 
firmity. The diforder, which was always accom¬ 
panied with an extreme dtjcclion of fpirits, often 
impaired the judgment as well as the memory. 
All remedies, human and divine, were employed 
in vain to flop the progrefs of this fatal contagion. 
The miferable crowds expired in the temples, pre¬ 
ferring unavailing prayers to the gods. A Ihock- 
ing fpe£tacle was feen round the facred fountains. 


where multitudes lay dead, or periflied in ago- 

nifing 
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nifingy torture. At length all medical, affiflance 
was defpifed*®, and all religious ceretnonies neg- 
le^ed. V Continually fuiFering or‘ apprehending the 
moft dreadful calamities,' the Athenians became 
equally regardlcfs of laws human and divine. The 
fleeting moment only was theirs. About the fu¬ 
ture they felt no concern, nor did they believe it 
of concern to the gods, fince all, good or bad, alike 
perifhed. ■ Decency no longer impofing refpeO:, 
the only purfuit was that of prefent pleafure. To 
beings * of an hour, the dread of ‘punifhment 
formed no reftraint; to vidims of inifery, con- 
fcience prefented no terrors, Athens thus exhibit¬ 
ed at once whatever is moft afflifting in wretched- 
nefs, and moft miferable in vice, uniting to the rage 
of difeafe the more deftrudive fury of unbridled 
paflions. 

While the city fell a prey to thcfc accumulated 

4 * 

evils,‘1;he couuti*y was laid wafte by an implacable 
enemy. On the prefent occafion, the confederates 
advanced beyond Athens; they deftroyed the works 
of the miners on mount Laurium; and, having 


’ The fuppo&d decree of the Atheiiijins in favour of Hippoci'ates, 
fays, that his iibholars fheved the means both of p eventing and 
curing the plague. , ao-yotAiw; ^ia.(pvj^et.a^ou nt hot- 

l^ov ; and fgain, n airlosXiuq TaS uajuvoiraj- 

Jllppocrates} p. 1*90. This decree, therefore, as well as die letters 
ot Hippocrates, mentioning the plague at Atliens, are unqueitionably 
ipurious. The malady is minutely deferibed by Thucydides, 1 . ii. 
c. xlvii.; by i^credus, 1 . vi, Ver, IJ36. & leqq. Diodorus, I. xii. dif* 
fcis wideb* from them both, probably havi^ copied from E]^orus ami,. 
I'heopompus. Hippocrates has, feveral cafes of the ptiague from ^ 
Thafos, Abdera, &c. but not one from A'-hens. See Hij^ocrat; de 

Morbis Epidem.' » 
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c ^ P* ravaged all th^t fouthem as well <is the 

^ _» coaft oppoiite to Eubcea and Naxos, they traced a 

line of devaftation along the Marathonian firore, the 
.glorious fcene of an immortal viftory, obtained by 
the valour of Athens, in defence of thofe very ftates 
by which her own tcrritones were now fo cruelly 
defolated. 

JfagnaniP If confdous wifdoni and reftitude were not fu- 
Pc.rJ perior to every aflault of fortune, the manly foul of 
' Pericles mud have funk under the weight of fuch 
multiplied calamities. But his fortitude dill fup| 
ported him amidft the flood of public and domeftic * 
woe. With decent and magnanimous compQfure, 
he beheld the unhapy fate of his numerous and 
flourifhing family, fucceflivcly fnatched away by 
the rapacious j^eftilence. At the funeral of the lad 
of his fons, he dropped, indeed, a few reluctant 
tears of paternal tenclerntfs; but afliamcd of this 
momentary weaknefs, he bent his undejeded mind 
to the defence of the republic. Having collected 
an hundred Athenian, togetba- with fifty Chian 
or Lcfblan vefl'els, he failed through the Sai'onic 
gulph, and ravaged the unprotected coafts of Elis, 
Ai'gos, and Laconia. While this armament 
weighed anchor in the Piraeus, there happened an 
eclipfe of the fun'% which terrified the fuperfli- 
tious mariners, whofe minds were already clouded 
by calamity. The pilot of the adiniral galley be¬ 
trayed the mod unmanly cowardice, when Pericles, 

^ Plutarch. In Pcncl. But as Thucydides m"ntIcuM^|[||||ch eclipfir 
th^t fummer, altliougli extremely attentive in phaeno- 

nuna, we may fu^eA the, clironology q£ Plutarch, 


throwing 
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ihrowmg a cloak before his eyes, afked, whetlier 
the ob&:urit;y furprifed him ?*’ the pilot anfwering 
him in the negative, Neither,*’ rejoined Pericles, 
ought an eclipfe of the fun, occafioned by the inter¬ 
vention of a revolving planet, which intercepts its 
light.” 

Having arrived on the Argolic coaft, the Athe¬ 
nians laid fiege to the facred city Epidaurus, whofe 
inhabitants gloried in the peculiar favour of iEfcu- 
iapius. The plague again breaking out in the fleet, 
was naturally aferibed to the vengeance of that 
offended divinity. They raifed the fiege of Epi¬ 
daurus ; nor were their operations more fuccefsful 
ugainfl: Tj'tczcne, Hermione, and other Peloponne- 
fian cities. They took only the fnaail fortrefs of 
Prafiac, a fea-poit of Laconia ; after which they 
returned to the Pirocus, afllicted with the peftilence, 
and without having perfornicd any tiling fuitable to 
the gro.itnofs the urniament, or the public ox- 
pcclation. 

The Athenian expedition into Thrace^was flill 
more unfortunate. Inio that country Agnon con- 
duded a body of four thoufaiid men, io co-operate 
with Pbormio in the flege of Potida'a, But in the 
fpace of forty days, he ioft one thoufand and fifty 
foldiers in the plague ; and the only confequence 
of his expedition was, to infed the northern army 
with that melancholy difordcr. 

Thefe multiplied difafters reduced the Athenians 
to defpair. Their fuflerings exceeded example and 
belief, while they were deprived of the only ex-? 
peek'd confdbtion, the plcafure of revenge. The 
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AmbiiMprs w^e fmt to Sparta, buj:®ptf admitted 
to. an, audience,, The orators clamour^'and tra¬ 
duced Pericles. The undilceming populace afcribed 
their misfortunes to the unhappy efle^ of his coun- 
<31s :^but his magnanimity did not yet forfake him j 
^d» for the lafi time, he addreffed the affepibly: 
^ Your anger, At|ienians! occafions no furprife^ 
hecaufe it comes not unexpeded. Your complaints 
of hisiaft '^cue no refentraent, becaufe to complain is the 

miferabie. Yet, as you miftake both 
the caufe ahd the meafure of your prefent calamity, 
I will venture to expofe fuch dangerous, and, if not 
ipeedily correded, fuch fatal errors. The juftice 
and neceflity the war I have often had occafion 
to explain : it is juft, that you, who have proteded 
and faved, (hould govern Greece ; it is neceflary, 
if you would afl'ert youc px'c-cminence, thj||| you 
jfhould now refill the Peloponnefians.' On main¬ 
taining this refolution, not your honour only, but 
your fafely, depends. Tlie ibvereignty of Greece 
caimot, like an empty pageant of grandeur, be 
taken up ^vith indifference, or without danger laid 
dow% That well-earned dominion, which you 
have fometimes exercifed tyrannically, muft be up¬ 
held, and defended, otherwife you muft fulmut* 
without refource, to the refentment of your injured 
allies, and theaniraofity of your inyeMate ejaejmies. 
'The hardftiips, to which you were exjpfei from the 
.latter, I forefaw'hnd foretold; the peralencej that 
:1^den and improbable calamity, was impoifible 
for human pmdence to conjecture j yet , great and 

unexpected 
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tine^eded as o^r misfoitunes have been, and con- < 
tinue, ate ftjll accidental and ttihfitory, 'while 
the adVimt%es of thi? heceflary war are {s^rmahen^ 
and its glory will be' immbrtal. " The greatnefs 6 f 
that epnpire whidi we ftrive to uphold, extends be¬ 
yond the territories of our moft diftant allies;^^.' Of * 
the two elements, deftirted for the ufe of men, the 
fea and the land, we abfohitely command the one, 
nor is there any kingdom or republic, or confed¬ 
eracy, in a condition to difpute our dominion. Let 
this conlideration elevate our hopes; and perfonal 
adlidions will be drowned in the tide of public prof- 
' perky. Let us bear, with refignation, the ftrokes of 
Providence; and we fliall repel, with vigour, the 
aflaults* of your enemies. It is the hereditary and 
glorious diflindion of our repubiic#never to yield 
to advcrfity. We have defied danger, expended 
treafure and blood ; and, amidR obflinatc and for¬ 
midable wars, augmented the power, and extended 
the fame, of a city unrivalled in wealth, popul )uf- 
nefs, and fplendour, and governed by laws and in- 
ftitutions worthy of its magnificence and renown. 

If Athens mufl: periih, (as what human grandeur is 
not fubjefl to decay ?) let her never fall, at leak, 
through cur pufillanimity, a fall that would cancel 
the merit of our former virtue, and deftroy at once 
that edifice of glory which^it has been the work of 
ages to rto. When our walls and harbours are 
no more; the terror of our navy lhall have 

ce^ed, and external magnificence haVe fallen: 
to decay, the glory of Athens fhall remain: th^^fe 
^he prize which I have hitherto exhorted, atid fiill 

• 9 3 ' ' , exhori 
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c HAP. exhort you to defend, regardlefs of the clamours of 
. . floth, the fufpicions of cowardice, or the perfecution 

of envy.” ' * 


Death and 
charaeftcT 
of Pericles. 
Olymp. , 
Ixxxvh. 4. 

A. C. 429- 


Such were the fentiments of Pericles, who, on 
this Dccafion, declared to his affembled country¬ 
men, with the freedom of confcioiis merit, that he 
felt himfelf inferior to none in wifdom to difeover, 
and abilities to explain and promote, the nieafurcs 


moll honourable and ufoful ; that he was a linccrc 


and ardent lover of the republic, imbiafled by the dic¬ 
tates of fclfilhnefs, unfeduced by the allurrmenis of 
partiality. I’he anger of the Athenians evaporated in 
impofirig onhimafmall line, and diortly aficrw^ards, 
liu y re-clefted Iiiin general. The integrity and manly 
firmnefs of his mind rellored the fainting courage of 
the republic. 1 hey refeued the dignity of Pericles 
from the rage of {Mipujar freiszy ; but they c^.LiId 
not defend his life againll the infeclious malignity 
of the pelldonce. Ile d. c J two y eai s and i i k months 
after the commencement c>f the war. Tlic charac¬ 


ter w’hich he draws of hiinfc'if is confirmed by the 
impartial voice of hiflory, which adds a few circurn- 
fiances fitted to confirm the texture of a virtuous 


and lalling fame. During the firll invafion of the 
PeloponncTians, he declared that he would convey 
his extenfive and valuable ellate to the public, if it 
fhould be excepted from^ the general devallation^ by 
the policy or the gratitude of Archidanius, his here¬ 
ditary guelt and friend Yet this generous patriot 
lived with the moft exemplary oeconomy in his 
perfonal and domeftic expence. His death-bed was 


^ Thiicydid.p. 108. 


furrounded 
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furro^mded by his numerous admirers, who dwelt 
with complacence on the iJJuflrious exploits of his 
glorioife life. While they recounted the wifdom of 
his government, and enumerated the long fcrics of 
his vidorics by fea and land, You forget,*’ faid 
the dying ftatefman and fage, ‘‘ you forget the only 
valuable part of my charr < 51 "cr: none of my fellow- 
citizens was ever compelled through any action of 
mine, to afTumc a mourning robc^‘.” He expired, 
teaching an invaluable lefTon to Luuian kind, that in 
the laft important hour, when all other objefts dif- 
appear, or totally lofe their valpc, the recollection 
of an innocent life is Hill prefent to the mind, and 
flill affords confoUtion, more valuable than Pericles 
could derive from his nine trophies ere»Sted over the 
enemies of his country, from his long and profperous 
adminiltration of forty years, the depth of his poli¬ 
tical wifdom, the pre-ctnincnce of his military and 
navalikill, and the immortal fame of his matchlels 
eloquence. 


Pltif. ill PrrIi'I, 
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CHAP. XVI. 

A 

Buhf&quent Events of the War.^Flat^m iahen,^^ 
“ Revolt of LeJbos*-^Dfcriptwn and Htftory of that 
lfland,*^l^ature of its political Connexion with 
' t Athens*-^Addrefs of Lejbos,—Its Capital befteged 
. by the Athenians,^Meafures of the Peloponnefans 
, > for relieving it,—Mitylene furrcnders, — Eeltbera* 
tions in Athens concerning the TreaUnent of the 
Prifoners.—Refettlement of the Affairs of Lejbos,'—^ 
The Corinthians foment Fablions in Ccrcyra, — Sc^ 

- dition in that IJland,—The contending Fablicns 
refpeclively fupporied by the Athenians and Pelo¬ 
ponnefans, — Progrefs^ Termination^ and Confe- 
quenccs of the Sedition, 

ft 

CHAP, '^he dignity and vigour of the republic feemed 
, , to perifli with Pericles, and feveral years 

Events elapfed, fcarceiy diftinguilhed by any event that 
the four /tended to vary the uniforinity, much lefs to de- 
ytars'^o?' ^ 4 ^ foituncj of the war. While the Pelbpon- 
the war Aeh^s invaded Attica, the Athenian fleet annually 
ravaged the coaft of Peloponnefus. In vain "the 
A. c. 42^ inhabitants of that country, little accuftomed to“ 
. the’fea, colledled Ihips and ufed their utmoU "kti- 
i/ deavours to contend with the experienc^vfklll of 
the Atheman mariners. " They were <fefeat- 

ed, and often by ah inferior force; one proof among 
nwy, that naval fiiperiority is fiowly acquired. 
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and flowly loft. Neither the Athenians nor the chap. 
Peloponn^ans derived any eflPeftual afliftance from . ^ 

their r^pe^ive alKances y,ath Sitakes and Perdic- 
cas. The former, reinforced by many independ¬ 
ent tribes of Thrace, who were allured to his 
flandard by the hopes of plunder, pbured down an 
hundred and fifty thoufand men on the Macedo¬ 
nian coaft. But a hafty agreement between the two 
kings diffipated that numerous and defultory band 
with the fame rapidity with which it had been col- 
le^ed'. 

,One benefit, indeed, the Athenians received * 
from Shakes, if that can be reckoned a benefit, 
which enabled them to commit an adion of enor¬ 
mous cruelty. lie put into their hands Arlflaeus, 
the Corinthian, a bold and determined enemy of 
their republic; and adually travelling through 
Thrace into Perfia, to folicit money from Artaxerxes , 
to fupport the war againft them. Both Ariflreus 
and his colleagues in the embaffy fuflered^an igno¬ 
minious death. 

The fuccefs of the adverfe parties was equally 
balanced 
former, 
occupied 

zens, retired to Olynthus and other places. of the 
Chaleidice, where they ftrengthened and exafpe- 
rated the fpes of Athens. Platasa alfo capitulated, of Piataa. 
after ^ long and fpirited refiftance during five yearsii, Oiym^ 
Nowithflahding the warm and affeding reraon-. 


in the fieges of P#tida:p and PJatasa. The oiymp! * 
having furrendered on capitulation, *was UxxmI. 4. 
bv new inhabitants. Tl!o expelled citi- 


I Thixcydid. p. 


ftrances 
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'Rc\oIt of 
Lcfbos. 


CHAP, ftrances of the citizens who had a£ted fuch an illuf- 
t ‘ ■ trious part in the Perfian war, when the Thebans 
behaved moft difgracefiilly, the capitulatibn was 
fhamefully violated by the Spartans, Who facrificed 
to the refentment of Thebes, the eternal enemy of 
Plataja, two hundred brave men, whofe courage and 
fidelity merited a better fate. But the youth of 
Plataea Hill flourifhed in the bofom of Athens, and 
were dcirined, in a future age, to reaflume the dig¬ 
nity of independent government, which always 
formed the higheft ambition of their fmall but mag¬ 
nanimous community. 

Among the traufadions of this otherwife unim¬ 
portant period, happened the revolt of Lclbos, and 
the fedition of Corcyra. Both events decpl)’^ af¬ 
fected the intercfls of Athens ; and the former is 
diHinguilhed by fuch circumftanccs as ferve to illul- 
trate the political arrangements of the times, while 
the latter exhibits a fti’iking but gloomy piflure of 
Grecian manners. 

The illand of Lefbes, extending above an hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles in circumference, is the largeft, 
th-t inand. except Euboea, in the^iEga;an fea. Originally 
planted by Eolians, Lefbos was the mother of 
many Eolic colonies. They were efiablifiied on 
the oppofite continent, and feparated from their 
metropolis by a flrait of feven miles, which ex¬ 
pands itlelf into the gulf of Thebe, and is beauti¬ 
fully divcrfificd by the Hccatonricfian and Argi- 
nuffian ifles, of old facred to Apollo. The happy 
temperature of the climate of Lelbos confpired 
with the rich fertility of the foil to produce thofe 
4 . ^lelicioud 


\rip- 
»’ jr and 
of 
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dclicio^us fruits and thofe exquifite wines, which c 
are ftill acknowledged by modern travellers to de- 
ferve th^ encomiums fo liberally bellowed on them 
by ancient writersThe convenience of its bar- 
hours funiifhed another foiirce of wealth 2^d ad¬ 
vantage to this delightful ifland, which, as early as 
the age of IJomer, was reckoned populous and 
powerful, and, like the rellof Greece, at that time, 
governed by the moderate juril’didlion ol heredi¬ 
tary princes. 'J 1 ie abufe of roy.il power occafioned 
tlie dill'ulution of monarchy in Lelbos, as well as 
in the neighbouring illes. The rival cities of Mi- 
t)'Icnc and Methvmna com ended for republican 
pre-cmincncc. The former prevailed, and having 
reduced Meihymna, as well as fix cities oi inferior 
noto, began to extend its dominion bevond the 
narrow bounds of the iiland, and conquered a 
confiderablc part of 'Froas. Meanwhile the in¬ 
ternal government of IMitylene was often dilhnbed 
by fedition, and fomelimes ufurped by tyran^s. 
'i'he wife Pittacus, contemporary and rival ( f So¬ 
lon, endeavoured to remedy tliefe evils by giving 
]jis countrymen a body of laws, comprifed in fix 
hiiiidred vi'rfes, which adjulled their political rights, 
and regulated their behaviour and manners, 'i'he 
Lcibians afterwards underwent thcjfe general revo¬ 
lutions, to which both the iflands and the continent 
of Afia Minor were expofed from tlie Lydian and 
Perfian poweT, Delivered fropi the yoke of Per- 

* Monf, do Guys, Teurnefort, &c. agree with Horace (pafiim) 
.md Strabo, 1 . xiu. p. 584—657. from whom the following particu- 
in the text, concerning Leihos, are exti-ailted. 

tia 


It A P. 
XVI. 
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c H A P, the fu<xei^ul. italour of Athens and Sparta, 

XVI. the asrwell las l,ail Gn^, fettleraents 

~ around thein,/ fpomfed the, tyrannkaf authority of 
, Spatta and Faulknias,' and ranged themfelves under 
the'fii^noui*abIe colours of Athens, which they 
thenceforth continued to refped in peace, and to 
. follow in war. 

Nature of In the ejcergife of power, the Atheni<uis difplayed 
ronucai^ principle totally different from thofe by which 
■with A- I’, they had attuned iu The confederacy between 
them. , ,Athens and Lefbos was ftill fupported, however, 

. by mutual fear, rather than by reciprocal afie«3:ion. 

During peace, the Lefbians dreaded the navy of 
.. Athens ; the Athenians feared to lofe the aflillancc 
of Lefbos in war. J3efides this, the Athenians were 
. of the fonic, the Lefbians of the Eolic, race ; and 
the latter juftly regretted that the allies of Athens 
fhould be fucceffively reduced to the condition of 
fubje£hj. They perceived the artful policy of that 
republic in allowing the Chians and Lefbians alone 
to retain the fcmblance of liberty. While the 
Chians and, Lefbians, ftill free in appearance, 
affifted in fubduing the other confederates of 
Athen^^ that ambitious republic was always fur- 
nifiied liSth a plaufible juftification of her general 
oppreffion and tyranny j fincc it was natural to 
. imagine that men, left to the unreftrained liberty 
of choice, fhould, in niatters indifteront ^to diem- 
felves, prefer the cau|ft of juftice tprhat.of, ufurp- 
ation.. But even the apparent freedom which the 
Lefbians enjoyM hadlbecoihe extremely precarmus. 
They felt thexnfelyes ip^der ^ difagreeable mceBty 

V " tQ 
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to foo^e, to bribe, and to flatter the Athenian de- 
magoga|s, ;,ahd in afl their tranfafitions \riA’^that 
iinperious p'^plei to teftify mortifying deference 
or abjeCt fubmiflibh. * Notwithftanding their 
watchful attention never defignedly to offend, they 
were continually endangered by the quarrelfome 
humour of a capricious multitude, and had reafon 
to dread, leftj^ in confequence of fome unexpeded 
guff: of pafiion, they fliould be compelled to de- 
molHh their walls, and to furrender their fhipping; 
the punilhments already inflided on fuch of the 
neighbouring iflands as had incurred the difpleafurc 
of Athens. 

This uneafy fituation naturally difpofed the Lef- 
bians, amidft the calamities of the fecond Pelo- 
ponnefian invafion, heightened by the plague at 
Athens, to watch an opportunity for revolt. The 
following year was employed in affemblmg the 
fcattered inhabitants of the ifland within the walls 
of Mitylene, in ftrengthening thefe walls, in foiti- 
fying their harbours, in augmenting their fleet, 
and in colleding troops and proviffons from the 
fertile Ihores of the Euxine. But in the fourth year 
of the war, their defign, yet unripe for execution, 
was made known to the Athenians by Ifie inha¬ 
bitants of Tenedos, the neighbours and enemies of 
Lefbos, as well as by the citizens of Methymna, 
the ancient rival of Mitylene, and by feveral mal¬ 
contents in the Lefbian capital. Notwithftanding 
the concurrence of fuch powerful teftimonies, the 
Athenian magiftrates affeded to dilbelieve intelli¬ 
gence which their diftrefled circumftances rwidefed 

peculiarly 


23? 

CHAP. 

XVI. 


Meaflircs 
of the Li'f- 
biani pre¬ 
vious to 
their le- 
volt. 


Olymp. 

Ix^viii. I 

A.C. 4a8 
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CHAP, peculiarly alarming. The Lefbians, it U’as falJ, 
t , could never think of forfaking the alliqirice of a 
country which had always treated them with fuch 
diftinguiflied favour, how powerfully foevef they 
might be urged to that meafure by the Thebans, 
their Eolian brethren, and the Spartans, their an¬ 
cient confederates. AmbalTadors, however, were 
fent to Leibos, defiring an explanation of rumours 
fo diflionourable to the fidelity and gratitude of 
the ifland. 


A^iviiyof Xhe ambaffadors having confirmed the report^ 
Athens equipped a fleet of forty fail, intending to 
attack the enemy by furprife, while they celebrated, 
with univerfal confenr, the aiiniverfary feflival of 
Apollo, on the promontory of Malea. But this 
defign was rendered abortive by the diligence of a 
Miiylenian traveller, who, paffing from Athens to 
Euboea, proceeded foiilhw’ard to Geraifto^, and, 
embarking in a merchant veflcl, reached i.elbos 
in lefs than three days from the time that he un¬ 
dertook this important fervice. His feafonable 
advice not only prevented the Mitylcniaiis from 
leaving their city, but prepared them to appear, m 
the arrival of the enemy, in a tolerable poflurc of 
defence. This flate of preparation enabled them 
fo obtain from Cleippidas, the Athenian admiral, a 
fufpenfion of hoftilities, until they difpatched an 
embaffy to Atlicns, to remove, as they pretended, 
the groundlefs refentment of the people, and to give 


. ample fatisfa^tion to the magiflratcs. 

Addi'efe/^ 3-®^ On the part of the Lefbians, this tranfa^lion was 
t^eiios^ Th^hing more than a contrivance to gain time. 

They 
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They'expelled no favour or for^venefs from the 
Athenian aflembly; and while this illufive negocia- 
tion was* carrying on at Athei^, other ambaffadors 
repaired fecretly to Sparta, requefting that the Lef- 
bians might be admitted into the Peloponnt'fian 
confederacy, and thus entitled to the proteftion of 
that powerful league. The Spartans referred them 
to the general aflembly, which was to be foon held 
at Olympia, to foleranize the moft fplendid of all 
the Grecian feftivals. After the games were ended, 
and the Athenians, who little fufpected that fucli 
matters were in agitation, had returned home, the 
Lefbiau ambafladurs were favourably hoard in a ge¬ 
neral convention of the Pcloponnelian reprefenta- 
tives or deputies, from whom they received aflurarice 
of immediate and cft'ecbual alii fiance. 

This proinife, however, was not punctually per¬ 
formed. The eyes of the Athenians opened to their 
danger ; and, while the Pcloponnefians prepared or 
deliberated, their more aClive enemies had already 
taken the field. Various fkirinifhes, in which the 
iflanders fhew^ed little vigour in ihelf own defence, 
engaged the neigbouring flates of i.emnos and 
Imbros to fend, on the firfl fummons, confiderabie 
fupplies of troops to their Athenian confederates ; 
but, as the combined forces were ftill infufficient 
completely to invell Mitylenc, a powerful reinibree- 
ment was fer^t from Athens; and before the be¬ 
ginning of winter, the place was blocked up by land, 
while an Athenian fleet occupied the harbour. 

The unfavourable feafon, and flili more, that 
dllatorinefs which fo often obftruded the meafores 

of 
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CHAP, of the confederates, prevented titnely aid frem ar«< 
^ f rivihg at Mitylen^. But, in order to naake a di- 
nefians for verfion in favour of their new allies, the I^elopon- 
rehevingit. j^gfians alTembled a confiderable arrnament at the 
illhmus, intending to convey their fliips over land 
from Corinth to the fea of Athens, that they might 
‘ thus infefl: the Athenian fhores with their fleet, 
while the army carried on its ufual ravages in the 
central parts of Attica. The activity of the Athe¬ 
nians defeated this delign. Notwiihftanding their 
numerous fquadrons on the coafts of Pelopon- 
nefus, Thrace, and Lefljos, they immediately fitted 
out an hundred fail to defend their own Ihores. 
The Peloponnefim failors, who had been haftily 
colledcd from the maritime towns, foon became 
difgufted with an expedition attended with unforc- 
feen difiiculties; and, as autumn advmced, the 
lAilitia from the inland cnuntiy grew" impatient 
to return to their fields and vineyards. During 
winter, the iMitylcnians were ftill dilappointed 
in their hope of relief. They were encouraged, 
however, to perfevere in refiltance, by the arrival 
of Salmthus, a Spartan general of confiderable 
merit, who having landed in an obfeure harbour 
of the ifland, travelled by land towards Mitylene ; 
and, during the obfeurity of night, pafied the Athe* 
nian wall of circumvallation, through favour of a 
breach made by a torrent. Salsethus gave the be- 
fieged frefh aflfurances that a powerful fleet would be 
font to their affiftance eaVly in the fpnng j and that, 
* at the fame time, the Athenians fhould be haraflTed 

by 
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tn' an' invafion more terrible and deflrudive than c h a f. 

^ • w r 

any which they had yet experienced* . ' " ^ 

The Matter part of the proraife was indeed per- imprudent 
. feilned. The Pcloponncfians invaded Attica. 
^‘Whatever had been fpared in former iiicurfions, oiymp. 
now fell a prey to their fury. But after fpring jjxxvm. 2- 
had^mfiderably advanced, the long-expeflcd fleet ’ 
was ior)ked for in vain. The fame procraftination 
and difiiculricrt flill retarded tlie preparations of 
ihe confederates ; and when at length forty fail 
tvere colbded, the command was bellowed on 
rhe Spartan Alcidas, a man totally devoid of that 
fpirit and judgment cflential to the charader of a 
iiiaval coniniaiuler. Inftead of failing diredly to 
the relief of Mitylcnc, he walled much precious 
tim(‘ in piirfulng the Athenian mercliantmen, in 
haralfing the luilbnified illands, and in alarming 
Tie defenrelels and unwarlike inhabitants of Ionia, 

'dio could fcarcely 1' from their allo^nlhment, 

fe lf!g a Pdop'^naerisn feel in thofe fcas. Many 
trailing velfels, ilmt failed between the numerous 
'Hands and hiuhours cn that extenfive coall, fell 
in-o the hands of Aicidas ; for when they deferied 
his fquadren. they altcmj.ted not to avoid it; 
many fearlefsly approached it, as ceitainly Athe¬ 
nian. In conlequencc of tni^ imprudence, Aicidas 
tebk a ,ii?ai number of nrifoners, whom he but- 

chered in cold blood at IMvonnefus. 

^ /• 

This bai'barily only diigraced hinifelf. and in- M^tyler^c 
jured the Spartan caufe in Afia, tnmy cities of 
which were previoully ripe for revolt. Before Kwr. ^ c, 
;je atiompted to accompli Hi the main objed 
'OL, ;)r F of 
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CHAP, of his expedition, the opportunity f&rever 

. . loft by the furrender of Mitylene. Defpair of 

afliftance, and fcarcity of provifions, had* obliged 
Salsethus, who began himfelf by this time to fuf- 
pecl that the Peloponnefians had laid afide all 
thoughts of fuccouring the place, to arm ^ the 
. populace, in order to make a vigorous alTauIt on 
ilie, Athenian lines. But the lower ranks of men, 

V 

\\ ho in Lefbos, as vvell as in all the Grecian ifles, 
naturally favoured the caufe of Athens, the avowed 
patron of democracy, no fooner received their ar¬ 
mour, than they refufed to obey their fuperiors, 
and threatened, that unlefs the corn were fpeedily 
brought into the market-place, and equally divided 
among all the citizens, they would inftantly fub- 
mit to the befiegers. The ariflocratical party 
prudently yielded to the torrent of popular fury, 
which they had not flrength to refill j and juftly 
apprehenlivc, left a more obftinatc defence might 
totally exclude them from the benefit of capitula¬ 
tion, they furrendered to Paches, the Athenian 
commander, on condition that none of the prifon- 
ers fhould be cnflaved or put to death, until their 
agents, who w^ere immediately fent to implore the 
clemency of Athens, fhould return with the fen- 
tence of that republic. 

Terror of The terms were accepted and ratified j but fuch 
thel^iL a furious refentmcnts which prevailed in 

that age, fuch the dark fufpicions, and fuch the 

’ He gave the populace, who were before light armed, heavy ar¬ 
mour. Thucydid. p. z88. Englifti cannot unitate his exprel&on: 


total 
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total difr^gard to all laws oF juftice and humanity, CHAP, 
that thevAthenlan army had no fooner taken poflef- . j 
fion of the place, than the chief authors and abet¬ 
tors of the revolt, judging it imprudent to trull 
their fafety to the faith of treaties, and the fan£tity 
^of oaths, flew for protection to their temples and 
altars. This unfeafonable diffidence (for Paches 
appears to have united uncommon humanity with 
a daring fpirit, and great military abilities) be¬ 
trayed confeious guilt, and enabled the Athenians to 
diftinguifh between their friends and enemies. The 
latter were protected by Paches, and prevailed on 
to withdraw from tlicir fanCtuarics. He afterwards 


font them to the ifle of Tenedos, until their fate, as 
well as that of their fellow citizens, fliould be finaliy 
determined by the Athenian republic. 

Immediately after the arrival of the Mitylenian TlicyAye 
ambaffudors, the people of Athems had afiembled 
in deliberate on this important fubjccl. Agliat 'd Athen..ia 
[)y the giddy tranfports of triumph over the re- 
bellious ingratitude and perfidy of a people, who, 
though diftinguiflied by peculiar favours, had de- 
ferted their proteClors in the feafon danger, 
the Athenians doomed to death all the Mhylcnian 
citizens, and condemned the v/omcn and children 
to perpetual ferviuidc. in one day the bill v as 
propofed, the decree pafTed, and the fame even¬ 
ing a galley was diipatched to Paches, con¬ 
veying this cruel and bloody refolution. But the 
night left room for refledion; and the feelings 
of humanity were awakened by the flings of re- 
morle. In the morning, having aflVmbled, as 

R 3 ufual. 
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CHAP, ufuil. In the public fquare, men were furprifed and 

L , - . pleafed to find the lentiments of their neighbours 

exactly correfponding with their own. Their de- 
je£lcd countenances met each other; they lamented, 
with one accord, tho raflinefs and ferocity of their 
pafiion, and bewailed the unhappy fate of Mitylenc, 
the defliiicd obje^ of their mifguided frenzy. The 
Miulenian ambafllidors availed themfclves of this 
hidden change of fentiment: a new afiembly was 
convened; and the queftion fubmitted to a fccond 
deliberation. 

Charad^cr A turbulent impetuous eloquence had railed the 
audacious profiigacv of Clcoii, from the lowefl 
rank of life, to a high degree of authority in the 
Athenian afiembi}. I'ho multitude were deceived 
by his artifices, and pleafed with his frontiefs impu- 
dcTiCc, which they called lionefi boUlnefSjand manly 
opciincfs of charader. his inaunerb they approved 
in proportion as they rcRsnlded their own ; and 
the worfi- of his vices fc.und ad locates among the 
dupes of his pretended patriotlfm. This violent 
deinagogue, whofe arrogant prefumption fo un¬ 
worthily fucceeded the enlightened magnanimity 
of Pericles, had, in the former aflembly, propofed 
and carri ?d the laiiguinary decree againil Mitylcne. 
He hill pcrfcverctl in fupporting that atrocious 
meafure, and upbraided the weak and wavering 

The character of Cleon, tketched in tninialure by Thucydld^js, 
pp. 193 and 266. IS painted at full length bj'’ Aiiftophanes, in hu 
■’omydy of the IrTn,, “ 'I’he Horfernen.” Yet we could notfafely 
truft the defeription of the angiy fatirift, who bore a perfonal giudge 
to Cleon, unlcfs the principal ftrokes were juflificd by the impartial 
/.AiraliNc of Thucydidcj. 


counfels 
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cbuniols of his countrymen, liable to be fliaken by c H A P. 
every gufl of paflion, and totally incapable of that , , 

(lability'eflential in the management, indeed, of all 
great affairs, but particularly indilpcnfablc in the 
government of diflarit dependencies. 

‘‘ Such a temper of mind, 012 had often ven- Cleon en- 
turod to djclare, and would repeat the fame dif- 

, , d;,ClCCr 

agrcea]-)le truth as often as their folly obliged him) 
was alike unworthy, and incapable, of command. 

That a democracy was unfit for fovereign rule, 
pall experience convinced Iiim, and the prefent in- 
flaijcc now confirmed his o])inioii. The empire of 
Athens could not be maliitaj'.ed without an un¬ 
divided lUiaclnhent, an niiahcrable adherence, to 
the intcrch and In nour oi the republic. But the 
mailers of Greece were the flavcs oi their own ca¬ 
pricious paflions ; c.ndteJ ai vuli by the perfidious 
voice of venal fpeakeri, bribed to betray them. 

TAllied to a fata! rcjiofe by tiie loi'iiiefs ol melodioes 
word'=‘, they forgot the degiuty oi the irate, and re- 
ftrained their perfonal refcntmeni againfl muliiplicvl 
and unprovoked injuries. What flill more 

dangerous, they invit -d, by an ill-judged lenity, the 
imitation and continuance oi fueh crimes as inufl 
terminate in public dli'grace and irreparable rum. 

Ydhat elfe can be expecled from pardoning thi‘ ag¬ 
gravated guilt of Mir)leLd? Lneouraged by this 
weaknefs, miifl not the neighbouring cities and 
iflands, vvhofe refourccs form the principal vigour 
of the republic, greedily feize the iiril opportunity 
of lliaking off the yoke, which they hjve long reluc¬ 
tantly borne; and follow the example of a revolt, 

R 3 which. 
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CHAP, which, without prefenting them witli the fear of 
, dagger, promifed them the hope of deliverance 
Deodatus This faiiguinary fpeoch was anfwered fey Deo- 
^fh equal ^ endowed with a happy mo^ration 

addrefe of mind, joined to a profound knowledge of go- 
aaj ifirit. vemment, and a deep infight into human nature. 
In the former aficinbly, this refpeilable orator had 
ventured, almofl fingle and alone, to plead the 
caiife of the Mitylenians, and to allert the rights 
of humanity. He obferved, “ that aflemblics were 
liable to be milled by the fury of refentment, as 
W'ell as by the weaknefs of com]:)aifion ; and thaf 
errors of the fermer hind were produQive of 
confcquences nc^t Icfs dcflructivc, and always fol¬ 
lowed by a far more bitter ropeniancc. Againft 
vague fi.inders and calunmy no nun is fcciire; but 
a true patriot inidi learn .0 defpife fuch unmanly 
reproaches. IJndaiintc'^ bv opporition, he will of- 
fer good counfel, to which there are not any greater 
enemies than hafie aiul anger. For my part^ I 
(land up ruithcr to dcxh'ud the rdsityleiiians, nor to 
wafle time in Iruitlefs accufatious, TJiey have 
m.uivd us nieft outragecntly, yet 1 would not ad- 
vife you to butcher ilicm, unlcfs f/:af can be 
proved expedient; neither, werf' they objecls of 
forgiveneie, would 1 advife you to pardon them % 
unlefs trait were conduci\ c to the public ij|tereft, 
the only point on which our prefent deliberation 
turns. Guided by vulgar prejudices, Cleon has 

^ This is fpcaking I ko an orator. It will appear in the fequelj that 
Dcodatus by no means ('onfiilcicd the Linjcence or guilt of the Mity- 
lenians as things uidiifcrcnt. 

loudly 
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loudly alTerted, that the deftrudion of the Mity- 
leniaD3^is neceffary to deter neighbouring dides 
from r^ellion. But diftant fubjeds muft be kept 
in obedience by the mildnefs of difcretionary cau¬ 
tion, not by the rigour of fanguinary examples. 
What people v/ere ever fo mad as to revolt, with- 
out expedling, either through their domeftic 
flrcngth, or the alTi fiance of frircign powers, to 
make good their pretcnfions r Men who have 
known liberty, how fweei it is, ought not to be 
puriflied too feverely for afpiring at that inefti- 
mablc enjoyment. But tlieir growing difafredion 
mufl be A\aichcd with care, and anticipated by 
diligence; they niufl bo prevented from taking 
the firft Hep towards emancipation; and taught, 
if pofilble, to regard it as a thing altogether un¬ 
attainable. 

Yet fuch is the nature of man, confidered 
either individually or coliecfivcly, that a law of 
infaliib'k’! prevention \\ill never be cnaded. 


all crimes that any leafoiiable creature can com¬ 
mit, Defire is the fore-runner, und Hope the at¬ 
tendant. Thcfe iiivifibie principles \\ itiiiii, arc too 
powerful for external terrors; nor has the iii- 
creafing feverity of laws rendered crimes iefs fre¬ 
quent in latter times, than during the mildnc?fs of 
iHe ^roic ages, when few puniflmicnts v/ere capi¬ 
tal, While human nature remains the fame, weak- 
nefs will be diflruflfui, neceflity will be daring, 
poverty will beget fraud, power will excite in- 
juflice, mifery wall fink into meannefs, and pro- 
fperity fwell into prefumption. There are other 

R 4' con< 
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CHAP, contingencies, which flir up the mutiny of pai- 
. V ■ fions, too ftubborn for controul. The au^thority 
of government can neither change the combina¬ 
tion of events, nor interrupt the occafions of for¬ 
tune. Impelled by fuch caufes, the felfifh defircs 
of men will hurry them into wickednefs and vice, 
whatever penalties await them. The imagination 
becomes familiar with one fcalc of puniihment, 
as well as with another; and, in every degree, 
liooe rench^rs it alike incflVchial and impotent; 
lines neither individuals nor ccmmimitics would 
c<‘)nimit wrong if they bclie\cd that it mull infal¬ 
libly fui^ject th in puniihineiit, fmali or great, 
\Vh m individuals vcjiture on crimes, they always 
expect to elud? the veiigcanrc of law. When 
cominrjiitics rebel, they cxpccl to render tih':ir 
revolt, not the occafion i>i triumph to tlu’ir eiie- 
nries, bj{ the means of ^heir own deli; erance and 
fecin ity. 

“ Tlie feverc punifhineiit IMiiylenc caimo*-, 
therefoie, produce tlie good c c.nfcqu? nces with 
which Cleon has flatteicd you. But this cruel 
meafurc will be attendt'd with irrcpaiable prcjudicj' 
to your intcieri. It will efirange the affecfions of 
your allies; piovokc the refentment of Greece; 
excite the indignation of mankind ; and, inftead 
of preventing rebellion, render it more frequent 
and more dangerous. When all hopes of fuccefs 
have vaniihed, your rebellious fubjedts will never 
b^. perfuaded to return to their duty. They will 
feek death in the field, rather than await it from 
the hand of the executioner. 'Chough reduced 
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to the laft extremity, they will fpurn fubmiffion, chap. 
and gathering courage from defpair, either repel . ^ ’ . 

your alfaults, or fall an ufelefs prey, weak and ex- 
haufted, incapable of indemnifying you for the ex¬ 
pence of the war, or of raifing thole fubfidies and 
contributions, whicli rendered their fubjugalion a 
reafonablc object either of iiitcrcfl or ambition, 

“ The revolt of Milylene was the work of an 
ariftocratical facTtion, fomculeel by thve I.accJ.emo- 
nians and d'lifbarK. Ihe great body cf the peo])li: 
had no foo’ier piv^vided lllcmfelvo^. with arms, than 
they difeova^x: their afleCtion for Athens. It would 
be molt ciuel and mod iiiigrateiul, to confound the 
innoceiit v lih the gunty, to iinolvc friends and 
foes in undiflingnifhcd ruin. Vet thit odious nnea- 
furc would (Iv'w oorL ueaknefs than crii Jtr, moiL 
folly than injuftice, VVliat benefit could the ene¬ 
mies of Athens nio: l eaniefUy dei'rcWhat boon 
ccHild the ariftociarieal i.icboiis, fo prohdely Mat¬ 
tered ovt'r Gieece, more anxiomly nopiefi; iioiu 
Heaven? Funiifln d with your fanguinaiy deciee 
agaljill Milylene, they would fi)rever aliemtl'. from 
the republic the alkcuons of Iier iLAjocla and con- 
in lerates ; lor lia.ing once fedueed them to le- 
voU, they might umiiilv.crabiy con\Lice them, tlui 
iafety could cmly bc' purchd.d bv perfevciihg in 
rebellic’U, and that to return to duty was to lubinit 
to death.’' 

The moderation and good fenfe of DeoJatus His opillloil 
(fuch was the influence of’ (deon) were approved 
only a final! majority of voices. Yet it re¬ 
mained uncertain, wlieiher this late and reludfant 

repent- 
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• repentance would avail the Mitylenians, who, be^ 
fore any advice of it arrived, might be condemned 
and executed in confequence of the former decree. 
A galley was inftanily furnifhed with every thing 
that might promote expedition. The Mityienian 
. deputies promifed invaluable rewards to the rowers. 
But the fate of a numerous, and lately flourilhing 
community, ftill depended on the uncertainty of 
winds and currents. The firR advice-boat had 
failed, as the meflenger of bad news, with a flow 
and melancholy progrefs. The fecond advanced 
with the rapid movements of hope and joy. Not 
an adverfe blafl: oppofed her courfe. The ncceflily 
of food and ileep never re [trained a moment the la¬ 
bour of i he oar: and her diligence was rewarded by 
reaching Lclbos in time to check the cruel hand of 

O 

the executioner. 

The bloody fentcnce h^^d been jufl read, and or¬ 
ders were preparing for can^ijig it into elFcd, when 
the critical arrival of the Athenian galley con¬ 
verted the lamentable outcries, or gloomy dcfpair 
of a whole republic, into expreflions of admiration 
and gratitude. 

The punifliment, however, of Mitylenc was flill 
fufEcieiitly fevere, even according to the rigorous 
maxims of Grecian policy. The prifoners, who 
had been fent to Tenedos, were traufported to 
. Athens. They exceeded a fehoufand .in number, 
and were 'indifcriminately condemned to death. 

Salaethus, the Spartan general, fliared the fame 
fate, after defeending to many mean contrivances 
to fave his life. The walls of Mitylene were de.- 

molifliedi 
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molifhed, its fhipping was fent to AthcaiS;, and its c H A P. 
territory divided into three thoufand portions, of 
which T:hree hundred were confecratcd to the gods, 
and the reft diftributed by lot among the people of 
Athens. The Lefbians were ftill allowed to culti¬ 
vate, as tenants, their own fields, paying for each 
fhare an annual rent amounting in value to fix 
pounds nine fhillings ilcrling^ 

The activity and judgment cf Paches thus ef- Menf^ud 
fe£ted an important conqueft to his country. 

Though the affairs of Lefbos might have required paau“«. 
his undivided aliention, he no fooncr was appriicd 
of the appearance of,tlie Pelopv:)iinefian fleet, than 
he inimtdiaLely put to fca, protedted the allies of 
Athens, and cliafcd the enemy from thofc ihorcs. 

During the whole time of his command, he be-. 
haved with fn imiL-fs tempered by humanily. But, 
at his return to Athens, he met wiih the ufual re¬ 
ward of lujicrior merit. He was accufed oi inif- 
condurt; and finding fenteiice ready to be pro¬ 
nounced againft hiui, ins indigiialion rofe fu Jiigli, 
that he llew^ liimfeii in court". 


The Spartan admiral, Alcidas, me:, on the other Opera- 
hand, with a rcceptioii (fuch is the bhndncfs of po 
pillar prejudice!) far better than belonged to his un 
behaviour. The Peloponiiefian fleet of forty fail, 
imprudently intrufled to his command, retired in- 
glorioufly, after an expenfive and fruitlefs expedi¬ 
tion, to the protection of their friendly harbours. 

A northerly wind, however, drove them on the 


' Flatarch in Niels, & in Ariitid. 

fliores 


* Thucydid. p. 173—306. 
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fhores of Crete: from whence they dropped in 
fucceflively to the port of Elian Cyllene, which 
had recovered ,the difafter inflifted on it by the 
Corcyreans at the beginning of the war, and be¬ 
come the ordinary rendezvous of the Peloponne- 
fian fleet. In this place, Alcidas found thirteen 
gallics commanded by Bralldas, a Spartan of diflin- 
guiflied valour and abilities, purpofely chofen to 
'’flirt; the admiral with his coimfcis. 'I'his fmall 
fquadron had orders to join the principal armament; 
with which the confederates, as their dcfign had 
mifearried at Lefoos, purpofed to undertake an ex¬ 
pedition againrt C^orcyra, then agitated by the tumult 
of a dangerous iedition. 

Among the hoftiiitics already related between 
die republics of Corindi and Coicyra, wc deferibed 
the enterprifes by which the Corinthians had pol- 
fefled thcmfelves of twelve hundred Core) roan pri- 
foners. Many of thefe perfons were defcciided from 
the firrt families in the ifland ; a cix'cuinrtaiice on 
which the policy of Cariutli found‘d an extenfive 
plan of artifice and ambition. The Corcyreans, 
inllead of feeling the rigours of captivit), or experi¬ 
encing the rtern feverity of republican r-'T-ntmcnt. 
were treated with the liberal and endearing kindneff 
of Grecian horpitality. Having acquired their con- 
lidence good oflices, the Corinthians infaiuatcd 
to them, in the unguarded hours of convivial mer¬ 
riment, the danger as well as the dilgrace of theii 
cr,nnc£.liori with Athens, the imperious tyrant of hei 
all ies: and represented their fliarneful ingratitude in 
deferting Corinth, to which the colony of Corcyrs 

owee 
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owed not only its early happinefs and profperity, chap. 
but its original eftablifhment and exiftence. Thefe , ■ 

arguments, feafonably repeated, and urged with 
much addrefs, at length proved effectual. The 
Corcyreans recovered their freedom, and returned 
to their native country ; and while they pretended 
to be collecting the fum of eight hundred talents 
(about an hundred and fifty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling) to pay their ranfom, they left nothing untried 
to detach Corcyra from the Athenian intereft. 

Their firft expedient for accomplifliing this pur- CYtlte li.m- 
pofe w'as, to traduce the popular leaders, all of 
them fledfafl: partizans to that republic. Accufa- Corcyr.1. 
tions, impeachments, all the artifices and chicane 
of legal profccution, were directed and played oft' 
againft them. The demagogues, who were not of 
a temper to brook fuch injuries, retorted on their 
antagonifts with equal ingenuity, and far fuperior 
fuccefs. Peithias, the moft diflinguifiied advocate 
of the Athenian or democratic party^^, accufed 
five ringleaders of the oppofite faClion of having 
deftroyed the fence which inclofed the grove of 
Jupiter; a trefpafs eftimated by the Corcyrean 
law at a fevere pecuniary punifliment \ In vain 
the perfons accufed denied the charge; in vain, 
after convidion before the fenate, they fled as fup- 
plicants to the altars. They could obtain no miti¬ 
gation of the amercement. The demagoue was in- 

* The fine was for every pale, a ftater (one pound and nine pence 
flerling). Such caufea were frequent in other parti of Greece, as we 
learn from the oration of Lyfias in defence of a citizen accufed of 
cutting down a confecrated oUve. Sec my tranflatwn of Lyfias and 
Ifocratcs, p. 377 

flexible ; 
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flexible; and his influence with his colleagues in 
the feiiate, of which he happened that yearcto be a 
member, determined them to execute the law in its 
utmoft; rigour, 

Exafperated by this feverity, and not doubling 
that during the admiiiiftration of the prefent fenate, 
many fimilar profecutions would be raifed againfl: 
them, the ariftocratical party entered into a cdnfpi- 
racy for defending themfelves and their country 
againft the oppreflive injuflicc of Athens and Athe¬ 
nian partizans. On this emergency they aded like 
men who knew the danger ol’ delay. Having forti¬ 
fied their caufe with a fuflicient number of adher* 
ents, they armed themfelves with concealed daggers, 
fuddenlyruflied into the fenate-houfe, and aflaflinated 
Peithias, \vith fixtv of his friends. This boldnefs 
ftruck their opponents with terror. Such perfons 
as felt themfelves mo/l obnoxious to the confpira- 
tors, immediately fled to the harbour, embarked, 
and failed to Athens. 

The people of Corcyra, thus deprived of their 
leaders by an event equally iinexpe£ted and atroci¬ 
ous, were feized with fuch afloniflimeiit as fufpended 
their power of action. Before they had fulhcicntly 
recovered themfelves to take the proper meafurcs 
for revenge, or even for defence, the arrival of a 
Corinthian veflel, and a Lacedaemonian ernbaily, en¬ 
couraged their bloody opponents to complete the 
deftnifHon which they had .begun. The attack w^as 
made at thf hour of full aflembly^ the forum, or 
public fquare, prefented a feene of horror; the 
ilreets of Corcyra flreamed with blocd. The un¬ 
guarded 
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guarded citizens were incapable of making refillance 
againft fuch fudden and unforefeen fury. They 
fled in'trepidation from the forum, and the more 
fpacious ftreets. Some took polTeflion of the cita¬ 
del ; others, of the Hillsean harbour; and in general 
occupied, before the evening, the higher and more 
remote parts of the town. Their adverfaries kept 
poffeffion of the market-place, round which moft of 
their houfes Hood, or aflembled in the principal 
harbour, that points towards Epirus, from which 
they expected fuccour. The day following was 
fpent in doubtful Ikirmiihes, and in fummoning 
from the country the afliftance of the peafants, or 
rather flaves, by whom chiefly the lands of the ifland 
were cultivated. Thefe naturally ranged thern- 
felves on the fide of the people; the Corcyrean 
women zealoufly embraced the fame party, and fuf- 
tained the tumult with more than female courage. 
One inactive day intervened. The pariizans of 
ariftocracy were reinforced by eight hundred auxi¬ 
liaries from the continent of Epirus. But in the 
fucceeding engagement, the numbers and fury of 
the Haves, who feized ‘the prefent opportunity to 
refent the barbarous cruelty of their reipedive 
mafters ; and the generous ardour of the women, 
rendered the friends of liberty completely victo¬ 
rious. The vanquiflied fled towards the forum 
and the great harbour. Even thefe polls they foon 
defpaired of being able to maintain; and, to efcape 
immediate death, fet fire to the furrounding houfes, 
which being foon thrown into a blaze, prefented an 
impervious obftacle to the rage of the aflTsdlants. 

4 ' The 
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CHAP. The moft beautiful part of Corcyra was thtis do 
^ ftroyed in one night: the houfevS, ftiops, magazines, 

and much Valuable merchandifc, werp totally con- 
fumed j and, had an eafterly wind aided the con- 
Hagration, the whole city muft in a fliort time have 
been reduced to aflies. Amidfl; this fcence of con- 
fufion and horror, the Corinthian galley, together 
with the auxiliaries from Epirus, retired in confter- 
nation from a place that feemed doomed to inevitable 
deftrudtion. 

AixAthe- Next day twelve Athenian gallies arrived from 
aian iqua- Naupadtus, Containing, befides their ordinary com- 
rives at plement of men, five hundred heavy-armed Mef- 
Corcyra. fenians. Nicoftratus, who commanded this arma¬ 
ment, had, upon the firfi: intelligence of the fedi- 
tion, hafiened with the utmofi: celerity to fupport 
the caufe of Athens and democracy. He Ind 
the good fortune not only to anticipate the Pelo* 
ponnefian fquadron, which was io anxioufly ex¬ 
pected by the enemy, but to find his friends tri¬ 
umphant. They had obtained, however, a melan¬ 
choly triumph over the fplcndour of their country, 
which, if its faftions were not fpeedily reconciled, 
was threatened with total ruin. Nicoftratus omit¬ 
ted nothing that feemed proper to heal the wounds 
of that alHided commonwealth. By authority, 
entreaties, and commands, he perfuaded the con¬ 
tending parties to accommodate matters between 
themfelvcs. and to renew their alliance with Athens. 
Raving happily terminated this bufinefs, he was 
intent on immediate departure ; but the managers 
for the people propofed, that he fhould leave five 
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of his ihips with them, to deter the enemy from chap. 
any frelh commotion, and take in exchange five of i^ 
theirs, Ivhich Ihoaid be inftantly manned to attend 
him on his Ration. With this propofal he com¬ 
plied ; and the Corcyreans felcftcd the mariners 
deftined to fail with Nicoftratus, Thofe named for 
this fervice were, to a man, partizans of the oligar¬ 
chy and Lacedmmon; a circumftance which created 
in them juft alarm, left they fhould be tranfportcd 
to Athens, and notwithftauding the faith of treaties, 
condemned to death. They took icfuge in the 
temple of Caftor and Pollux : the ali'urances of 
Nicoftratus could fcarccly remove them from this 
fan 6 tuary ; and all his declarations and oaths were 
unable to prevail on them to embark. 'J^he op- 
pofite party affertod, that this want of confidence 
betrayed not only the confeioufnefs of paft, but the 
fixed purpofe of future, guilt; and would have im¬ 
mediately difpatched them with their daggers, had 
not Nicoftratus interpofed. Terrified at thefe pro¬ 
ceedings, the unhappy vidims of popular malice 
and fufpicion aflembled, to the number of four hun¬ 
dred, and retired with one accord, as fupplicants, 
into the temple of Juno. From this faiiduary they 
were perfuaded to arile, and tranfportcd to a neigh¬ 
bouring ifland, or rather rock, fmall, barren, and 
uninhabited. There they remained tour days, fup- 
plied barely with the means of fubfiftence, and im¬ 
patiently waiting their fate. 

In this pofture of affairs a numerous fleet w^as The Prio- 
feen approaching from the fomh. This was the fleer ap-** 
loriff-cxpeded ftriadron of fift>'-ihree Chips com- pf^arsoir 

° ' j j tJiecoafU 
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mand^d by AI^^s ^d Ilrafid^.. .With the un- 

i^ ^esof 

tfc^'t£loi§fe4^cy> 'this ai^ialtrikiiffam^i^ to 

caufe* of ,llie 

]P^b01tih^ah commandera^ ftill 

to take an ufelefs but agreeable]^y§geance 
oh their enemies. To accomplilli this’d^ii^^ 
^^epared'^to attack the harbour of Corcyr^ while 

£ 'V was yet hurry and confufioh. The ijlahders had 
:ty veflfds fit for fea, in which they embarked with 
the expedition, and fuccefiively failed forth 

as each happened to be ready. Their ardour and 
impatience difdaincd the judicious advice of Hico- 
HratuS, who alone, calm and unmoved amidll a 
fcene of unexpe£l:cd danger, exhorted them'to keep 
the harbour until they were all prepared to advance 
in line of battle, generoufly offering, with his tvv elve 
Athenian gallies, to fuftain the firft alfaults of the 
enemy. 

The Peloponnefians, obfcrving the hoftile arma- 

f ***^ 

ment fcattered and unfupported, divided their owm 
fleet into two Iquadrons. The one, confifting of 
twenty gallies, attacked the Corcyreans; the other, 
amounting to thirty-three, endeavoured to flirround 
the Athenians. But the addrefs of the Athenian 
mariners fruftrated this attempt. Their front was 
extended with equal order and celerity. af- 

Jkulted, at once, the oppofite wings of the Pelo- 
pennefian flee^ intercepted their motion, j^d IkiJ- 
fuily encircled “then ^ound, hoping to drive their 
Ihipsagainft each" otheyj’and to throw into 

Univerl^ difbrder.* Peredving thefe ms^Soeuvres, 
’-'.i;- the 


if s 
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prepare^ 't(i" jpoxif on the Ath^ians*. ^’hele pru¬ 
dently ll'eclined the Ihock of fuperior force i bi^t 
the glbxy of their retreat wa^ egiial to a^vi^ory. 
They feafonably Ihifted their helms, flowly an4 re- 
gulaHjr gave way, and thus covered the retreat of 
their Corcyrpan allies, who, having already loft 
thirteen v'clfels, Were totally unable to renew the 
jengagementf 

Having reached the harbour, the Corcyreans 
ftill feared left the enemy, in purfuance of their 
vi£fcoryJ fliould make a defeent on the coaft, and 
even alTault jjjie city. But the manly counfels of 
Brafida's, who ftrongly recommended the latter 
meafure, were defeated by the timidity and inca¬ 
pacity of Alcidas. The Corcyreans feized, there¬ 
fore, the prefent opportunity to remove the fup- 
plicants from the uninhabited ifland to the temple 
of Juno, as lefs expofc-l there, tc» be difeovered 
and taken up by the Peloponnefian fleet. Next 
day they entered into accommodation with thefe 
unhappy meii, and even admitted fcveral of them 
to emb^ark in thirty veflels, which they liaftily 
equipped, as the la ft defence of the iflaiid. 'Fhe 
Peloponnefians,, meanwhile, ftill prevented, by the 
daftardly counfels of Alcidas, from attacking the 
capital, wreaked/heir refentment on the adjacent^^ 
territory. .But jbefere the dawn of the fiicceedipg, 
day, th/y were^aWmed by lights on the 
^ore of ""Jieticadia/‘which by Aeir number* & 


j 

CHAP. 
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The mif- 
condudt of 
Alcidas 
faves Cor- 
cyra. 
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CHAP, difpofiti^n, Signified tlie approach of an 'Athenian 
I . fleet of fixty fail. . ^ 

The Athe- The .fituaiion of the invaders was n6w extremely 
dangerous. If they ftretched out to fea,'they might 
be obliged to encounter the unbroken vigour of the 
Athenians: if they cruifed off the boaft, they would 
he compelled to contend, nut only with the power 
of Athens, but with the refentment of Coreyra. 
One meafure alone promifed the hope of fafety : it 
The Peio- was immediately adopted. Having crept along the 

Leucadia, they carried their velfcls acrofs 
Corcyra. the ifthmus % afterw'ards overflow'^ed by the fea, but 
which then joined the peninfula, now the ifland of 
Leucas, to the adjacent coaft of Acarnania. From 
thence failing through the narrow feas^ which fepa- 
rate the neighbouring ifles from the continent, they 
efcaped without difeovery, and fafely arrived in the 
harbour^ of Cyllene. 

MaiTacre democratical party in Corc}^ra foon per- 

ceived the flight of the enemy, and deferied the 
niaa parti- approach of the Athenian fleet, commanded by 
Euryniedon. Thefe fortunate events, which ought 
in, generous minds to have effaced the dark ira- 


preflions of enmity and revenge, only enabled the 
Corcyreans to difplay the deep malignity of their 
chafa^cr. They commanded the thirty galnesjre- 
ccntly manned, to pafs in review, and in prdpdWn 
^^Ihey difeovered their enemi^, punilhed liielb! “^ith 
ini'm^ate death.' Fif^y "off th'e principal citizens, 
who feilT cliihg to the altars M tfet^pIeW ^Juno, 

-■V’ ' • ..If 

^ D’An'ville coniiders ttie ancient Leucadia as an IHand Ptolemy 
^e^ks of it as a peninlula. 

l '' they 
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they feduc^d from their afylum, and m(|antly CHAP, 
butchered.' ■ “ > ^ 

Politics land party formed the pretence for vio- Maiignwit 
lence* while individuals gratified their private paf- ScCorcy- 
fions, and wreaked vengeance on their perfonal reans. 
foes. The fedition became every hour%iore fierce: 
the confufion thickened 5 the whole city was filled 
with confternation and horror. The altars and 
images of the gods were furrounded by votaries, 
whom even the terrors of a fupcrftitious age could 
no longer protect. The miferable viQ:ims were 
dragged from the moft revered temples, whofe walls 
and pavement wei c now firfl: ftained with civil blood. 

Many withdrew .thcmfelves by a voluntary death 
from the fury of their enemies. In every houfe, 
and in every family, feenes were tranfa£ted too hor¬ 
rid for defeription. Parents, children, brothers, 
and pretended friends, feized the defired moment 
for gratifying their latent malignity, and perpe¬ 
trating crimes without a name. The unfeeling Eu.. 
rymedon (whofe charafter, as will Ihortly appear, 
was a difgrace to human nature) fliewed neither 
ability nor inclination to ftop the carnage. / During 
the fpace of fix days that his fleet continued in the 
Corcyrean harbour, the adors in this lamentable 
tragedy continually aggravated the enormity of their 
gt^t, and improved in the refinement of their 
cruelty. A dreadful calm fucceeded this violent 
agitation. Five hundred partizans of ariftocracy 
eibaped to the coafi of Epirus > and the Athenian 
fleet retired. 


The 
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H 4, Jfc The fogitiY&Jnftead^f tj^oicing in their.fafety, 
xvi^ thtS <•■---_-- — 


The itoif- ; By M- 

f^^sib theaftonifhed Epirots, the^Ssccfff^ thdr 
ceive at- c^mp^ffipn, and acquired their affiRantej./; The fe-- 

from? i pre^ling party in Cpr^yra.i^^ed 

^rom -pi of outlaws; who, at l0igtjb,' ^%ding 

.1 t^^mielyes iufficiently powerful to,attack ,^d con*^ 
^l^r die ifland, which, from the moment .of their 
baEtudipent, they had infefted by naval defcents, 
failed’^th their whole ftrength for that purpofe in 
boat®'provided by the Barbarians/ In landings at 
, Cbrcyra, the rpwers drove with fuch violence againfl 
the ihore, as broke many of their velTels in pieces ; 
the reft they immediately burned, difdaining fafety 
unlefs purchafed by vidory. This defperate mea- 
; fare d^erred oppofition: diey advanced, feized, and 
fortified. Mount Iftone ; a ftrong poll in the n^gh- 
bourhood of the city, from which they ravaged, the 
j» lemtory, and fubjeded their enemies to the multi- 

evils war and famine. 

The An epidemical diforder incrcafed the me^ure of 

SpTn^^^saLc^mities. The flames of civil difeord, which 

arrive m . 


the iflai^ lf 5 iq r|ever been thoroughly extinguilhed, again broke 
4, fwalls. Thfe mifery of the Gorcyreans 
v^c. 4 a 5 /j|^ j|rgi^^ defpair, yirhen. an Athenian fl eej^ o f 
' appp^ed off 4 he epaft, , an^lllll^ 

commanded l?y Ehryniedpn ^ A 

was principally 4eftipt^Vi?g^^‘ 

,han^occafion.to 
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the befifcged to become the behegers. The out- g h A 
works ^saiyd defences of Mount Iftone were fuccef- . ^ 

fivcly ^en, and the parties who defended them 
gradually retired to the more elevated branchesi 
and, at length, to the very fummit, of the mountain. 

They wei*e on the point of being driven from thertce, 
and of falling into the hands of enemies exafperated 
by innumerable injuries fuifered and inflided* 

Alarmed |jy this reflexion, they called out to the 
Athenians for quarter, and furrendered to Euryme- 
don and Sophocles, on condition that their fate 
ihould be decided by tlie people of Athens. They 
were font prifoiiers to the Imall ifland of Ptychia, 
lying a little eaflward of the city CorcjTa, till it 
fhould be found convenient to tranfport them to 
Athens, and commanded not to make any attempt 
to ftir from thence, under pain of annulling the ca¬ 
pitulation which had been granted them. 

If the malignity of the Corcyrean populace had perfidious 
not exceeded the ordinary ftandard of human pra- 
vity, their refentment piuft have been foftened by cyteaiwi 
the fudden tranfition wrought by accident in their 
favour. But their firft concern was to intercept 
the precarious clemency of Athens, and to make 
fure the deftru£lion of their adverfaries. This 
atrodous defign was executed by a ftratagem equally 
deHwble, uniting, by a Angular combination, what¬ 
ever is favage in ferocity, and bafe in perfidy. By 
means of prdper agents difpatchcd fecretly to Pty- 
chia4 th6 headers of the popular fadion acquafirc 
thofe OfHhe prifoners, with whom, in peaceable 
times> they refpefllvely liv^ in habits of 

s 4 * intimacy. 
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t HAP, intimacy, that the Athetaans had determined to givef 
them up indifcriminately to the fury of the popu¬ 
lace. Protending Much regret that perfons irf whom 
they-once had fo tender a concern, flioutd lhare the 
Common calamity, they exhorted them, by all 
polfible means, to contrive their efcape, and of¬ 
fered to provide them with a bark for that pur- 
pofe. The known cruelty of Eurymedon made 
the artifice fucceed. ‘ The bark was already launch¬ 
ed from the illand ; the terms of the capitulation 
were thus infringed; the deluded vidlims were 
apprehended in the very adl of departure, feized, 
bound, and delivered into the hands of their inex¬ 
orable enemies, 

and of the The Athenian commanders, Eurymedon and So- 

phoclcs, favoured the deceit, becaufe as they were 
ers, Eurjr- thcmfelves obliged to proceed towards Sicily, they 
SopWks^ envied the honour that would accrue to their fuc- 
ceflbrs in conducing the captives to Athens. To 
gratify this mcannefs of foul without example, they 
permitted barbarities beyond belief, 

Unexam- The unhappy prifoners v^erc firfl confined in a 
bariLes"^” ^ dungcon, . Dragged fucceflivcly from thence, in 
committed parties of twenty at a time, they were compelled 
mCorcyra. ^ pairs, their hands tied behind their 

backs, between two ranks of their enemies, armed 
with' whips, prongs, and every inflrument of >^en- 
dous and difgraceful torture. The wretches left 
in prifon wei*e long ignorant of the-ignominious 
cruj^lty inflided on their companions; but, as foon 
as they learned- the abominable feenes franfa£ted 
without, they refufed to quit their confinement, 
. guarded 
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guarded the entrance, and invited, with one con- C H E. 
fent, the Athenians to murder them. But the . 
Athenians wanted either humanity or firmnefs to 

m 

commit this kind- cruelty. The Corcyrean popu¬ 
lace ventured not to force a pallage from deipair. 

They mounted the prifon walls, uncovered the roof# 
and overwhelmed thofe below with ftones, darts, 
and arrows. Thefe v/eapons were deftruflive to 
many, and furnifhcd others with the means of dc- 
ftroying themfelves or each other. They laid down 
their heads, opened their breafls, expofed their 
ncijcs, mutually foliciting, in plaintive or frantic ac¬ 
cents, the fatal ftroke* The whole night (for night 
intervened) was fpent in this horrid feene j and the 
morning prefented a fpedlacle too fliocking for de- 
feription. The obdurate hearts of the Corcyreans 
were incapable of pity or remorfc; but their relent¬ 
ing eyes could not bear the fight; and they com¬ 
manded the bodies of their fellow-citizens, now 
breathlcfs or expiring, to be thrown on carts, and 
conveyed without the walls. 

Thus ended the fedition of Corcyra ; but its The con- 
confequences were not foon to end. The conta- re¬ 
gion'of that unhappy ifland engendered a political ditionper- 
malady, which fpread its baneful influence over 
Greece. The ariftoqratical, and ftill more, the 
popi^hLi' governments of that country, had,, ever 
been liable to facdon, which occaflonally blazed 
into fedition. But this morbid tendency, conge- 
lual to the conftitution of republics, thencef^h 
aiTumed a more dangerous appearance, and * oe- 

Thucydid. p. **0—485. '' 

ti.yed 
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CHAR trayed more alarming fymptoms* every repub- 

almoft in every city, the intriguing and 
ambitious found the ready prote^Hon ^of Athens, 
or of Sparta, according as their felfifli and guilty 
defigns were fcreened under the pretence of main¬ 
taining the prerogatives of the nobles, or aiferting 
the privileges of the people. A virtuous and mo- 
derafe* ariftocracy, an equal impartial freedom, 
thefe *were the colourings which ferved to juilify 
violence and varnifli guilt. Sheltered by the 
fpccious coverings of fair names, the prodigal af- 
faflin delivered himfclf from the importunity of 
his creditor. The father, with unnatural cruelty, 
puniflicd the licentious extravagance of his fon: 
the fon avenged by parricide, the ftern feverity of 
his father. The debates of the public aflcmbly 
were decided by the fword. Not faiisfied with 
victory, men thirfted for blood. This general 
diforder overwhelmed laws human, and divine. 
The ordinary courfe of events was reverfed ; fenti- 
ments loft their natural force, and words their 
ufual meaning". Dulnefs and ftupidity triumphed 
over abilities and refinement; for while the ^rafty 
and ingenious were laying fiuc-fpun fnares for 
their eieraies, men of blunter miq^s had imme¬ 
diate rc'‘ourfe to the fword and poignard. This 
fuccefeful audacity was termed manly enterprise; 
ferocity alTumed the name of courage; fa£lion and 
ambition paffed for patriotifm and magnanimity; 
perfidy was called prudence; cunning, wifdom; 
every vice was clothed in the garb of every virtue > 

ThttcytUd. p. a»7‘ & J 

while 
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while c h 

as weakWsil^5g30^d|^§;*|^’^^ foul,in- , ^•' 
1^0 ^)'.8ugJi 

perv^ls^i^ (^tin^entj /^d fu^ tho colijuptjon of > 
languaj^firRi Engendered anildil'. the', turbulence of, 
Gr,eeiantf«i^lipns,''^d too faithfully imitat^i 
asVthp foft, effetninacy of-'modem mannersrwill< 
permit,' by the difcontented and feditious of liter ; 


.Wretched and deteftable deluiions, by 
whichvwicked men deceive and ruin the public and 
themfeives! 
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CHAP. XW- 

» * 

•} ' ' ' V‘ ‘ 

Ph^cal Calamities confpire with the Emls of War, 

----Athenian Expedition into MioUa,—Victories 
i^DemoJlhencs,-— Kc fortifies Pylus.-r-Blocks up 
the Spartans in SphaBcria ,— The Spartans folicit 
\ Peace.Artifices and Imprudence of Cleon.— 
His unmerited Succefs. — Ridiculed by Arifto^ 
phanes,—Athenian Conquefls.—Battle of Delium. 
—Commotions in Thrace.—Expedition f Braft- 
das.— Truce for a Tear. — The War renewed .— 
Battle of Amphlpolis. — Peace of Nicias. — Dtf 
' content of the Spartan Allies. 


CHAP. Jljliwould be agreeable to dlverfify the.dark and 
melancholy feenes of the Peloponnefian war, 
Phyfical by introducing occurrences and tranfafbons of a 
calamities different and more pleating kind. But fuch, un- 
"whh^e fortunately, is the fettled glooni of our prefent 


ev'3^ of fubjed, that the epifodes commonly refleO: the 
Symp. colour with the principal aftion. Tlie mi- 

Ixxxviii. a. ferable period now under our review, and already 
A. c. 457. diftitjguifiied by revolt and fedition, was Rill far¬ 


ther deformed by a return of the peftilence, and 


by repealed earthquakes. The' difeafe carried 
oflF five thoufaiid Athenian troops, and a great 
but uncertain number of other citizens; It raged, 
during a twelvemonth, with unabating violence; 
many remedies were' employed, buj. all equally 
ipeff*e£tuaL The poifon at length “fpettt its force. 


and 
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and the tnala<|^ difappeared by a flow and infen- 
fible progrefs, fimilar to tliat obferved in the Le¬ 
vant, ^d othei: parts of the world, which are ftili 
liable to be vifited by this dreadful .calamity*. 
The earthquakes alanned Attica and Bosotia, but 
proved moft deftruftive in the ndghbouring ifles. 
The dreadful concuffions of the land were accom* 
panied, or perhaps produced, by a violent agitanon 
of the fea. The reflux of the waves overwhelmed 
the fiourifliing city of Orobia, on the weftem coafl 
of Euboea. Similar difafters happened in the 
fmall iflands of Atalanta and Peperathus. Nor 
did thefc alarming events terminate the afilidions 
of the Greeks ; for Nature, as if j(he had delighted 
to produce at one period every thing moft awful, 
poured forth a torrent of fire from Mount iEtna, 
which demolifhed the induftrious labours of the 
Cataneans. A dreadful eruption had happened dfty 
years before this period ; and the prefent was the 
third, and moft memoraWe, by w'hich Sicily had, 
been agitated and inflameo, fince the coafts of that 
ifland were adorned by Grecian colonies 

If the Peloponnefian war had not been carried 
on with an animofity unexampled and unimitated in 
every age but the prefent, the long fuflerings of the 
contending parses would have difpofed them eagerly 
to defire the bleffings of tranquillity. But fuch 
virulent paftions rankled in Athens and Sparta, that 
while calamities were equally balanced, .and the 
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Olymp, 
Ixxxviii. 3, 
A. C. 426. 


Expedition 
of Demote 
thenes to 
AEtoiia. 
Olymp. 
Ixxxviii. 4. 
A. C, 42 J[. 


, ■j \ ^ * f' -if- 

' Voyage de Toumefoi1> vcJ. u. Diicourfe on the Plague, in the 
Phi!. TratoC vol. ixiv. ; ' ’ ’ 

, Thucjfdid.p.^ajo.’: ^ 

■ capitals 
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CHAP, capitals of both republics wereTfecu|||| no combina- 
^ tion of adverfe orcumftatnees fufficient to 

detei*roiue either fide to 'putchalb peace by the 
fmalleft diminution 6f honour. •Yet to '^Ihis neceA 
‘fity, Sparta in the following year WJdfVeduccd by 
a train of events, equally fuddea and fingular. 
Demofthettes, a general of merit and enterprile, 
confinahded the Athenian forces at Naupafhis. 
^This tOT^n, as related above, had been beftowed 
on the unfortunate Meflfeaiam; by wbofe affillance, 
togetht.r with that of the Athenian allies in Acar^ 
nania, Cephallenia, and Zacynthus, Demofthenrs 
undertook to reduce the hofiile provinces of 2 Etolia, 
Ambracia, and Leucadia. But the operations in - 
ceflTary for this purpofe were obftru6:ed by the jea- 
loufies and digenfion \^hich prevailed among the 
epnfedemtes j ^ach ftate infilHng, that the‘whole 
:fcfte of the var fhouhi be immediately direded 
againft its paiticular enemies. 

Mifundcr- The allied arUiy, thus difiraffed by conti*aricty, 
!»m»ng the weakened by defe?lion, performed 'nothing 
At'h..n!aii decifivc againft Leucadia or Ambiacia. In iEtolia 
^ they were extremely unfortunate, IheMcflenians, 

who were continually hara^ied by the natives of 
that barbarous province, pciluadeci Dediofthencs 
that it would be eafy to over-run their countiy, 
before the inhabitants, ^ho lived in tottered vil- 
iagcG widely feparated from each other^ cotiM ttol- 
le^ th^r force,' or attempt refiftance. In pnrfu- 
ance of this advice, Demofthenes 
took und pliuiCdiered the towns, and^ 4tove the 
inliabitants before hiiJtt'^*Dtirin^ fevcM'd^ys he 
7 marched« 
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zit 

marched unre6fted*t hut*having proceeded to iEgir chap. 
tium, the or, rather oidy city in the pro- . 

vincO} he /o^und that his de%n had by no mcnns 
efcaped tne nodce.of the enemy.* J2gitium is fitu- 
ate among Wty mojmtains, and about ten miles dif- 
tant from the Corinthia# gulf. Among thefe in¬ 
tricate and almoft inacceilible heights, the dower of 
the ^it^^?lia1^ nation was poftcd. Even the moft dif- 
tant tribes had come ap, before the confederate 
army entered their borders. 

iEgitium "was ftormed j but the inhabitants Singular 
cfcaped to their countrymen concealed among the 
mountains. ^ While the Athenians and tl^eir allies 
purfued them, the iE folia ns rufhed in feparatcr 
bodies, from different eminences, and checked the 
puduers \^ith their darts and javelins. Having dis¬ 
charged their miflile weapons, thcy'retired, b^i>g 
light-armed, and incapable ofrefifling the impreimm 
of pikemen. Now detachments continually poured 
forth from the mountains, and in all dire6:ions ir- 
noyed the confederates. The latter lofl no ground, 
as long as their archers had darts, and were able 
to ufe them. But when the greatefi part of their 
light troops were wounded or flain, the Iieavy-armed 
men began to give way. They flill, howcvei, 
maintJ^ned their order 5 and the battle Ipng con¬ 
tinued, in alternate purfuits and retreats, the Mlo- 
Hans always flymg before the enemy as foon as they 
had difeharged their javelins. But at length the 
confederates were exhauflcJ by fb many repeated 
charges, and totally defeated by opponents who 
durfl xiqf *wait their approach. 


Their 
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CHAP. 

XVIL 



perittion. 


Their condudors through this intricate country 
had all pcrifhed. They miilook their road to the 
fea. The enemy were light-armed and in thGir own 
territories. The purfuit, therefore, was unufually 
deftru£tive. Many fell into caverns, or tumbled 
headlong from precipices. * ^ large party wandered 
into an impervious wood, which being fet on fire 
by the enemy, confumed them in its flames. A 
miferable remnant returned to Naupadus aiflided 
by the lofs of their companions, and highly morti¬ 
fied at being defeated by Barbarians, alike ignorant 
of the rules of war, and of the laws of civil fo- 


ciety, who fpoke an unknown dialed, and fed on 
raw flefti \ 

Demofthc- ^ deterred Demoflhenes from return- 

nes defends , 

Ndupac- mg to Athens, till fortune gave him an opportu¬ 
tus, &C. jQ retrieve the honour of his amis. The 

iEtolIans and Ambraciots, the inofl: formidable 
enemies of the republic on that weflern coall of 
Greece, follcitcd and obtained afliftance from La¬ 
cedaemon and Corinth, vigoroufly attacked the 
towns of Naupadus and Amphilochian Argos, 
and threatened to reduce the whole province of 
Acarnania, in which the latter was fiiuated. The 
vigilance and adivity of Demofthenes not only faved 
thefe important cities, but obtained the moft fignal 
advantages over the aflfailants. With profound 
Md Am" niilitary {kill he divided the flrcngth of the enemy, 
braciots. and, by a well-conduded ftratagem, totally de¬ 
feated the Ambraciots among the heights of Jdo- 
menc. A firong detachment of Ambraciots had ad- 


* Tl‘Ocy<]id. p. *37 ,feq<j. 


vanced 
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Vanced the preceding 4 ay to Olpse, a place fortified chap. 
by the Acarnanians, and the feat of their courb of > 
jufldce. Deittofthenes obligcci this detachment to 
retreat with confiderable lofs, and, intercepted its 
return homeward. Meanwhile the collefled forced 
of the Ambraciots marched to its fupport, being 
totally unacquainted with its misfortune. Apprifed 
of this defign, Demofthenes bcfet the pafles, and 
feized the moft advantageous pofts on their route. 

With the remainder of his force he advanced to 
attack them in front. Th'^y had already proceeded 
to Idomene, and encamped on the loweft ridge of 
that mountain 

Demofthenes placed his Meffenians in the van, Su*prife» 
and commanded them, as they marched along, to 
difcourfe in their Doric dialed. This circumftance, 
as the morning was yet in its dawn, effedually pre¬ 
vented the advanced guards from fufpeding them 
to be enemies. Demofthenes then ruflied forvrard 
with the MelTenians and Acarnanians. ^The Am¬ 
braciots were yet in their beds. The camp was no 
fooner aflaulted than the rout began. Many were 
flain on the fpot; the reft fled amain; but the 
pafles were befet, and the purfuers light-armed. 

Some ran to the fea, and beheld a new objed of 
terror, a line of Athenian ftiips then cruifing on the 
coaft. Amidft this coniplication of calamities, they 
plunged into the water, and fwam to the hoftile. ^ 
fquadron, choofing to be deftfoyed rather by the \ 
Athenians, than by the enemies ^ from whom they 
had juft feparated. 

'Hiucydid. p.R44> &feqq:* 
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their native 


fot* twifdGiii' That IJiftimortal csrdewtai^t 
ag^tk^ Spaz^ ^ izifiaa^d beholding 
of ..;\A ;:fbbufaiid^ideas'-and totSmepm, 

whi< 3 ifi&a iiekrl^ ireviyed^ atx^tbe, 

■ fight,of'their i^ve''fljor^;\ v' *' C" .Ik ‘‘ 

* *’ #h^ \^the .tumult of thteir ’ ^ui|»fioii® ,fubiide 4 i TheAthe- 
they,eKpia&^ thek feeling to; Bj^oftheni^’j'ja^^ 
to. other* ^ He fi^ge^ed, or at leafii.wat^ly for^ 
applied; the defign' of ian(&g>/aud..rebuffing, 
had beeu abandoned. 

diod^dl ^byed a convcnienCi|i^xb6Ur>. and, vkiB 
Arongly;fd|tified' by' nature.’^: De^ofthenes pi^ 
pofed. th^ .meafure to EuiymedpitfkH Sojpbdcles^ 
who lmu^eiit k with , the inibiNnc^^pugem to 
their oha§idegr, ;*^^That there ^efe^ipany^barren 

■'ta-!^il'«hj;««|)^-. «j 
'lie afiMb^thfihl'Ihiutihb* plap^Vabpun^ in ilebJjd 
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might fpeedily be eic^plete^ He had defifted 
V^from fatther entreaties, ^hen ii fdi^nate »ftbrm 
drove tbe ^hole fleet tbwardsr the Fyfi^r^^haibour. 
This ^cirannftaflce enabled him to? 'l:fewW^^his in- 
ftances with greater force, alleging th|t die advents 
of fortune confirmed the expediency or d^e ahder- 
ta&in^. At length the failors and foldiers, weary 
of idfenefs (for the weather prevented them from 
putting to fea), began the w6rk of their Own accord, 
and Carried it on with fuch vigour and aftivity, that 
tn fix days the place was flrongly fortified on every 
fide ^ The Athenian fleet then proceeded to Cor- 
cyra, Demoftheiies retaining only five Ihips to guard 
this new acquifitipn. 

The Spartans were no fooner informed of this 
daring meafure, than they withdrew their army 
from its annual incurfion into Attica, and recalled 
their fleet from Corcyra. The citizens, fefiding 
at home, immediately flew to arms, arid marched 
towards Pylus, which was only fifty miles diftant 
, from their capital. They found the new fortrefs 
fo well prepared for defence, that nothing could 
be undertaken agsunfl: it with any profpefl: of fuc- 
€6%' until their whole forces had aflembled. This 
occafioned but a ihort*delay; after which Pylus 
was vigoroufly affaulted by ^ea and land. The 
walls were weakefl: towards the harbdur; the en- 
tWtke of whkh, however, was fa nairbw, ‘ that 
fliips could fail into it abreift;' Heirfe die 
attack was furious, and the Wfiftance rilofr 
oblUnate. 


The Spar¬ 
tans at¬ 
tempt to 
diflodge , 
them. 
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Demofthenes encouraged his troops by his voice chap, 
and arm. The'gallant Bt'alidas, a maxi deftined to . f 
ad fuch an tilufinous part In the following fcenes Gallantry 
of the war,^ called out to the Lacjdemonian pilots ofBrafuias. 
to drive againfl: the beach; and e>;hortcd them, by 
the deftrudion of their fhips, to favc tlje honour 
of their country. He farther recommended this 
boldnefs by his example, but in performing it, re¬ 
ceived a wound which rendered him infcnfjble. 

His body dropped into the fea, feeiningly deprived 
of life, but was recovered by the afFetfionate lacal 
of his attendants. When his fenfes returned, he 
perceived the lofs of his fliield, a matter highly 
puiiifliable^ by the Spartan laws, if the ihicld of 
Brafidas had not been loft with more glory than ever 
Ihield was defended", 

During three days, DemoRhenes, with very un- A^wut four 
equal ftrength, refilled the enemy } when the ap- 
proach of the Athenian fleet from Corcyra, which hiotked up 
he had apprifed of his danger, terminated thi in- *^?***“^' 
credible labours of his exhaufted garrifon. * A na¬ 
val engagement enfued, in which the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians were defeated. But neither this defeat, nor 
the lofs of five lliips, nor the total difperfion of 
their fleet, nor the unexpeiRed relief of Pylus, gave 
them fo much uneafinels, as an event principally 
occafioned by their own impruder/cc. The ifland 
Sphaderia, fcarce two miles in circumference^ 
b^ren, woody, and uninhabited, lies before the 
harbour of Pylus. In this ifland the Spartans hltd 


1 Thucydid, p. 958. * 
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c H A polled four a^d {leaVy-irmed 

ajanudh ^e^e^*pVo{>ateoii of Wola, not re- 
^ th^ M 

^iWiildiFdie ic^rom^d of Jlhe ndghboulw ilitxft 

faWS'thefft fon;^ ki‘tlflir devodbiu)' XpSlKdrcum* 
Aa!l®Se^6t<Sjn^^ dot to t!ie Spaufbos^U Ifler their 
d^t j a^d iJifeti' dfffe'ded therh^ fhe moVe*<feeply, 
tnldittire thh ti^oops Mocked up in*the bdlotiged 
ed ihd ^rft IhmiHes of the republict "** 

conftenw^ ^ of this luisfortune was Immediately f«it 
tb dlil^bipital. The annual magiftratdsi, atlenM 
1^#dqmlation of the fenate, halkned to examine 
mSietet^Qn the fpot. Tl^ evil 'appeared to be in- 
, d^ble of remedy; and of fuch impc^tance was 
»<Jlf$ body of* Sjiartans' to the* community, that all 
ptefent agreed in the neceffity Of folidting a Itruce, 

' undl ambad^dors wete fent to Athens to tmt of a 
genfetal 'peaee. ‘ The Athenians granted a Mpen- 
£oh of Imdilieies, on condition that the Spartahs, as 
a pledge of their imcerity, furrendered their whole 
f fleet (cOnfifting of about fixty veflels) into the har- 
" bour of Pylus. Even this mortifying proppfal 
« wa^^'cc^tedf# Twenty days were confumed in 
the' yabi% \ during which time the troops inter- 
cej^lld in Sphadeiia were fuppflcd with a flate^ro- 
p(^n of flical, meat, and wine % that qf th^ee- 


* *’THucydides dde4 not afoeartaiEl the of nuet^^ fayfit 

tvoitfhiixto ef mea|» wd Mro cot^ Of Ddne t thet hi 

loneal, tod dtte p^ of BogiUh meaiuie^aiv^ 

hut the Atleon^ wore 1^4th4 believed 

iriSoo«» if allowoelOetf fpr which,tf the 
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-1 . . ...., 

the fa«ai(&,'length.Jpf ^l&quTfgg. , In aJl tlii*'. 
tran&fOTS i^„the .Oreek^,’ 
affefte4‘l;he dignifiedinf|^>x 
fcious j>*!e-eiiimence,; “ p4, Ae 

lion, t|ey fiill6wed As^t 'it vm jl€?^eJ%y , to 4^1^ 
copiouily aiid clea)^ly» tk^e advaptag^is which would 
refult to all Greece, and particularly to Athens her* 
felf, if the latter accepted the^reaty and al%t}c^, 
the fre €5 gifts of ^feigned fnenaftipj, fpontaneoufly 
offered by Spam. They pretended nqt io conc^ 
or extenuate^ Ae grcamefs of their misforturie \ but, 
the Athenians ought alfp to remember the viciffi* 
tudes of vnir.^ It was fuU time to embrace a hearty 
reconcilement, and p terminate the calapities of 
Aek 4»mmott country. Hitherto the war had been 
c^riifd pi ^th more emulation than hatred; ndi^ 
ther party h^ been reduced to. extremity, nor had 
any ^ftf^iura^Je 'eyil^ been yet car fuffered.* 

Terms of agreement, if accepted in the moment of 
vi^fbry* Wt^pld redound to Ae gkify of AApi» J »f 
rej^ed, would ,alf.ertam who were the real, authors 
of^Ae war, and to whom Ae public calanndes ought 
Aenceforth'tb be imputed; Aice it was ‘^ell 
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CHAP, The meek fpirit jof this difcotirfe only difcovered 
. . to ttefull extent of.jienr good for- 

Arrogant tujiej^,.of wjiich^ they determined/ completely to 
nyail diemfelv;e& Inftigated by the iriolenc’e of 
Atheijians. cjeon, they anfwered the ambaiTadoii with great 
haughtinefsj demanding, as preliminaries to the 
'treaty, that the Spartaks in Spha^eiia ibould be 
fent to Athens; and that feveral places of, ^at im- 
?portance, belonging to the Spartans or,their allies, 
Ibould be delivered into their hands. Thefe lofty 
^pretenfions,, which were by no means juitihed by 
military fucci^s, appeared totally inadmiiUble to the 
ambalTadors, who returned in difg^ft to the.Spartan 

The nego- Nothing, it^was evident, could be expected from 
£^^5^ the moderation of Athens; but it was expelled from 
her juftice, that ihe would* reftore the fleet, which 
had been furrendered as a pledge of the treaty^ 
Even this was, on various pretences, denied Both 
parties, therefore, prepared for hoftilities; the Athe- 
^ mans to maintain their arrogance, the Spartans to 
• ' chaJdife it. 

Obfiinate Tpie former employed the operation of famine, 
^haftLia! ^ readieft and lead dangerous mode of re- 
duc^g the foldiers in Spbaderia. The Athenian 
flee^j! now greatly augmented, carefully guarded 
the^i&nd night and d^y. But ^notwithftandmg 
U^oft vigilance, fmall yeffels ^vailed thenir 

*fAtJjcnisms olyedte^ tfk lx>^^ thefer ,f<aitre% , 

. ({u]^g>’die fulpehfi^i ihoftiliittes,' and 

oUuSt matters nf Itdft moment} fayr‘Thneycfid^ vnUt im» 
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felve9. of and darkn^fs; to throw prbvifions chap. 

into the place; a fervice undertaken by flaves from > j 
the piAnife of liberty ; and by ff^eemen, from the 
profpei^ of great pecuniary rewards. * The Athe¬ 
nians redoubled their diligence, and often inter¬ 
cepted chofe victuallers; but they found it more 
difficult to interrupt the expert divers, who plung-' 
ing deep under water, dr^igged after theni- bottles 
of leather, filled with honey arid flour. The block¬ 
ade was thus fruitlefsly protraCted feveral weeks. 
Demofthenes was averfe to attack an iflarid difficult 
of accefs, covered with wood, deilitute of roads, 
and defended on the fide qf Pylus by a natural for¬ 
tification, ftreugthed by art. Meanwhile the Athe¬ 
nians began to fuS*er inconveniences in their tuni. 

Their, garrifon in Pylus was clofely prefled by the 
enemy; there was but one fource of frefli water, 
and that fcanty, in the place; provifions grew 
fcarce; the barrennefs of the neighbouring coaft 
afforded no fupply : while they befieged the Sj.ar- 
tans, they themfelves experienced the hardfliips of a 
a fiege. 

Their fituation, when reported at Athens, threw Artifices 
the affembly into commotion: many clamoured ““P“‘ 
againfi: Demoftenes j feveral accufed Cleon. The cieon. 
^tful demagogue, Vhofe oppofition bad chiefly 
prevented an advantageous peace with Sparta, af- 
feCted to dilbelievu the intelligence, and advifed 
fending men of approved confidence to Pylus, in 
order to .dete& the impofture. The populace 
cried aloud," that Cleon himlWf fliould under-^ 
f^e tins cpmmiffion/' 5ut the differablefdreaded 
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c H to become'jftbe % He peij^ 

. xvtt^ ceiye4, ^ if at hie 

^ai>d tptte be; jto 9^^ 

^ bricate fiJTe^ihteingwe, thus W^^pbl^i to 
^jfoture jrutjflbnaetit. ^e therffore 
M^‘pjt>pofaa;, by dcclaHng* it i|l^b^cef^A> the 

^ dignity of Atlieiie to Soop to a lii^d »tpdieus 
\apt!£mat|opj and that, whatever were th^4N^ of 
, ch<r aymamei]^ if the commandejca ^Sted iflte nien, 
^ tiiey might die Sphafteria in a few days: iha^ if be 
had the honour to be general^ he ifould iai]i to the 
httod with a imall body ef light jbfaijmTit ^d tahe 
It at the firft onfet/* ’ 

chara<ii«r » ^ Thefe farcaftic obfervations were chiefly dire^ed 
of Nic»«* againft Nicias, one of the generals aOiuany prefent 
in the aflembly; a man of virtuous, bu^ ^id dif- 
pofition: endowed with much prudence* and little 
enterprife; pofllfled of moderate abilidesj^ dn4 itn* 
^ ] mod^e riches j a aealous partisan of adllocracy, 
I ^ t 2 ^d an avoWed enemy to Cleon, whom he regained 
eiSi*thc n^oHl enemy of his country, i ,** » 

ITf cedes 4 perfon of this chara^er could not be much 

mwid^ hWUped to engage in the hazaidous expedition to 
, Clooti. Spl^^tena* ^'W^en the Afheijans, *with the ufual 
dkehtiouihefs that prevailed In thdr aflembliee, 
ymid out to Cleqn* ‘‘that }f the enfc^^rffe^ap- 
"^ed fo (^y, h would better fultjcheie|toti,<?f 
his‘ abaitiesj** Nidas rofe up, and iinnilAteh’ 
offered, to ced^to him the cpmmanl. ^ 

ac^Wd itf thmhing Ittoas’s prc^eM^hierel 
Tfeint5 btitwh^ Aelatter$ppeaiied|l^^ ^ 



' Al^CltlkT * .i- ’ , 'jr ^fX 

xtu. *' 

i' > » ■ * ' f jjp'w l ■■ » 



mtift Sbf^^J^iipce pf ti^o asifaia^^es, dtjier 
ftnifitibn of'a t^rb^ulent den^^og^ 
ratherjhc^); !tbeJcapture 'of 4i 

' Spha^ 4 Ha*\^\^''‘?// /'/ , /!, 

Jhe-l&e^Ley^t was ^aftened by 
’ pp^aripg' didr 

the%dbd,y«^^‘fet'"o^ fiire/[and long to* 

cdvea^)^ 1 BrHkA thi *coiiBa|]c^n"^g. 

rag^?®#:fech:vipl^ threaten^ t«ji('cp«--^p.4a5- 
funie;tjb4^anct*. ^ fThia unfojrfifo^^.^^^ 
the 


wlvei»iC&eW''^fi ^'l%htAniiea n-c^ppV'^Wyed 
,ia‘ft6i^!^pi“L'I|»e!;jito4 MUsju^^fm .tte, 
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CHAP, feventy ihips. The main body of the enemy re- 
. tired to the ftrong poft oppofite to Pylus, haraffed 

in their march by fhowers of arrows, ftones, and 
darts, involved in the allies of the burnt wood, 
which mounting widely into the air, on all fides, 
intercepted the^ light, and increafed the gloom of 
battle., TFif Spartans, clofely embodied, and pre- 
fenting a dreadful front to the aflailants, made good 
their retreat. Having occupied the deftined poll, 
they boldly defended it wherever the enemy ap¬ 
proached, for the nature of the ground hindered 
it from being furrounded. The Athenians ufed 
their utmoft efforts to repel and overcome them; 
and during the greateft part of the day, both parties 
obftinately pcrl'evered in their purpofe, under the 
painful prelfures of fatigue, third, and a burnaig 
fun. At length the Melfenians, whole ardour had. 
been fignally dillinguilhed in every part of this en- 
terprife, difeovered an unknown path leading to 
th^ eminence which defended the Lacedaemonian 
rear. The Spartans were thus encompalfed on all 
fides, and reduced to a fimilar fituation to that of 
their illuftrious countrymen who fell at Ther* 
mopylae. 

The Spar- Their commanders difgraced not the coun 
Sphafteria Lconidas. Their general, Epitades, was llain. 
canr'd Hippagretes was dying of his wounds. Styphon, 
to* Ai Wn command, dill exhorted tiiem to per- 

fevere. But Djj phenes and Cleon, defirous ra¬ 
ther to carry prifoners to Athens, than to 

put them to death, invited them, by the loud pro- 
clamation of a herald, to lay down their arms. 

The 
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The greater part dropped their fhields, and waved CHAP, 
their hands, in token of compliance. A confer^ . . 

ence followed between Demofthenes and Cleon pn 
bne fide, and Styphon on the other. Sfyphop de- 
fired leave to fend over to the Lacedaemonians on 
the continent for advice. Several^iiefrages paiTed 
between them; in the laft of which H was faid, 
the I^acedaemonians permit you to confult your 
own intereft, provided you fubmit to nothing bafe:” 
in confequence of which determination, they fur- 
rcndcred their arms and their perfons. They were 
conducted to Athens, within the time affigned by 
Cleon ; having heldvOut fifty-two days after the ex¬ 
piration of the truce, during which time they had 
been fo fparing of the provifions conveyed to them 
by the exlraordinai*y means above mentioned, that, 
when the place was taken, they had ftill fomething 
in referve 

The Athenians withdrew their fleet, leaving a Humlila' 
ftrong garrifon in Pylus, which was foon reinforced 
by an enterprifing body of Meflenians from Naupac- 
tus. The Meflenians, though polTelfed of no more 
than one barren cape on their native and once happy 
coaft, refumed their inveterate hatred againft Sparta, 
whofe territories they continually infefted by incur- 
fions, or haraflfed by alarms. This fpecies of w^ar, 
deftruQiive in itfelf, was rendered ftill more dan¬ 
gerous by the revolts of the Helots, attraOred by 
every motive of affe£tion towards their ancient, 
kinfmen, and animated by every principle of re* 
fentment againft their tyrannical mafters. Meaii*^ 

Thucjrdid. p. a;!—^79. 
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while th^^Athetuan fl«et Renewed and multiplied 
ravage oh4he cdaft nf F^l6|iDnn^ds. Re¬ 
duced to estiremity by fuchjs proceedings} the Spar¬ 
tans |ent CO Athens repeated overtumn^ of accom- 
'* ‘'modadon. Bat the good fortune of the Athenians 
Authority only foment^|K^ ambition. At the infUgadon 
I of CleonJtlliPPWfmiflred the Spartan nmbafiadora 
Cleon. " more infolSatly than ever Such ^was their de- 
Inference to the opinion of this arrogant demagogue; 
^ at the fame time that) with the moft incoi^ilent 
^ leldty, they Hftened with pleafure to the plays of 
Arillophanes, which lalhed the charader and admi- 
niftration of Cleon with the bpldeft feverity of la- 
tire, fliarpened by the edge of the moft poignant 
ridicule. 

Expofed The taking of Pylus, the triumphant return of 
phane$^^ Cleon, a notorious coward transformed by the ca¬ 
price of fortune into a brave and fuccel^ul com¬ 
mander, were topics well fuidng the comic vein of 
AriHophanes. The imperious demagogue had d#> 
ferved the perlSnal refentment of the poet, by deny¬ 
ing the legitimacy of his birth'®, and thereby om- 
tefting his tide to vote in the s^ffembly. On former 
occalions, Ariftophanes had ftigmadfed the inca¬ 
pacity and infolence of Cleon, together with his 
perfidious felfifimefsirm embroiling the afiairs of the 
republic. In the comedyhrlt reprefented in the 
feventh year of the war, he attacks him in the mo¬ 
ment of vidory, when fSrtune had rendered him 

Arlftoph. £(}uit. v. 794. Vk. sn^nynju Arifiopb* 
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the idoLof ft Ucentiouft isfiultitad^, wheA ijo corae- chap. 
dkn I0 (hftihg ae to play his charaG:er, aod ho . 
painter* fo hjoM aa to 4 e%n hi$ malH 

Ariftophanoa# therefore, appeared for the firft Account 
time on the foage, only difguifing his own face, the 
better to rqf>refent the pait of Ci^n» In this lu- titled, the 
dicrona psece, which feems to have be^ celebrated 
even beyond its merit, the people of Athens are 
deferibed imder the allegory of a capricious old 
dotard, whofe credulity, abufed by a malicious 
flave lately admitted into his houfe*®, perfecutes 
and torments his laithful old fervants, Demof- 
thenes bitterly complains, that, intending to gra¬ 
tify the palate of the old man, he had broiigjjt a 
delicate morfel from Pylus; but that it had been 
ftolen by Cleon, and by him ferved up to their 
common mafter. After lamenting, with his com¬ 
panion Nicias^, the hardlhips of their condition, 
they hold counfel together,^ and contrite various 
expedients for putting an end to their common ca¬ 
lamities. The defponding Nicias propofes drink¬ 
ing bull’s blood, ^ter the example of Themifto- 
cles; Demoflhencs, with more courage, advifes a 
hearty dAiught of wine. Finding Cleon afleep, 
they feize the opportunity not only to purloin this 
liquor, but to rifle his pockets, in which they dif- 
cover fome ancient oracles, typically reprefenting 
the fuccelflon of Athenian magiflrates. Towards 
the end of the* prophecy, it was faid, that the 


*• *Tito ra yssp «vtoj» uCaj 

T(b» UKOnrou. Equites, y. ajx. 

*'■> Ncmnay iutfK0)>f ** the ^ew-bought jxuichief.” 
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CHAP, dragon fliould overcome the devouring vulture. 

. . The rapacious avarice of Cleon correfponded to the 

type of the vulture; and the dragon dartly Iha- 
dowed out Agoracritus, an eminent maker of pud¬ 
dings and faufages, the lhape and contents of which 
alluded to the figureand food of that terrible fer- 
pent. Nicias and Deniofthenes haibthis favourite 
of fortune^ as the deftined mailer of the republic. 
Agoracritus alleges in vain, that he is totally unac¬ 
quainted with political affairs, ignorant of every 
liberal art, and has hardly learned to read. They 
reply, by announcing to him the oracle, and by 
proving that his pretended imperfcdlions better 
qualified him to conduct the government of Athens. 
This office required none of the talents, the want 
of which he lamented. He matched Cleon in im¬ 
pudence, and furpafled him in ftrength of lungs. 
His profeffion had taught him to fqueeze, to amafs, 
to mix, to bruife, and to embroil; and long ex¬ 
perience had rendered him accotnplifhed In all the 
frauds and chicane of the market He might 
therefore boldly enter the lifts with Cleon, being 
afi tired of affiftanee from the wdiole body of Athenian 
knights Agoracritus, thus encouraged, prepares 
for encour.tcring his adverfary. The conteft, long 
doubtful, is maintained in a ftyle of the low'eft buf¬ 
foonery, always ludicrous, often indecent. The old 
dotard, or rather the Athenians whom he reprefents, 


*■* The fame word in Greek denotes the market and the forum. 
Indeed the fame place ufually ferved for both. 

Tlie IrTTEif, or £quites> the fecond rank of tij^iaens at Athens, 
detefted Cleon, and from whom the play takes its hame. 
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finally acknowledge their paft errors; and regret CHAP, 
being fo long deceived by an upftart flave, through . ^ 

whofe t)bftinacy ih continuing the war, they had 
been cooped up within the walls of an unwholefome 
city, and hindered from enjoying their beautiful 
fields and happy rural amufements. Agoracritus 
feizes this favourable moment to produce two ancient 
treaties with the Lacedaemonians, perfonified by two 
beautiful women, whom he had found clofely mewed 
up in the houfe of Cleon. Of thefe females the old 
Athenian becomes fuddenly enamoured, and they 
retire together to the country. 

The people of Athens permitted, and even ap- The Atiie-^ 
proved, the licentious boldnefs of Ariftophanes; but 
neither the ftrength of reafon, nor the fliarpnefs of Olymp. 
fatire, could check the dangerous career of their 
ambition. The war was rendered popular by fuc-' 
cefsj they prepared for carrying it on with re¬ 
doubled vigour. The firft operations of the enfu- 
ing fummer gratified their utmoft hopes. The prin¬ 
cipal divifion of the fleet, conduded by the prudence 
of Nicias, conquered the fertile and populouvS ifland 
of Cythera, ftretching from the fouthern promon¬ 
tory of Laconia towards the Cretan fea, and long 
enriched by the commerce of Egypt and Libya, 

The Lacedaemonian garrifon, as well as the Spartan 
magiftrates in the ifland, furrendered prifoners of 
war. The more dangerous part of the inhabitants 
were removed to the Athenian ifles ; the remainder 
were fubjeded to an annual tribute amounting' ifi 
value to eight hundred pounds fterling ; an Athe¬ 
nian garrifon took poffeffion of the fortrefs- 

VOL. II. V 
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CHAP* Soon aft^ this con<|ueft, the arms of Pemofthe- 
, and Hippoijrates reduc^ the tqwn of Nicaea, 
the principal fea-port of tte Megareans j Und the 
KicKa,^d Athenian fleet ravaged with impunity feveral mari- 
cities on the eaftem coaft of Peloponnefus. 
fu«* . Thyrea wast eondenmed to a harder fete. This 
city, together with the furrounding diftri^t, had 
^ been grouted, by the compaffion of Sparta, to the 
^miferable^ natives of JEgina, who (as above-men- 
‘tioned) had been driven from their once powerful 
ifland Jby the cruelty of Athens. The fame cru¬ 
elty ftill continued to purfue them. Their newly- 
railed walls were taken by alTault; theif houfes 
bumec(^ and the inhabitants, without dilHn^Hon, 
put to the fword. 

Endeavour Hitherto all the enttrprifes of the Athenians 
were crowned with fuccofs. Fortune hrfl: deferted 
tion in them iu Boeotia. During feveral months their ge- 
ncrals, DcmoUhcnes and Hippocrates, availing 
thetnfelves of the political faOions of that country, 
feid been carrying on h cret intrigues with Chasro- 
nai^, Siphse, aivl Ore home nus, places abounding 
in declared partizaiis of democracy, and eternally 
hoAile to the ambilio:i of Thebes. The infur- 
gents had agreed to take arms, in order to betray 
die weftern parts of Baotla to Demofthenes, who 
failed with fbity gallies from Naiipa^lus; while 
j^ippocrates, at the head of feven thoufand heavy- 
armed Athenians, and a much greater proportion 
of light-armed auxiliaricsp mvaued the eaflem fron^ 
tier of that province. It was exposed, 4hat be¬ 
fore the Thebans could bring a fuflicient force into 

the 
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the field, the mtaders ^d dnfurgents, advancing chap. 

from pppolite extretnities of the country, might i 
unite in the centre, and* perhaps fubdue Thebes 
iifclf, thd moft powerful, as well as moft zealous, 
ally of Sparta. 

This plan, though concerted with much ability, Their piaa 
was found lod complicated for execution. Demof- 
thenes fleered towards Siphge, before hjf coadjutor execution, 
was ready to take the field; feme mifiake, it is faid, 
having happened about the time appointed for ac¬ 
tion j and the whole contrivance was betiaycd by 
Niromachus, a Phocian, to ihc Spariaus, and by 
them commiitiicated to the Boeotian^., I’he cities 
which meditated revolt were thus fccurcd, before 
Demofthenes appeared at Sipha:, and before Hippo¬ 
crates had even marched from Attica. 


The latter at length entered the eaftern frontier They aro . 
of Boeotia; and, as the principal defign had mif- 
carried, contented himfelf with taking and foitify- ofDeiium. 
ing Delium, a place facred to Apollo, Ha\Iiig p^y^p* 
garrifoned this poft, he prepared for returning A.c.4i4. 
home. But while his army ftill lay in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Delium, the Thebair, encouraged 
by Pagondas, a brave and Ikilful leader, marched 
with grdat rapidity from Tanagra, in order to in- 
tcrc<^pt his retreat. Their forces amounted to 
eighteen thoufand; the Athenians were little lefs 
numerous. An engagement enfued, which na¬ 
tional emulation rendered bloody and obflinate. 

Before the battle, Pagondas had detached a fmall 
fquadron of horfe, with orders to advance fuddenl^J^ 
as foon as tbe afUon had commenced. This Iba- 
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XVII. 


The 

bans take 

Deilum 

means of a 

machine 

invented 

for that 

puipofe. 


Commo¬ 
tions in 
Thrace. 


tagem was decifive. The Athenians, terrified at 
the fight of a reinforcement, which their fear? irag* 
nified into a new army, were thrown into diforder, 
and put to flight. Approaching darknefs faved them 
from total deftru£rion. They efcaped difgracefully 
into Attica, after leaving in the- field of battle a 
thoufand pikemen, with their commander Hippo¬ 
crates. 

The vidorious army immediately formed the 
fiege of Helium, which was taken by means of an 
engine firfl contrived for that purpofe. Several 
parts of the fortification, which had been raifed in 
great hafte, confifled chiefly of wood. The be- 
fiegers therefore, joining together a number of 
large beams, formed a huge mafl:, perforated in 
the middle; to one of its extremities they appended 
a prodigious mafs of pitch and fulphur ; and to the 
other a bellow\s, which, when this unufual inflru- 
ment of deftruftion was raifed above the wooden 
rampart, immediately threw the whole into flames. 
The Athenian garrifon, dirainiflied by death or de- 
fertion to two hundred men, furrendered prifoners 
of war**. 

The Athenians had fcarcely time to lament their 
lofles in Bceotia, when they received intelligence 
of events in another quarter, equally unexpected, 
but' far more diftrefsful. Thefe events are the 
more remarkable, becaiife they naturally arofe 
out of the preceding profperity of Athens, and the 
pall misfortunes of Sparta. The uninterrupted 
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train of fuccefs which attended the arms of Nicias CHAP, 
and Demofthenes in the eighth year of the war, . 
alarmM the citizens of Olynthus and other places 
of the Chalcidice, which having embraced the 
earlieft opportunity of revolting from the Atheni¬ 
ans, juftly dreaded the vengeance of an incenfed 
and vi^lorious people. Every foutherly wind 
threatened them with the approach of an Athenian 
fleet. Their apprehenlions were not lefs painful * 
on the fide of Theffaly'. The flighteft movement 
in that country terrified them with the apprehen- 
fions of an Athenian army, which, vidorious in 
the fouth, fliould advance to punifli its northern 
enemies. But as none of thefe fearful fufpicions 
ivere realifed, the inhabitants of the Chalcidice gra¬ 
dually refumed courage, put their towns- in a pof.- 
ture of defence, and craved afiiilance from their Pe- 
loponnefian allies. At the fame time Pordiccas, king 
of Macedon, who regarded the Athenians as his 
ancient and natural enemies, and the rapacio is in¬ 
vaders of his coaft, fent money into the fouth of 
Greece, for the purpofe of hiring foldiers, whom 
he intended to employ in refifting the encroach¬ 
ments of that ambitious people, as we;! as in fub 
doing the Elymeans, Lynceftas, and other barba¬ 
rous tribes, not yet incorporated in the Macedonian 
kingdom. 

Such were the enemies, whofe activity the good Fomented 
fortune of Athens had roufed: while the calami- 

... - Opartans. 

ties of Sparta prompted her to fupply the reinforce¬ 
ment of troops, which both Perdiccas and the 
Chalcidians demanded. During the feventh and 

u 3 eighth 
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P. ^ghth years of th^ war^ ivit r^ublic tatally ex- 
• perieoced the truth of Pe|idc^s “ that 

thofej who command thff foa, may alfo become maf- 
ters at land/' The Athenm fleets domineered 
over the coaft of Peloponnelus. It was impoffible 
to forefeo what places would be the next objeds of 
their continual defeents. The maritime parts were 
fuccefliveiy laid wafle, and finally abandoned by 
* »thc inhabitants, who found refinance ineffe£kual 
Had ufelefs. Thefe mi&fortuiKs were increafed by 
,the frequent deferlion of the Helots to the neigh¬ 
bouring garrifons in Pylus and Cythera, and by the 
dread uf a general infurreelion among thofe nu¬ 
merous and unhappy victims of Spaitan tyranny. 
To prevent this evil, the Spartans had recoude to 
inch expedimu Ho excite aftoniflnnent and ho«ror. 
'i’hey eommanded the Helots to ehoofe two thou- 
fand of their bravcfl a*'.I mofl meritonoos youths, 
who, by ihv^ general cunfent of their companions, 
delervcd the crown of liberty ; and when invcfled 
with this perfidious oniaiuen , the uufufpeding 
freemen had paraded the ftroets, mid facriliced in 
the temples, exuliing in their recent emancipation, 
thefe new members of the communify gradually 
difappeared from the fight of men, nor vas it ever 
known by what mvmt> they had been deflroyed. 
But the veil of myfleiy, which concealed that dark 
and bbody ftratagem, prevented neither ilie re- 
fentnie;nt of the flaves, nor the juft fufpidoa of 
their mafters. The latter were eager to embrace 
.my meafure that might deliver their country from 
its dangerous domeftic foes. With much fatisfac- 
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tion, therefore, they fent feven hundred Helots to c ii a P. 
the ftandard of Brahdas, whofe merit had recom' . 
mended him to Perdiccas and the Chalddians, as 
the general beft qualified to manage the Macedo* 
nian war* About a thoufand foldiers were levied 
in the neighbouring cities of Peloponnefus. Seve- 
ral Spartans cheerfully accompanied a leader whom 
they admired. With this inconfiderable force Bra- 
fidas, towards the begiiming of autumn, undertook 
an expedition highly impoilant in its confequences, 
conduced with bold enterpiife and confummate 
prudence 7* 

Having traverf d the friendly countrieQ of Boso- Brafidas*^ 
tia and Phocis, he arrived at the foot c'f Mount to 
Oeta, and penetrated through the narrow defiles oi>mp. 
confined between that lleep and uoody range of 
hills, and the boiftcrous wavrt. of the Malian gulf. * 

The fight of Thermopylfo aniuiatevi the enthufiafiii 
of the Sparrans, and encouraged them to forc(‘ 
their way through the hofiilc plains of Theflaiy ; a 
country adually torn by domellic difeord, but al¬ 
ways friendly to the Athenian'!. The celerity of 
Brafidas anticipated the flow oppofuion of a di¬ 
vided enemy. Having reached the IMacedonian 
town of Dium, he joined forces with Perdiccas, 
who propofed directing the firft operations of the 
combined army againfl Arrihteus, the king or 
leader of the barbarous Lynceila;. But evi^n this 
Barbarian knew the valour of the Spartans, and 
the equity of Brafidas. To the decifion of the 
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CHAP. Grecian general he offered to fubrait the difference? 
. . between Perdiccas and himfelf, and engaged to 

abide by the award, however unfavourable to his 
interelL The Spartan liftened to a propofal ex¬ 
tremely reafonable in itfelf, though altogether in- 
confiffent with the ambitious views of Perdiccas, 
who difdained to accept as a judge the man whom 
he paid as an auxiliary. Brahdas, on the other 
^ hand, declined in firm, but decent terms, to employ 
bis valour againft thofe who implored his juftice. 
The generals thus feparated in mutual difguft; 
and Perdiccas thenceforth reduced his contribution 

i 4 

of fubfidy from a moiety to a third ; but even that 
was extorted from his fears, not beftowed by his 
munificence. 


His tranf- 

\vith tlic 
Acanthi- 
an^' 


Brafidas haflened to join the Chalcidians, by 
whom he v\as received with a degree of joy fuit- 
able to the impatience '/ith which he had been ex- 
pe£l:ed. Amidft the general defe£lion of theii 
neighbours, the towns of Acanthus and Stagirus 
ftdl maintained their allegiance to Athens. Brafi- 
das appeared before the gates of Acanthus, while 
the peaceful inhabitants were preparing for the la¬ 
bours of the vintage. He fent a raeffenger, craving 
leave to enter the place, and to addrefs the affem- 
bly. The Acanthians were divided in opinion j 
but the majority, fearing to expofe their ripe fields 
and vineyards to the refentment of his army, agreed 
to admit the general alone and unattended, and im¬ 
partially to weigh whatever he propofed for their 
deliberation. Brafidas, though a Spartan, was an 
able fneaker- He obferved to the 4 >canthians, 


con- 
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convened in full affemby^ “ That, in compli^ice chap. 
with the generous refolution of Sparta, he had > 
undertaken, and finally accompliflied, a long and 
dangerouis march, to deliver them from the ty¬ 
ranny of Athenian magiflrates and garrifons, and 
to reftore them, what the common oppreffors of 
Greece had fo long wthheld, the independent go¬ 
vernment of their own equitable laws. This was 
the objed, which, amidft all the calamities of war, 
the Spartans had ever kept in view j this was the 
fyftem, which, before his departum*e from home, 
the principal magiflrates had fworn unanimoufly to 
maintain. That freedom and independence, which 
formed the domeflic happinefs of Sparta, his ccduu- 
trymen were ambitious to communicate to all their 
allies. But if the Acanthians refufed to fliare the 
general benefit, they mull not complain of expe¬ 
riencing the unhappy effed:s of their obftiiiacy. 

The arms of Sparta would compel thofc v iioin her 
arguments had failed to perfuade. Nor cou’d tliis 
be blamed as injufticc ; firlt, becaufe the rcfourccs 
with which the Acanthians furniflied xAthens, un¬ 
der the ignominious name of tribute, ferved to 
rivet the chains of Greece : and fccondly, beca\if'* 
the example of a people, fo wealthy and iloerhli- 
ing, and long renowned lor their penetration and 
fagacity, might influence the refolutions of neigh¬ 
bouring Rates, and deter them from concurring 
with the meafures necefl'ary to promote the public 
welfare.*' 

This judicious difeourfe, enforced by the terror His merit 
of the Spartan army, engaged the Acanthians to 

acceptor 
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CHAP, accept the friendftip of Brafidas. Stagirusi an- 
. . Ollier city oa the Bttymomc gulf, readily followed 

the exauiple, and opened its gates to the ddiverer. 
During the enfuing winter, the lueafut^s of the 
S|)artan general were conduded with equal ability 
and enterprife. His fucceCsful operations againft 
the inland towns facilitated the furrender of fuch 
places, as, by their maritime or infular fituatien, 
were moft expofed to ihe Vengeance of Athens, and 
therefore nioft averfe to revolt. His moderate ufe 
of vidory enfured the good-will of the vanquilhed. 
The various parts of a plan, thus artfully combined, 
mutually a0i(ted each other j the Juccefs of one un¬ 
dertaking coniributed to that of the Jiext which fol¬ 
lowed it 5 and, at length, without any confiderablc 
mifearriage, he had rendered himfelf mailer of 
moft places in the peninfulas of Ada, Sithoiiia, and 
Pallcne. 

AmpM- The lofs of Amphipolis was that which moft 
to' deeply aftlided the Aihciiians ; a rich and popu- 

Widas, lous city, beautifully fttuate on a fmali but well 
cultivated ifland, furrounded by the river Strymon, 
the banks of which fupplied excellent timber, and 
other materials of naval ftrength. By poflefllng 
this town, the Spartans now commanded 'both 
brandies of the river, and might thus pafs, with¬ 
out interruption, to the Athenian colonies, or fub- 
jeds on the coaft of Thrace; feize, or plunder, 
the gold mines oppofitc to the ille of Thafos, and 
ravage the' fertile fields of the Thracian* Cherfo- 
iiefus. 'D|^ranqucft of a place fo eCenti^ to the 
enemy, |Ba exercifed the'eourage, the eloquence, 

i V' and 
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and the dexterity pf, Bralidas, He formed a con- chap. 
fpiracy with the matlecontents in the place, (kitfolly . , 

difpofet! hjffl aAy before the walls, haral!»gued the 
affctnbly of the people. A mpft feafonablc promp* 
titude diftinguilhed all his meafures; yet the Athe¬ 
nian Eucleus, who commanded the garn’fon, found 
time to feud a veflTcl to Thafos, requelling immediate 
and effeflual relief. 

'^I'he Athenians had committed the government notwith- 
of that illand, as well as the diredion of the mines 
on the oppofite continent, to the celebrated hifto- oi'ihucy- 
rian of a war, in which he was a meritorious, though 
unfortunate, ador. Without a moment’s delay, 
Thucydides put to fca with fevon gallies, and ar- 
livtd ill the mouth of the Strymon the fame day 
on which his afliftance had been demanded. But 
it wa» already too la^'c to fave Amphipolis The 
Spartan general, v^ho had cxa£l information of all 
the ineufiires of the bcficged, well knew the im¬ 
portance of anticipadng the arrival of Thucydales, 
whofe name was highly refpeded by the Greek co¬ 
lonies in Thrace, and whofe influence was conlidei- 
able among the native Barbarians. Bralidas, there- 
lore, propofed fiich a capitulation to ihe Amphi- 
politajis as it feemeil impnidcnr to rcfiife. They 
were to be releafed from the tiibute which they had 
hitherto psud the Athenians; to enjoy the utmoft 
degree of political independence, not, inconfiftent 
with the alliance of Sparta 5 even the Athenian 
garrifon, if they continued in the place, were to be 
entitled to all the rights of citizens; and fuch per- 
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CHAP, fons as chofe to leave it, were granted a reafonable 
lime to remove their families and their property. 
The laft condition was embraced b^ the Athenians, 
which and their more determined partizans. They retired 
XavLs Lion. neighbouring town of £ion, (ituate near the 

fea, on the northern branch of the Strymon ; a place 
fecured againft every hoftile alTault by the (kill and 
aftivity of Thucydides, 

i > I h’s '] owardb the end of winter, the full extent of 
I^^ithdas’s fuccefs was made known at Athens, 
TTn».s.»ni The alfembh v.as in commotion ; and the populace 
n'»nt in' thc 1110r(‘ ouragpd at their ioflfes, as it now 

Athens. appeared fo eafy to have prevfuited them, either by 
guarding tlic narrow dcftles which led to their 
Macedonian poflTclfions, or by fending their fleet 
with a fcafonable reinforcement to their feeble gar- 
riibns in ihofc parts. I'heir own neglcQ- had oc- 
cafioned the public difgracc; but with the ufual 
injuftice and abfurdity accompanying popular dif- 
contents, they exculpated thcnvfelvcs, and baniflied 
their generals. Thucydides was involved in this 
cruel fentencc. An armament was fent to [Mace- 
don ; and new commanders were named to oppofe 
Brafidas. 

The Spatv But the defigns of that commander, who had 

to build veflels on thc Strymon, and afpired 
of ii to ob- at nothing lefs than fucceeding to the authority, 
foj' ^ without exercifing the oppreffion, of Athens, over 
^ thofe extenfive fhores, were more fucccfsfully op- 
pofed by the envy of thc Spartan magiflrates. The 
pride of the nobles was wounded by the glory of 
an expedition, in which they had no fhare $ and 

theii;* 
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their felfifhnefs, while it obftinately prevented the 
fuppiies necelTary to complete the plan of Brafidas, 
was eager to reap the profit of his paft fuccefs. The 
reftoration of their kinfmen taken at Sphaderia 
formed the obje£t of their fondeft wilh ; and they 
expected that the Athenians might liften to a pro- 
polal for that purpofe, in order to recover the places 
which they had loft, and to check the fortunate ca¬ 
reer of a prudent and enterprifing general. The 
Athenians readily entered into thefe views ; it was 
determined that matters of fuch importance Ihould 
be difeuffed with leifure and impartiality j a truce 
was therefore agreed on for a year between the con¬ 
tending republics. 

This tranfadion was concluded in the ninth 
fummer of the war. It was totally unexpected by 
Brafidas, who received the voluntary fubmiffion of 
Scionc and Mcnda, two places of confiderablc im¬ 
portance in the peninfula of Pallene'; of the former, 
indeed, before he was acquainted with the fu pen- 
fion of hoftilities ; but of the latter, even after he 
was apprifed of that treaty. 

While the aCtive valour of Brafidas prevented 
the confirmation of peace, the confcices ^vorthleft- 
nefs of Cleon promoted the rcnevi^al, or rather the 
continuance, of war. l.hc .glory of Athens was 
the perpetual theme of his dii'courfe. He exiiorted 
his countrymen to puuifti the perfidy of -Sparta, in 
abetting the infolent revolt of Menda and Scioue 5 
and to employ his own {kill and bravery, which 
had been fo fuccefsfully exerted on the coaft of 
Peloponnafus^ to repair their declining fortune in 
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zeni ‘ hea^‘-arme<l 9 , ,i-j?!’ liundi'ed 
horleV'||nL4 a powerful oody of Iigh^arbied atixill 
aiies. < TJ^ furreBder of Menda knd Torona^ whofe 
^habktets were treated with eveiy excefs of cruelty, 
^^cout^ed him to attack Amphipolis. With this 
'ifefign,' having coilefli:ed his forces at Eiop^, he 
' Waited 'the arrival of fome Macedanian troops, pro- 
miifed by Perdiccas, who having quarrelled with 
•the Spartan general, deceitfully flattered the hopes 
of his antagoniflb " , ' 

The array of Cleon contained the flower of the 
Athenian youth, whofe ardent valour difdained a 
precarious dependence on Barbarian aid. ^They 
accufed the cowardice of their leadiiar, which was 
-Only equalled by his incapacity, and lamented their 
bw*n hard fete in being fubjcfled to the authority 
of a man fo unworthy to command them.^ The 
impatient temper ^f an arrogant demagd^pie • was 
ill fifted^o .Endure thefe feditious conmlainfe. He 
haiHly led Ais troops before the place,. wifliont pre- 
inouily exsimining the ftrength of the ^1$, the 
fltu$^on of the ground, the number or difpofltion 
rOf the enemy. Brafidas, meanwhfle^ l^^d^^takcn 
proper meafures to avail himfejf of the t|npwh im- 
pimdence of his adverfary. A confldmhle body 
of meh had been concealed in the vi^6ody'jai*i|untain 
Cerdylium, which overhangs Am^ipots) The 
greater part of the anny ^as dritwn up feady for 

adion. 
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a£Hon» at the feveral gates p£ the city. Clearidas, chap. 
who comma»4ed,!ljhfii5ei to rulh forth at ^ ^ 

a giveil coadu^- 

ing a feled;^baaft;pf ist^ejiid’ £ol^\!^ersj,. watched Ae 
.firil op|^^i|j^tyj|<^^aitap^ The plan, contrived 
with lb'u|t|ch iyfl*>was e3Q|cme4 with egual^^- 
terity.. , Cpnfohaded with the rapidity and prechion 
of fuch anlwiexpe^ted gnd complicated charge, the 
enemy iSed amain, abandoning their fbields, and eK- 
pofing their naked backs to the fwords and fpears 
of the purfuers., The forces bn either fide ,amounted 
to about three thoufand; fix hundred Athenians 
fell vidims to the folly of Cleon, who, though fore- Death of 
moll in the flight, was arrelled by the hand of a 
Myrcinian target^r* 

His death might appeafe the manes of his un^ Death an^i 
fortunate countrymen; but nothing could alleviate 
the fprrow of th^ vidors for the lofs of their ad¬ 
mired Brafidas,, who received a mortal wound 
while he advanced to the attack. Tie was con'eyed 
alive to Amphipolis, and confolqd with the refuk 
of his^laft vidory, in which only feven men had 
perilhbd onThe Spartan fide. Thp folenm magnifi¬ 
cence of his funeral was adorned by the fplendour 
of military honours; but what was Hill spore ho¬ 


nourable to Brafidas, he was fincereiy lamented by 
the grateful tears of. numerous communities, who ' ^ 
regarded his .virtues^ and abilities as the furcll 
pledges pf their .own freedom and happinefs. , The 
citizens 4^ Amplupsolis paid an extraordin^ 
bute to. hiji memory. Having demolilhed.^ery ^ 
their undent worthies, ihey.j^lSded 

^ i< ' '' tix « 
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c n A p. the ftatue 'of Brafidas in themoft confpicuous fquare 
XVII. |.jjg appointed annual games to be celebrated 
at his tomb» and facrihced to his revered IhsTde, as 
to the great prote8ing hero and original founder 
of their community 

Peace of xhe battle of Ampfcipolis removed the princi- , 
pal obftacles to peace. There was not any Spar- 
Ixxxix. 4* tan general qualified to accomplifh the deligns of 
A.C.421 f3rafidas. The Athenians, dejeded by defeat, and 
humbled by difgrace, wanted the bold impofing 
eloquence of Cleon, to difguife their weaknefs, and 
varnifh their misfortunes. With the diflieartened 
remains of an enfeebled armament, they defpaired 
of recovering their Macedonian pofleffions; and 
the greater part retamed home, well difpofed for 
an accommodation with the enemy. Thefe dipo- 
fitions were confirmed by the pacific temper of 
Nicias, who had fucceeded to the influence of 
Cleon, and who fortunately experienced in the 
moderation of Pleiftoanax, King of Sparta, a 
ready coadjutor in his meafures. During winter, 
fcveral friendly conferences ‘ were held between 
the commiflioners of the two republics; and, 
towards the commencement of the enfuing fpring, ^ 
a treaty of peace, and foon afterwards a defenfive 
alliance, for fifty years, was ratified by the kings 
and ephv)ri of Sparta on the^ one fide, and by the 
archons and generals of Athens on the other. In 
confequcnco of ihis negociation, which was intended 
to comprehend the refpeCtive allies of the con- 
trading powers, all places and prifoners, taken in 

Thacydid. p. J07. 


the 
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the courfe of the war, were to be mutually re- c h a P. 
ftored: the revolted dries m Macedon were fped- 
|iied by name : but it was regulated that the Athe¬ 
nians {houid not exact tem them any larger re¬ 
venue than that formerly conftituted by the juftice 
of Ariftid^^ 


tranfa£tions, the Greeks were ever Biflatif- 
| )romifes, but backward in performance ; ^adiion of 
ihid, aniSPt the continual rotation of authority, ma- d^monion 
giftrates eafily found excufes for violating the con- allies, 
ditions granted by their predeceffors. The known 
principles of republican incondancyi'^ever ready to 
vibrate between exceffive animoUty and immode¬ 
rate friendfliip, might llkcwife fuggeft a reafon for 
converting ji trcaly of peace into a contrafl: of 
alliance^ 6at this meafure, in the prefent cafe, 
was the effect of neceffity. Athens and Sparta 
might make mutual reftitution, becaufe - their re- 
fpeftive mterefts required it. But no motive of 
intereft engaged the former power to reftore Ni- 
caea to the Megareans, or the towns of Solium and 
Anadorium to Corinth. The Thebans, (hortly 
before the peace, had feized the Athenian fortreUi 
of Panadum, fituate on the frontier of Boeotia. 

They were ftill mafters of Plataea. Elated by their 
fignal viflory at Delium, they could not be fup- 
pofed willing to abandon their conquefts, or et’^en 
heartily Inclined to peace. It was ftill lefs to be 
expedled that tlje Macedonian cities fhould, for the» 
conveniency of Sparta, fubmit to the fevere yoke^** 



** Thucydid. p. 354* * 
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C H A F. of Athens, from which they had recep^tly been de- 
livered; no|;;>^tiI4i'it^hdi:^^ the in- 

ierioriftJrtyi '^f Pdldiaoh^^^ tamely lay 
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chap, xviil 

Difcontents fomented hy the Corinthians,'^ The Ar^ 
ghe Alliance - 5 — To whic% Athens accedes,^ 
Birth and Education of Akihiadcs, — His Friend-^ 
Jhtp with Soctateu’^ His Characterand Views 
—which are favoured by the Slate of Greece ,— 
He deceives the Spartan Amhaffddors,'^ llcnc'wal 
of the PebpomtefumWar,—Battle of Manthtaa, 
— Tumults in Argos,--^ Majfacrc of the Scioncans, 
— Cruel Conqueji of Melo\, 

St 

voluptuous, yet lurbulciit citizens of Co¬ 
rinth, enjoy the odious diflindion of renew¬ 
ing a war which their intrigues and animofitics 
had firft kindled. Under pretence of having taken 
an oath never to abandon the Macedonian cit es, 
they declined to become parties in the general treaty 
of peace. The alliance between Athens and Sparta, 
in which it was ftipulated that thefe contrading 
powers fhould be entitled to make fuch alterations 
in the treaty as circumftances might require, the 
Corinthians affeded, with fome reafon, to confider 
as a confpiracy agalnR the common liberties of 
Greece Fired with this idea, they haRened to 
Argos, in order to animate that republic with the 
fame paEions which rankled in their own breaRs* 

* The claiife was worded in fuch a manner a$ might naturaU^r ex¬ 
cite alarm; hi m AMWW totiletlhaf doxp. 

^Thucydul. 1 * t. p. 4Sa* 

X a - Having 
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xvni. 
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CHAP, Having roufed^,the ambition of the mapfiraUs^ they 
v _■ artfully ratffided^the of the glory of Aga- 
metwbhj rec^led to the Afgiyes their ancient and 
juft'^re-erbinence in the Peloponnefuis, and con- 
jur^ theni^to maintain the honour of that illuftrious 
peninfula, ^hich had i)eeh fo lhamefully abandoned 
J>y the pufiiflanimity, or betrayed ty the'felfifhnefs, 
of Sparta. 

The Ar. The Argxves wanted neither power nor inclina- 
give aii»- ^tjori to alfume that important office. During the 
Oiymp. Peloponnefian war, they had obferved the principles 
ixxxix. 4* of a prudent neutrality, equally fevourable to their 
^*^*'fpopuIoufnefs and their wealth. Their protedion 
v,#as courted by Mahtinsea, the moft powerful city 
in Arcadia, which had recently conquered fome 
villages in its neighbourhood, to which Sparta laid 
’ claim. The Elians, long hoftile to Sparta, eagerly 
. promoted the Argive alliance, which was farther 
^llrengthened by the fpeedy acceffion of the Mace- 
%om^ cities, whofe inhabitants were not more flat- 
,, t^red by the, kind ^eal of Corinth, than provoked 
by the cruel indifference of Sparta. Thebes and 
M^giara were equally offended at the Lacedas- 
; ntonians, ‘ and equally inclined to war. But a 
rigid; ariffocracy prevailed in thofe ftates, whofe 
’^ambitious 'magiftrates, trmbling for thdr perfonal 
4fiuthorityi afnd thatof tijeir families, declined en- 
‘^ing into confederacy with free deniocratical re- 

Towhivh d^mocratical affociation ,foon ,>acquired 

acciSs, acceffioli Aili niore Mportant, and feedved into 




* ThoCydld. 1, V. p. 371. 
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its bofom the fountmn of liberty itfelf, even the P. 
republic of Athens, This extraordinary event hap- 1 
pened in the year, following, the negociation be* oiymp. 
tween Athens, and Sparta; , It was effected by 

' ^ ' A.C.430. 

means extremely remote irotn the experience or 
modern times; means which it is incumbent on 
us to explain, left the political tranfadions of Greece 
fhould appear too fluctuating and capricious to 
afford a proper fubjed for hiftory. 

Amidft the fadious turbulence of fenates and Birthed 
aflemblies, no meafure could be adopted by one 
party, without being condemned by another. Many ade». 
Athenians difapproved the peace of Nicias ^; 
but the general blaze of oppofition was cclipfed 
by the fplendour of one man, who, on this occa* 
fion, firft difplayed thofe Angular but unhappy ta¬ 
lents, which proved fatal to himfelf and to his 
country. Alcibiades had not reached his thir¬ 
tieth year, the age required by the wifdom of So¬ 
lon for being entitled to fpeak in the aflferably. 

But every advantageous circumftance of birth and 
fortune, talents natural and acquired, accomplifh- 
ments of mind and body, pleaded an exception in 
favour of this extraordinary charader, which, pro¬ 
ducing at once flowers and fruit, united with the 
blooming vivacity and youth, the ripened wifdom of 
experience ^ His father, the rich and generous 
Clinias, derived his extra^ion from the heroic 


3 The Greeks fometimes diftinguilhed treaties by the names of 
thofe 'wh.o made them: the peace of Cimon; the peacie of,Nicias ; 
and, as we Ihall hereafter, the peace of Antaldda^ , \ 

' ♦ PluUdcNcp^m Alcibuul. / ■' 

\ * 3-, , -Aja**. 
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fpoke, and adled ^vith equal independence and dig- chap. 
nitjr. ^An amiable and moft inftm^ve writer, the . 
difclple and friend of Socrates, has left ah admirable 
panegyric of the Uniform temperance, the nnlhaken 
probity, the diffufive berfevolence, invariably dif- 
played in his virtuous life of fevgnty years *. His 
diftinguifhing excellencies are juftly appreciated by 
Xenophon, a feho^ar worthy of his mailer but 
the youthful levity of Alcibiades (for youth Is fel- 
dom capable of eftimating the higheft of all merits, 
the undeviating tenor of an innocent and ufeful 
life) was chiefly delighted with the fplendour of 
particular aftions. The eloquence, rather than 
the innocence ('‘f Socrates, excited his admiration. 

He was charmed with that inimitable raillery, that 
clear compreheiifive logic, which baffled the moft 
acute difputants of the Athenian fchools“; that 
erefl independence of mind, which difdained the 
infolence of power, the pride of wealth, and the 
vanity of popular fame, was well fitted to attiraffc 
the congenial efteem of Alcibiades, who afpired 
beyond the beaten paths of vulgar greatnefs; nor 
could the gallant youth be lefs aflefled by the in¬ 
vincible intrepidity of Socrates, when, quitting the 
fliade of fpeculation, and covered with the helm 
and cuirafs, he grafped the inafly fpear, and juf- 
tified, by fiis ftrenuous exertion in. the field of 
battle, the uf^fuI lefibns of his philofophy 

Socrates in his turn (fince it is eafier for a wjfu Their mu. 
man to corre^ the errors of reafon than to con-» 

* X^aoph. MemorAbil. Soc;ir«Li> fnendflup. 

^ Sec partieulady Xenoph* Apolog. Socrat. ^ Plato, paifixo. 

^ Xeooph. Meittorab* SpCrat pp. 449* 804* 8 x 3 . 
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c 11 A r*. quei* the* delufions of fentiment), was deeply affefled 
. with the beauty of Alcibiades ; a beauty depend¬ 

ing, not on the traniient dower of youth, and the 
fedudive delicacy of effeminate graces, but on the 
ineffable harmony of a form which realifed the 
fublime conceptiops of Homer and Phidias con¬ 
cerning their fabulous divinities, and which fhone 
in the autumn of life \\ith undiminifhed effulgence 
The affedion of Socrates, though infinitely re¬ 
moved from impurity, refemblcd rather the ardour 
of love than the calm moderation of friendfhip. 
The fage, whofe company was courted by his other 
difcipics, himlelf courted the company of Alcibiades; 
and when the ungrateful youth fometimes efcaped 
to his licentious compaiiionwS, thephilofopher purfued 
him with the eagemefs of a father or mafter anxi¬ 
ous to recover a fugitive fon or much valued Have'. 
At the battle of Polidaia he faved the life of his 
pupil, and in order to gratify the love of military 
glory, which already animated his youthful bofom, 
the liige obtained for Alcibiades the prize of va¬ 
lour, which the univerfal confent of the Atheniaiii} 
thought due to himfelf. At the fatal engagement 
of Belium, Alcibiades, it is faid, had an opportu¬ 
nity of returning the more fubftantial favour, by 
faving the precious life of Socrates ; and it may 


Vid. Xenoph, and Plato paflim. Socrates often acknowledges 
the danger of beauty, and its power over himfelf; but loles no op¬ 
portunity to caution his difciples againA the ihameful paiBons, and 
abominable vices, whicli flow from this fair fource. Vid» Memorab. 
Socrat. b m pafTimt & L v. c. iii. Sympof. c. iv. p. 44 A 
„ Plut.iaAlcibiad. "Hut.ibid. 

Strabo, p. 330, A Pint, in Alcibiad* 


well 
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well be fuppofed that an interchange of fuch im- CHAP, 
portaijt favours woul4 ftraiten the bands of then: 
mutual friendlliip, during which the powers of rea- 
fon and fancy were direded, with unabating dili¬ 
gence, to improve the underftanding, and excite 
the virtue of Alcibiades. 

But this favourite youth laboured under a defeat, Deceitful 
which could not be compenfated by the higheft 
birth, the moft fpleiidid fortune, the nobleft endow- adea. 
nients of mind and body, and even the ineftimable 
friendfhip of Socrates, He wanted an honeft heart. 

This we are warranted to affirm on the authority of 
contemporary writers, who acknowledge, that firft 
admiration, and then intereft, was the foundation 
of his attachment to the illuftrious fage, by wdiofe in- 
ftrudion he expected to become, not a good, but 
an able, man. Some inclinatioii to virtue he might, 
in fuch company, perhaps feel, but more probably 
feign; and the niceft difeermnent might miftake 
the real character of a man, who could adopt, at 
pleafure, the moft oppofite manners ; and who, as 
will appear from the fubfequent events of his va¬ 
rious life, could furpafs the fplendid magnificence 
of Athens, or the rigid frugality of Sparta j could 
conform, as intereft required, to the laborious ex- 
ercifes of the Thebans, or to the voluptuous indo¬ 
lence of Ionia; afiume the foft effeminacy of an 
Eaftern prince, or rival the fturdy vices > of the 
drunken Thracians 


** Lylias cont. Alcibiad., et Xenoph. Memoi’ab. Socrat. 1. i. 
p. 715* 

^posia Alcibiad, ^ , 
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c ti A P. The firft: fpecimeh of Ms political coniuft dif- 
xvxtr. covered the extratsi^dih^ refoui*ces of his verfdtile 
mind. He oppofed the 'p^ce 6f Nicias, as the 
His views work of a rival, whohi he wiihed to fupplant. HSs 
ambition longed for War, and thte S|5artaAs deferved 
his refentment, having, m all their trania£Hons with 
Athens, teftified the* ntmort: refpe^t for Nicias, 
while they were at no pains to concetd their want 
of regard for himihlf. though Iiis family had been 
long conne£t<^ with their republic by an inter- 
courfe of hofpitality, and he had endeavoured to 
ftrengthen that connedlion by his pcrfonal good 
offices to the Lacedaemonians taken in Sphaderia. 
To gratify at once his refentment, his ambition, 
and his^jealoufy, he determined to renew the war 
with Sparta; a delign by no means difficult at the 
prefent junfture. ^ 

favouredby In compliance with th(» peace of Nicias, the 
Spartana withdrew their troops from Am^polis; 
Oiymp. but they could reftorc neither that city, ifcr the 
neighbouring places in Maccdon, to the dominion 
’ of Athens. The Athenians, agreeably to the treaty, 
allowed the captives taken in Sphaderia to meet 
the longing embraces of their kinfmen and friends; 
but good policy forbade their furrendering Pylus, 
until the enchny had prepared to perform the condi¬ 
tions flipulated in return. Mutual uuwilHngnefs, 
or inability, to comply with the articles of peace, 
fottf^ the feeds of animofity, which fouitd a fa¬ 
vourable foil in both republics. The autborfi:^ of 
ihofc" magHbrates, who fupported the padfic mea* 
' fores of Nicias and Fletftoanax, had expired. ^ The 

' Spartan 
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Spartan youth wifhed, by new hoftilities, to cancel chap, 
the metnory of a war, yhich had be^ carried on . ^ 

without profit, and tarmi^ated with diflioliour* 

But the wifer part perceived that better fuccefa could 
not be expeded while the Athenians pofieffed Py^ 

Ins. In their eagemefs to recover that fortrels, 
they renewed their alliance with the Thebans, from 
whom they received* Pana£lum§ which they hoped 
to exchange for Pylus; forgetting, in this tranfac- 
tlon, an important claufc in their treaty with Athens, 

that neither of the contrading powers ihould, 
without mutual communication and confent, con¬ 
clude any new alliance.** The Thebans rejoiced 
in the profped of embroiling the affairs of Athens 
and Sparta f and the Corinthians, guided by the 
fame hpftile views, readily concurred with the The¬ 
bans, and openly re-entered into the Lacedmmonian 
confederacy '**. 

Having concluded this negociatlon, the Spar- He out- 
tans, wjm yielded to none in the art of diflcmblirg, 
difpatchea ambafladors to Athens, excufing what ambaiTa- 
they termed an apparent infringement of the treaty, 
and requeffing that ftate to accept Panadum xc i. 
(which had been carefully difmantled} in exchange 
for Pylus. The fenate of Athens heard their pro- 
pofal without fufpicion, efpccially as tliey declared 
themfilves inveft^d with full powers to embrace 
every roafopable plan of prefcjit accommodation 
and permanent ^^xendfhip. It now remained for 
the ambaflat^rs to propofc their dfemand in the pOt» 

^ Thu«rdid.l.v. pamiA 
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pular aflenibly, which they had reafon to hope 
^ might ^ deceived ftll! more eafily than the fenate. 
But In this expectation .they were difappoicy^ed by a 
contrivanee of Alcibiades, no lefs fmgular than au¬ 
dacious. Having invited the ambaffadors to an 
entertainment, during which he talked of their re¬ 
public with more than his wonted refpeCt, and tefti- 
fied the utmofl folkitude for the fuccefs of their 
negociation, he obferved to them, tliat one cir- 
cumftance, gave him much concern, their having 
mentioned full powers. They inufl beware of re¬ 
peating that error in the aflembly, becaufe the na¬ 
tural rapacity of the populace, apprifed of that cir- 
cumftance, would not fail to infift on fuch condi¬ 
tions as the honour of Sparta could not polHbly 
comply with. If they concealed the extent of their 
commifiion, the declaring of which could only ferve 
to indicate timidity on the one fide, and to provoke 
infolence on the other, he pledged himfelf to obtain 
the recovery of I’ylus, and the gratificatioji of their 
utmoft hopes. On this occafion the Spartans in- 
judlcioufly confided in a man, who had been irri¬ 
tated by the former negleCt and ingratitude of their 
republic. When they appeared next day in the 
aifembly, Alcibiades demanded, with a loud voiq||||| 
the object ,asad extent of their commifiion. Accord^ 
ing to the concerted plan, they denied their having 
full powers. The artful Athenian, affeCling a 
tranfport of indignation, arraigned the audacity and 
bafenefs of a people by whom his own unfufpeCting 
temper had been egregioufly abufed.;^, ^ But yeftqi;; 
day they declared thdr full powers tn, fefiate; 

they,_ 
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they denied to-day what yefterday they difplayed chap. 
with qRehtation. Such ^ (I* now 'perceive) is ,the . f 
tifual duplicity of then* i^ubllc.; It is thus, they 
reftored Amphipolis. ;It is thus, Athenians! 

.flfeey have reftored the neighbouring towns in* Ma- 
cedon: it is thus they have, ^indeed, pUt yoii’ in 
polfeliion of Panaftum, but with demolifhed walls j 
and after concluding an alliance with Athens, ra¬ 
tified by fol^n oath, moR treacheroully and da¬ 
ringly infringed it, by entering into a league with 
Thebes, your determined and inveterate enemy. 

Can you Rill, men of Athens! tamely fubmit to 
fuch indignities ? Do you not expel Rich traitors 
(pointing to ^the ambaffadors) from youi; prefence, 
and from your city ?*' This extraordinary ha¬ 
rangue totally' difconcerted the Spartans, Had 
iheir confufion allowed them to extenuate their 
fault by declaring the truth, the leaR reflection 
muR h^e fuggeRed, that Alcibiades would repre- 
fent th^ Rmple Rory as a new turn of ingenious ar¬ 
tifice. They retired abruptly from the aflfembly ; 

Nicias, and the other partizans of Sparfa, fhared 
their difgrace; and the Athenians were foon after¬ 
wards perfu^ded by Alcibiades to embrace the Ar- 
give alliance 

It rUight be ^peCted, that the weight Of fuch a ThePelo.. 
powerful confederacy fliould have fpeedily crulhed ponnefian 
the debility of Sparta, already exhaufted by' the 

TliucydfBe5 mentions the Ihockof aaearthquakef ‘which occar 
fioned the dilTolution of that afiembly} before coming to any con- 
/rlufioq. ' ^. 

*® Thucydid. L y. p* 3741 Afeqq, Pint, in'Alcibiad, ' 

former 
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CHAP* former war. But the military operations of Greece 
. depended on the relative ftrength of contend- 

oiyrap. ing powers, than on the alternate preponderance 
of donieftlc fa£hons. In the year following the 
treaty, the Athenians Rut a fmall body of troops 
to affiil their Peloponnciian allies in the rcdu<9:ion 
pf Epidaurus, Tegea, and other hoftile cities in 
Argolis and iVreadia. Yet in the enfuing year, 
tjyhen the Sparian*;, dreading the lofs of fomo cities, 
and the defe£lion of others, made a vigorous cfTori 
to retrieve tlieir authority in Peloponnelus, the 
Athenians alone difeovered little inclination, and 
exerted no a£ti^ity, to obftruif their meafures 
for that puipofe. Pleiftoaiiax being a partizan of 
the peace of Nicias, the Spartans entrufted the 
command to Agis, his more warlike colleague. 
All LacedaStnonians of the military age were fuin- 
moned to the field.* I'hc dangerous expedient of 
arming’^the Helots was adopted on this important 
emergence. The Spartan allies Ihewed unufual 
ardour in their caufe. The Thebans fent ten 
thoufahd foot, and one thoufand horfemaxi j the 
Corinthians two thoufand heavy-armed men; the 
Megarians almofl an equal number;. the ancient 
cities of Pallend and Sicyon in Achaia gave a 
powerful and ready afUftance; while the fmall, but 
generous republic of Phlius, whofe territory, bor- 
de^djng on Argolis, was appointed for the rendez- 

^ They had, htwi^ever, hut'five hundred hor&s; Iwut ifftnreuM- 
enor km anarnvt tirok Perhaps the anvVotf diudh pot provided with 
horfes, ferved as attendants on the hocTemen. The nihtiii^ of light 
infantry^ the catraby waa fire^ent in later thneit but of thii 
hereafter. 

i * d 
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vous of the confederates, took the field with the chap. 
whole body of citizens and Haves capable of bear- . 

mg arms*®. 

The Argives obferved the approaching ftorm, TheSpar- 
and prepared to refill it. ’ The jEleans and ^anti- 
neans joined them; and although the Athenians taies face 
were long expected in vain, the Arglsr^'s did not 
lofe courage, ^but boldly marched forth to oppofe M'itfaoutcn- 
the invafion. The Ikilful movements of King Agis 
intercepted their retuni to Argos; the high grounds 
above them were occupied by the Corinthians and A. 418. 
Phliafians; their retreat towards Ncmca was cilt 
off by the^ Boeotians and Megarians. A battle 
feemed inevitable in the winding vale of Argos; 
but it is caficr to admire, than explain, the fubfe* 
quent condud of either army. AVliotlior the Ar- 
give commanders ** wete difconcertcd by the judi¬ 
cious pofition of the enemy, or that compalRon 
touched their minds on perceiving fuch numerous 
bodies of men, chiefly natives of the fame fiunm- 
fula, fprung from the fame blood, and fpeaking 
the fame Doric tongue, prepared to embrue their 
parricidal hands in kindred blood; or that, being 
fecrctly partizans of ariftocracy they wci'e un¬ 
willing to come to extremities witii Sparta; it is 
certain that inftcad of joining battle, they entered 

Thudyd. 1 . v. p. 3^4* & feqq- 

Or rather Thralyllils, -w^ho wa*? one of five generals, but who 
feems to have enjoyed fqme pre^eminenoe ovei his colleagues. Per¬ 
haps it his turn to command. 

• IN K 

AlciphrCMtt, who, with Thrafyllus, was the principal ag^nt in 
this af&ir, was the A»KtSeuf*omh** the public hoft of the 

Eacedsemuniane. iHiucyd. p. 386. 
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CHAP, iuto conference with the Lacedaemonian King. In 
confequence of this unexpected meafure, a truce 
was Concluded between the chiefs, without the con¬ 
currence or knowledge of ,';the . officers or troops in 
either^rmy. The Argives, Thrafyllus and Alci- 
phron, pgaged that their countrymen ffiould give 
complete Satisfaction for the injuries of which they 
' were accufed; and King Agis, wh^fe authority, by 
/ the Spartan laws, was abfolute in the field, led, off 
’ his obfequious army. 

Difeon- Whatever might be the caufe of this mcafure, it 
tents here- occafioned (after the firft paufc of filent aftonifh- 

fionwi tn ment) univerfal difeontent, followed by loud and 
bothiiates. licendous clamours. The Spartans complained, 
“ That, after affembling fuch a body of men as 
had fcarcely ever been collected in Peloponnefus, 
whofe attachment to their Cayfc was ardent, whole 
numbers and courage* w^ere invincible, and after 
furrounding their enemies on every fide, and de¬ 
priving them of every refource, the glorious hope, 
or rather certainty, of the moll complete ^ and, im¬ 
portant victory, Ihould have been facrificed, in 
one moment, by the caprice, the cowardice, or the 
corruption of their general/’ The Argives lamented, 
That their numerous enemies, whom they had a 
fair opportunity of engaging to advantage in their 
own country, Ihould have been allowed to efcape 
from their hands by a hafty and ill-judged compo- 
Nor did they confine their refentment to 
complaints* The mpft . daring or moft fedi*- 
tious attacked the houfes of Thr^yllus ^ind Alci- 
, phron. The, reft foon Joined in the tumult* The 

effects 
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effcdls of the generals were plundered or confifeated; 
and their lives were faved, with difficulty, by the 
refpe^led fanfluary of Argive Juno. 

Though the Greeks, and indeed the ancients in 
gtnciMl, feldom employed refideht ambaifadors in 
for('ign Hates, Alcibiades was then invefted with 
that charafter at Argos- His aflivity would not 
fail to promote the popular tumult, in which his 
own and the Athmian intereft was concerned. ' On 
a future occalion he boafled, that, chiefly at his 
infligation, the Argives and their allies were per- 
fuaded to break the trurn; a mcafure greatly fa¬ 
cilitated by the long-e*j,pt;cted arrival of Vthe- 
nian tranfports, conveying a reinfcivemtnt oi twelve 
hundred foldiers, and a body 1 three hundred ca¬ 
valry. Encouraged by this reinforcement, the Ar¬ 
gives, rcgardlefs of the truce, attacked the ancient 
and wealthy city of Orchoinenus in Arcadia, which, 
after a feeble refiftance, fubmitted to their arms. 
They next proceeded to lay liege to the neigh- 
boiiriiig town of Tegea, a defign extremely con¬ 
trary to the inclination of the Elians, who were 
eager to challife the inhabitants of Lepreum, a 
dillrifl on their own frontier. The Argives, how¬ 
ever, paid no regard to their demands; and the 
Elians, offended by this contumely, returned home 
in difguft. 

The Eacedasmonians learned with indignation 
the fubmiflion of Orchomenus, the liege of Tegea, 
and the opfen infradion of the treaty. They fcad, 
formerly murmured againfl: the imprudent or per- 
fidiouvs meafures of King Agis; but when they felt 
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CHAP, the full 0ffefts of Iv's mifcondud, their r^oitmenf 
xviif. became outrageou9» * In the firft emotions of their 
animofity,-they dctermif^ed to deftroy hj^ Jtoufc, and 
to fu|>jefl; him to a fine m value fev^al thoufand 
{munde fterlmgj, which, in all probability, he would 
have been unable to pay. But his eloquence and 
addrcf^ apt^pfeil the general clamour > and, as the 
* anger of popular aflbmblies is eafiJy converted into 
' phy, he tvas again taken into favour. His known 
latots for war recommended him to the command 
of the a^y 5 and he alTured Ins countrymen, that 
his future fervices fhould fpeedily wipe off the unde- 
ferved ftain on his character. The Spartans, how¬ 
ever, hril ele^ed on this occalion ten counfellors to 
attend their kings in the field, to reftrain their too 
precipate refolves, and control their too abfoluic au¬ 
thority. 

Battle of Having taken this procaudon, the necelfity of 

Maatmsca. whic|t fcemed juftified by recent experience, the) 
fummoned the afiiftance of their allies, whofe ar¬ 
dour to renew hofiilities wa*. equai to their own. 
They proceeded wUh a nuratrous army (though 
to that formerly colleQ:ed, as their confe- 
da^ttes beyond the Ifthmus had not yet time to jom 
^them), and matched direfdy to the town of Man- 
tincea, expe£dng either fi? t^c that place, or to 
^oblige the ^my to defends it, bf withdrawing his 
trpops from the ffege of Tegca^ The igypproach of 
the Argives prevented Ijte of^Mantimea; 

and both armies, whpfe /jj^r^i^femment had 

been fo Wy fiijfappqmted ijf'aa p^ppOTtipty to dif- 
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phy their valour or their furjf eagerly prepare4 for c h A K 
an et^einent. . ", t 

Acco^Biu]^ to ailbieftt ci0otiil jhe Ic^d^ of the Military 
feveral* natl^tts addreffcd th^ troops. 

The Mantiiisea^ were animated ** by the fight of 
their dty, for the defence of which, as well as for 
the fafety;of th^ wive^ apd children, they lyete 
exhorted valiantly to contend. The event of the 
battle *muft determine the important alternative of 
dominion and fervitude j dominion \Ahich they had 
btdy affumed over various cities in Arcadia, and 
ftrvitude, which they had already fulFeicd under 
the cruel tySranny of Sparta.*' The Argives were 
reminded of their ancient pre-cminexico in Pe- 
loponnefus, which they had recently recovered, and 
which their honour was now called to maintain. 

They were reminded of the long and bloody wars 
which they had formerly carried on, in order to 
repel the ufurpation of a powerful and ambitious 
neighbour. This was the tame enemy who ac^* 
tually provoked their arms, and gave them m op^ 
portunity of revenging in one day, the accumulate 
injuRice of many centuries.*’ The Athenians heard, 
and repeated, That it was glorious to march 
at the head of gallant and faithful allies, and to 
fhew thetWfelves defending of their hereditary re¬ 
nown* They yielded to none in bravery; thdr 
power was unrivalled; and when they had ovei- 
come the Mcedmmonians, even In the Pdoponne- 
fu^, thehr ddhnniott would be mpre eittenfive eUd 
mows ^ 

^ The 
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CHAP. The Spartans briefly exhorted their followers^ 

y _and each other> tp exert that innate valour ivhich 

The Spar- had ever animated their breafts, and which could 
receive no additional force from a tedious ^Jifplay 
of ufelefs words.” Thus faying, they marched 
with a flow and firm flep, regulated by the found 
of the flute, to meet the impetuous onfet of the 
Argives and Athenians, Above a thoufand of the 
former, chofen from the flower of the nobleft youth 
of Argos, had been employed, fince the firft dif- 
fenfions occafioned by the peace of Nicias, in the 
conftant exercife of arms, in order to maintain the 
honourable pretenfions of their country. They be¬ 
haved with fignal bravery. The Athenians were 
not wanting to their ancient fame. The Manti- 
nseans ftrenuoufly defended every thing mod dear 
to them. But the allied army had been confider- 
ably weakened by the defer tion of the Elians; and 
the martial enthufiafm of King Agis, feconded by 
the perfevering valour of the Spartansdecided 

the 


The admirable verfes of Milton, who was a diligent reader of 
Thncydidcb, are the beft commentary on this battle. 

Anon they move 
In perfeA phalanx, to the Hoi ian mood 
* Of 6utcs and foft recorders, fuch as rais'd 
To height of nobleft temper heroes old, 

Arming to battle ; and inftead of rage. 

Deliberate valour breath’d firm and unmov’d, £:e. 

Par. Loft, b.i. 

If the text IS not corrupt, the words of Thucydides are very r«w 
markable: fiotPur» nmroc irantx, rr, tjtA7rt^s» AetKtSatfM/fun, 

g>Mcr(ru 9 s)nrtSt tp tSa|av b'x ’iVcov p. 394, “ That 

the Laccdxmcnuans, exceedingly Inferior as they appeared qn this ot> 
cafion to the enemy in military flcill, ihewed theraiclvcs as much fu- 
perior to them in mie manly courage,” It appears from the deferip- 
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the fortune of the battle. The allies were repulfed, chap. 
brokeji, thrown into diforder, and put to flight. 

The Spartans, unwilling to irritate their defpair, or 
fuperftitioufly complying with an ancient maxim, 
which enjoined them “ lo make a bridge of gold' 
for a flying enemy,’' did not continue the purfiiit, 
but fpeedily returned home to celebrate the Gar- 
nean feflival, rejoicing in the reftored luftre of their 
artns, and at having recovered their authority in the 
Peloponnefus. 

This, in faft, proved the immediate conf<',quence Tumults 
of a battle, which was not fo bloody as might have 
been expected, the vanquifhed having loft eleven, 
and the vigors only three, hundred. But the re¬ 
volutions of Greece chiefly depended on the fluc¬ 
tuating politics of domeftic factions. The Spar¬ 
tans had a numerous party in Argos itfelf, who, 
emboldened by the recent vidory of their friends, 
immediately took arms, abolilhed the popular go¬ 
vernment^ deftroyed the partifans of Athens, ab¬ 
jured the league with that ftate, and entered into 
a new confederacy with Sparta. This event hap- 


tioft of the battle, that the Lacedaemonians were d6fe<£live, not in 
flcill, but in difeipline, Tn appi-oaching the enemy, their right wing 
extended too far, which frequently happened f^m the defire of every 
foldier to cover his unarmed fide by the fliicld of the next perfon on 
his right. In confequtmcc of this tendency, the Lacedaemonian left 
wing was over-reached *by the enemy’s right. Agis cordered the 
Skirltae and Brafidians to wheel from their places on the right, and 
lengthen the front of the left wing ; conunancUng the battalions of" 
Hipponoidas and Ariftodes to fill up the vacuity occafioned by this 
movement. But thefe generals ahfolutely refufed to obey orders, anid 
were afterwards banilhed Sparta on that account. Thucydid. p. 393, 

*feqq- , 

y 3 4 pened 
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C H A P. p^ned a few weeks ifter the engagement, and to* 
wards the iilqfo of the fourteenth winter of the Pe- 
loponn^ian' 'War. During the two fdtlowmg years, 
Argoa'p^id dearly for a moment of trjinliei^plen- 
dour* having undii-gone three bloody revomfions, 
whkth renewed the atrocities of Corcyrean fedidon, 
^The conteft ended, as in Corcyra, in fovpur of the 
^ Athenians and democracy. 

Mairartt The affairs of the Peloponncfus had long occu- 
vdthout engroffmg the attention^of Athens. 
The year preceding her alliance with Argos, the 
Athenians reduced the rebellious city of Scipne, 
in the pcninfula of Pallend, againft which their re- 
fentment had been provoked to the utmoft fury, 
becaufe Scioneans, though inhabiting a coun¬ 
try almoft furrounded by the fea, had defied the 
naval power of Athens, and, amidff the mi^s^b^- 
tuncs of that ftate, revolted to her enemies. The 
citiisens of Scion€ became the vi^ims of a revenge 
equally cruel and imprudent. I’he males, above 
the age of puberty, were put to the fwordj the 
women and children dragged into fervitudej the 
name and honours the city extinguilhed for 
ever; and the territory planted with a new colony, 
conMing chiefly of Platscan exiles. Thefe enor¬ 
mous cruelik s alarmed the terror, exafperated the 
refeniment, and invigorated die r^fiftance, of The 
fieighbourhig republics. Their defence was un¬ 
dertaken by Perdiccas, King of Macedon, whom 
the Ath^uns therefore interdi^ed the ufe of the 
Grecian foas. But that ambitious people made fo 
Hub progtelk in redudug ih^ M^u;;^oman fcoaft. 
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tha,t they delifted from this hopelefs defigtij CHAP, 
contesting themfelves with guarding thofe places 
which fHll avowed their allegiance^ with rc-cftabliflx- 
ing d|pxeftic ord^, and with collecting the cuf- 
totnary tribute from their nuincrous colonies and 
dependencies. 

The productive induftry difiufed through all 'Hic Athe- 
branches of the community, the equality of private 
fortune, the ablence of habitual luxury, together olvmi>. 
with the natural advantage, pf their foil and cli^ 
mate, enabled the, Gioeks to doiuhfr aiuidft fuiious 
<md bloody warp. Aittr a fiiort paiod of tran¬ 
quillity, their exnber**nt population overflow od, and 
Wt.5 obliged to difch.irgo itfelf in foreign colomes 
or conquoUs. Such a pciiod Athens enjoyed for 
live years alior the peace of Nicias, as the IVIaoe- 
doniaii and Argivc wais only employed her acti¬ 
vity, without exhduHing her (li'ength. The nc-* 
cefiity of exerting her luporfluous vigour in iome 
ufeful and honourabh' dcfjgn, was fatally experi- 
cenced, in the year following, by the unfortunate 
ifland of Melos, one of the largeft of the Cyclades, 
lying directly oppofite to rhe^^ Cape of ^alea, the 
fouthern promontory of Laconia. 

'i’his beautiful ifland, fixty miles in circumfc- Befaip- 
rence, of a circular form, of an agreeable tempera- 
ture, and alTording, in peculiar perfection the 
ufual productions of a fine climate, had early in- 

** The iflaxid of Melos is every wlicrfe impregnated with iron, bitu- 
" linen, fulphut, apd other minerals. It is deignbed by ToumeftMt as a 
cteat laboratbcy, Its fobtemmeau tires are Aippofed to give peculiar 
iorce ahd flaveejir to its ivoues and femts, ^ 

V4 


vited 
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CHAP- vited the colonization of the Spartans; and the 
happy fettlement had enjoyed political independence 
for feven hundred years. The ftrength znd im¬ 
portance of the capital, which had the fame name 
with the ifland, may be untierftood by the arraa- 
meht of thirty ihips, and nearly three thoufand fol- 
diersj which the Athenians brought agaiiift it. Be- 
> fore they commenced hoftilitjes, either by attack¬ 
ing the city, dr by ravaging the country, they fent 
* ambafladors to the Melians, in order to perfuade 

theni to furrender, without incurnng the danger 
or the punifhment of an unequal, and probably a 
fruitlefs, refi(lance. The cautious iflanders, well 
acquainted with the eloquence and addrefs of the 
enemy with whom they had to contend, denied 
them permiffion to Ipeak before the public af- 
fembly, but appointed a deputation of the magif- 
Coiifereuce trates to hear and examine their demands, 'fhe 
theTom Athenian ambaffadors were received in the fenate- 
miffioners houfe, wheiv a mod important and interefting con- 

held which, while it engages our 
compaOion for the unhappy victims of ambition, 
explains the prevailing fentiments and opinions of 
the Greeks in matters of war and government, and 
illuflrates the daring injuftice of the Athenian re¬ 
public. I’he ainbafladors began the dialogue, by 
obferving, That fince the diftrufl: of the Melians, 
probably arihng from the confeious weaknefs of their 
caufe, had refufed them the liberty of addrelling, in 
a continued oration, the aflembly of the people, they 
fliould ufe that mode of conference which feemed 

/ I * 

^ ThiJC)r<fi4, jUv. p.400,3c feqq. 

mod 
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mofl agreeable to the inclinations of their adverfa- 
ries, aijd patiently liften to the objections which might 
occur to any part of their difcourfe.** Melians, 
The propofal is juft and reafonable; but you have 
come hither with an armed force, which renders you 
judges in your own caufe. Though vanquifhed in 
debate, you may ftill conquer by arms; but if we 
yield in argument, we muft fubmit to flavery," 
Atheyiians, If you intend to talk of matters foreign 
to the fubjeCt, we have done/* Af. It is furely 
excufable for thofe, whofe all is at ftakc, to turn 
themfelves on every fide, and to fuggeft their fqf- 
picions and their doubts. But let the conference 
be carried on in the manner which you have pro- 
pofed.” A, “ And, on both fidcs, let all fuperfiu- 
ous arguments be omitted ; either that we, having 
repelled and conquered the Perfians, are entitled to 
govern the Greeks; or, that you,, being a colony of 
Lacedtemon, are entitled to independence. Let us 
fpoak like men of fenfe and experience, who know 
that the equal rules of juftice are obferved only by 
men of an equal condition ; but that it belongs to 
the ftrong to command, and to the weak to obey ; 
becaufe fuch is the intcreft of both.** M. How 
can our interefts and yours cofneide ?’* A, ‘‘ By 
fubmiflion, you will fave your lives ; and by pre- 
ferving you, we will incrcafe our own power/’ 
M. ‘‘ Confider (for this alfo muft be mentioned, 
fince difregardingyz^/^/V^?, you hearken only to utility') 
that your unprovoked invafion of the Melians will 
roufe the refentment of all Greece; will render all 
neutral ftates your enemies j and, if ever your em- 
' pire 


c H A p. 

xvm. 
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CHAP, pire ihottld decline, (as what human gtandeur is not 

V fubje£i to decay?) will expofe you to a dreadful and 

juft puttilhment.*^ “ The continuance of our 
empire ib the care of fortune ind gods; the 
little that man can 4o to prefcrve it, we will not 
negled, Tlie of Melos Offends the prkle of 

the neighbouring ides, and ftirs them to rebellion* 
The intereft M our prefent power muft prevail over 
the apprehenfton of future danger.** M* While 
1 he Athenians arc thus prepared to incur danger fc^r 
the prefervation of empire, and their fubjeft iftands 
to defy death for the hope of Jrecilom, uould it not 
be bafe cowardice in u$, who have long Cnjoycd li¬ 
berty, to decline any toil Or danger for maintaining 
the moft valuable and the moft glorious of all human 
podeffions ?** A, “ Wc are not come hither to 
diTputc the prize of valour, but to olfer ternts of 
fafety.” M. ** The e\em oi war is uticeitain; 
there is fome hope in rciirance, none in fubmiflion/* 
A- Flattering hope often deceives the profperous 
and the powerful, but always deftroys the weak and 
unfortunate, who, difregarding natural means of 
prefervation, have recourfe to idle dreams of the 
fancy, to omens^^ggples, divination, and all the fak 
iacious iilufions fuperftitbn,** M. We 

know that it trtU be difficult for the Melians to con¬ 
tend with th# ftrength and fortune of Athens: yet 
we truft that the gods will uphold the juftice of our 
caufe $ and that the Lacedsemoxnans, hrom wlmm 
we are defeended, moved by a fenfe of honour, w31 
defend their own blood.” A* Beliepe not that 

Atli«nn» will h#» fhrfaleetl hv the orods. AmintlOn i$ 

implanted 
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implanted in man. The wifdomof crovidmee, not C ii a p. 
an Athenian decree, has elbblijhed the inevitable . ^ \ 

law, that the ftrongfliould command the weak. As 
to the alHilance of the Lacedsemoohm^y^we ^nccrely 
congiatulate ;^owr happy ignoranc;® of Aeir pmd« 
pies* Whatever equity prevails"^ in ‘their domeftic 
inftitutions^ they have but one rule rcfpcdlang their 
neighbours, wldch is, to regulate all their proceed¬ 
ings towaifds them by their own couvenienc) 

M, “ It is chiefly this confideration which a^ords 
us hope, that they will not forfake an ifland which 
they have planted, left they Ihould be regarded as 
traitors, than which nothing could be more unfa* 
vourable to their intereft, cipecially fince Melos, 
lying ill the neighbourhood of iheir own territoiies, 
would be a dangerous pofleffion in the hands of an 
enemy.” A, The timid caution of the Laced*®* 
monians feldom takes the field, evai agaiaft tlieir 
' inveterate adverfarics in the Pcloponnelus, unlels 
when their ftaitdard is crowded by numerous allh % 

It is not to be imagined that, lor the fai;ty of a 
colony, they will, unafTiftcd and alone, crofs the 
Cretan fea, to contend w'Uh the fuperior navy of 
Athens.” M, Should th|J|^edaemenians be 
averfe to, lail, they can tmnfPfk others in their 
ftead; and the extent of the Cr^tafl fea may elude 
the vigilance of your fliips; or, ihould tlut proba¬ 
bility fail, the Lacedmmonlans may attack your Tub* 
jefb on the continent, and accomplilh the df 
of the warlike Brafidas.” “ You arc deter* 
mined, it feems, to learn, by fatal evperience, that 
fear never compelled the Athenians to defift from 
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CHAP, their commenced undertakings; efpecially never to 
. the fiege of any place which they had o|ice in- 

vefled. For during the whole of this long confer¬ 
ence, you have not made a lingle obfervation capable 
of affording any juff: ground of confidence. Dazzled 
by the fpleiidour of words, you talk of honour and 
independence, rejeding the offers of a powerful ftate, 
/■hoic arms jmu are unable to rcfift, and whofe pro- 
I adion you might obtain at the expence of a mode- 
late tribute. Left ffiame fhould have any {hare in 
this dangerous behaviour, we (hall leave you to con- 
fult privately, only reminding you once more, that 
your prefent deliberations involve the fate of your 
country. 

ivfegnaui- The Athenian ambaffadors retired; and {hortly 
afterwai'ds, the Melians recalled them, and de¬ 


clared their unanimous refolution not to betray, in 
one unlucky hour, the liberty which they had main¬ 
tained for foven hundred years; depending on the 
vigorous affiftance of their Lacedaemonian kinfmen, 
and trufting efpecially in that divine providence 
which had hitherto moll wonderfully preferved 
them amidft the general convulfions of Greece. 
But they entreated the Athenians to accept their 
offers of neutrality, akd to abltainfrom unprovoked 
Conqueft violence.” The ambaffadors prepared for retum- 
of Melos, to the camp, leaving the commiifioners with a 

auJ cniJ - n* -L * r»t, 

treawient faicaltic threat, “ That or all men, in fuch a deli- 
^he in- cate fituaiion, the Melians alone thought the future 
more certain than the pall, and would grievoufly 
fufler for their folly, in preferring to the propofals 
of certain and immediate fafety, the deceitfulnefs of 

^ hope. 
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hope, the inftability of fortune, and the vain prof- c h a P. 
ped: of^ Lacedaemonian aid.” The Atheniiinr., ir- xviii. 
,^itated by oppofidon, invefted, without dcia}', the 
||apital of Melos, which was blocked up for foveral 
Wonths by fca and land. 1'hc beficged^ after falihr- 
ing cruelly by famine, made feveral defperate fai¬ 
lles, feized the Athenian magazinCvS, and deftroyed 
part of their works. But towards the end of win¬ 
ter, their refiftance was defeated by the vigorous 
efforts of the enemy, combined wdth domeftic trea- 
fon. The males above the age of fourteen (hared 
the unhappy fate of the Scioneans. 'Fhc women 
and children were fubjedbed to perpetual fcrvitiide, 

Lind five hundred new inhabitants, drawn from the 
neighbouring colonies of Athens, were font to oc¬ 
cupy the vacant lands, which had been cultivated 
and adorned for feven centuries by the labour of 
the exterminated Melians 


” Thutydid. I. V. p. 410. ad fin. 
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to 

Akihi^des the SUiimn EfipediHon. — /Jm- 

imhHt in that JJland^^EfnbaJJ'^ to Athens. 

^ Ektritvagant ^Vtews of Akdnades% •— Oppofed by 
iKieifis* The Aihcmdtns prepare to invade Sictly, 

— Tfmr Ammment beheld with Sufpkhn by the 
^ tiaUan Sta(es. — Deliberations conurnhi^ the 
Edod^ of carrying on the War. *^Alcihiades iah\ 
Catana by Stratagem. His Intrigues sn Mcfinl. 
—- Hjs is unfeafonahly nralled to Athens. —< 
Charged with Treafen and Impiety. •^Ffcapes to 
Sparta, — Nicias determines to attack Syracufe. 
^ Deferipiton of that City, •— The Athtmans 
prevail id a Battle,Return to Catam and 
Nam> k 


CHAP. 

XIX. 

i 

Ail ibiodps 
promotes 
the expedi¬ 
tion mto 
Sicdy* 


IGlcvolii* 
^tioi. m 
aland. 
A C* 479* 
^448. 


'"Jpafi; inlmttian malTACJfe of the Melians has been 
aferibed by an inftru^Hve*, though often inac¬ 
curate biographer to tho unfeeling piide of Al- 
dbia^iesv But mpre ancient and authentic writers 
whofe Silence feems to exculpate the fon of Clinias 
irotn this atrocious acctif4tion> reprefent him as the 
prinapal author of tho expedition againft Sicily j 
an expedition not more unjufi: in its principle^ than 
fatal in its confcqn^ei^f > 

The falutary ^on between the princes of Sym- 
cufe suwf Agrigriouiins'tlSumpbed, aa we had occa- 
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fion to relate, over the ambition and rtfourccs of C n A P. 

XIX 

Carthage. Sicily flouriftied under the virtuous ad- . _ / i 
miniftration of Gelon and Theron *; but its tran¬ 
quillity was difturbed by the diffenfions of their 
immediate fucceffots. Hieron King of Syracufe 
proved viflorious in a long and bloody virar, during 
which the incapacity and misfortunes of his rival 
Thrafideus emboldened the rofentment of his fub- 
jeds, already provoked by his injuftice and crudity ^ 

He efcaped the popular fury^ but fell a vi£i:im to his 
own defpair; and the Agrigentines, having expelled 
the family of an odious tyrant, iniiituted a republi¬ 
can form of policy. 

'I'he falfe, cruel, and avaricious Hieron, (for fuch Reign of 
he is deferibed ^ in the firft years of bis reign,) ' 
was not likely to benefit under the dangerous 
influence of profpciity. But his mind was ftill 
capable of reflexion; and in the courfc of a 
lung ficknefs and confinement, he difeovered the 
emptinefs of fuch ob]ecl:s as kings are taught to 
admire, and had recourfc to the folid pleafuns ol 
the mind. By converfing with Grecian philofo- 
phers, he learned the moll important of all Itl- 
foiis, that ol converfing with himlc.If;i a tonvor- 
fation which none but the moll \iriuous or the 
moll vicious of men can long and frequ»'ntly main¬ 
tain, without deriving from it effimtial profit. 

With the improvement of his uuderllanding, thi* 
fefttiments of Hieron improved; his char^6ler and 
manners underwent a total change; and the latter 

’ See ftbovcy p. 36. * Piodor. L xi. c. lx. St. ieqq. 

* IXttdar. Sic. Lxi. c.lxvi. 

years 
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years of his reign adoni the liiftory of Sicily, and 
the age in which he lived The poets Simonides, 
iEfchylus, and Bacchilides, frequented his court, 
and admired the grcalnefs of his mind, rather 
than of his fortune. The fublime genius of Pin¬ 
dar has celebrated th^ magnificent generofity of his 
iJIuftrious patron. And in an age when writing 
was the picture of converfation, becaufe men talked 
as they needed not have been afhamed to write, 
the impartial difciple of Socrates, who had nothing 
to hope or to fear from the afhes of a king of Si¬ 
cily, has reprefented Hieron, in the Dialogue en¬ 
titled from his name % as a model of wifdom and 
virtue. 

It is a mortifying refieftion, that the inimitable 
qualities of a -virtuous prince fhould naturally en¬ 
courage the flolh, or irritate the vices, of a dege¬ 
nerate fucceffor. The glorious reign of Hieron 
was followed by the bloody tyranny of Thrafybu- 
lus 5 a wretch who, difgracing the throne and hu¬ 
man nature, was expelled from Sicily by the jull in¬ 
dignation of his fubjed;s. Rcfentmcnt is more per¬ 
manent than gratitude. The Syracufans forgot the 
fame of Gelon } they forgot the recent merit of 
Hieron ; and, that they might never be again fub- 
jefted to a tyrant like Thrafybulus, exchanged the 
odious power of kings for the dangerous fury of 
democracy *. 

The inferior cities having fuccefhvely imitated 
the example of Agrigontum and Syracufe, the 

^ jBililin. i; ix. c. vii. ? Xenophont. Hieron. 

’’ Ariftot. de Repub. 1 . v. c. xli. 

Grecian 
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Grecian colonies in Sicily experienced the diforders CHAP 
of that tumultuous liberty which had fo long pre- 
vailed in the mother-country. Diftradcd by in¬ 
ternal difeord, and haraflfed by external hoftility, 
they had neither leifure nor inclination to take part 
in the politics of Greece. The republic of Syracufe, 

■which was alone capable of intcrpofing with cf- 
fed, in the quarrels of that country, imitated, in- 
ftead of oppofing, the ambition of Athens. Moll 
of the Dorian' fettleraents had becoiue confederates, 
or rather tributaries, to the Syracufans; and to¬ 
wards the commencement of the Pcloponnefian 
war, that afpiring people, though torn by domeftic 
factions, llrcnuoufly exerted their valour againfl 
the Ionic fettlemcnts of Leontium, Catana, and 
Naxos. 


While thefe unhappy iflanders ftruggled with, Dlflenfions 
the agitations of a government more turbulent than 
the whirlpools of Scylla and Charybdis, they likc^- theAthe- 


wife enjoyed, however, the peculiar advantages of 
democracy; which, of all political conftitudons, oi>TOp. 
prefents the wideft fcope to the exercife of fuperior 3. 

talents, and has always been the moft productive 


m great men. Thd adive fermentation of popular 
aflemblies had given the eloquence of a Gurgias 


to Leontium, and the abilities of a Hermocrates 


to Syracufe. In the fixth year of the Peloponne- 
fian war, the former came to Athens to folicit the 
protedion of that republic againfl: the unjuR.ufurp- 
ation of the Sicilian capital. His arguments con¬ 
vinced the judgment, and the brilliant harmony of 
his %le tranfported the fenfibility, of the Athenians. 

VOL. II. z They 
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CHAP. They immediately difpatched twenty fhips of war 
to the afliftance of their Ionic brethren. Two years 
afterwards a fimilar requeft was made, and as rea¬ 
dily complied with; and the Athenians feemed dif- 
pofed to engage with vigour in the war, when the 
forefight of Hermocrates, alarmed by the intrufion 
of thefe ambitious ftrangei*s, promoted a general 
congrefs of the Rates of Sicily, 

Appt-afvd This convention was held at the central town of 
Gela; it was attended by the plenipotentiaries of 
oiymp. all the Doric and Ionic cities. Hermocrates re- 
A.*C*4 *j^ 4. Syracufe; and illufti'ious as that repub¬ 

lic was, approved himfcif worthy of its higheft 
honours. While the deputies of other Rates 
dwelt on their particular grievances, and urged 
their feparate interefts, Hermocrates regarded and 
enforced only the general interefl of Sicily. His 
arguments finally prevailed, and all parties were 
engaged to terminate their domeftic contefts, left 
the whole ifland fhould fall a prey to a foreign 
power 

hewdlf. But a plan of union fo fcafonable and falutary, 
oi^pt depended on the tranfient influence of a fingle 
xci. I. man, while the principles of ‘difeord were innumcr- 
A-C.4I6, permanent. Within a few" years after this 

event, Leontium was taken and deftroyed, its in¬ 
habitants reduced to the wretched condition of ex¬ 
iles, and its confederates, the iEgefteans, clofely 
befieged by the eonjund arms of Selinus and Sy- 
racufe. The unfortunate communities again fent 
an embafly to Athens, pleading the rights of 

9 Thucydid. p. *90. 
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confangumity, and addreffirig not only the paffions chap. 
but the intereft of their powerful allies. “The 
Athenians,” they infifted, “ were bound by every 
principle of found policy to reprefs the growing 
greatnefs of Syracufe, which muft otherwife become 
a formidable acceffion to the Peloponnefian league; 
and now was the time for this meritorious under¬ 
taking, while their Ionian kinfmen in Sicily were 
ftill capable of exerting fome vigour in their own 
defence.” In order to enforce thefe arguments, 
the ambafladors of -^gefta gave an oftentatious, and 
even a very falfe defeription of the wealth of their 
republic ; which, according to their account, was 
capable of defraying the whole expence of the war- 
Thcir fellow citizens at home carried on the decep¬ 
tion by a moft unjuftifiable artifice, difplaying to 
the Atlienian commiffioners fent to confer with 
them, the borrowed riches of their neighbours, and 
raifing, by extraordinary expedients, the fum of 
fixty talents of filver, to maintain, for a month, an 
Athenian fleet of fixty fail, as if they had purpofed 
monthly to repeat this large fubfidy, which at once 
exhaufted their faculties 

The arguments of their Sicilian allies were doubt- with which 
lefs entitled to confiderable weight with the Athe- nunt hn- 
nians ; yet various reafons might have dilfiiaded prudently 
that ambitious people from undertaking, at the pre- 
fent conjun6:ure, an expedition againfl the powerful 
republic of Syracufe. The cloud of war, which 
Pericles faw advancing with rapid motion from the 

TliucydicK p. 444. 

Peb- 
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CHAP. Peloponnefus, had been at length difpelled by the 
valour and fortune'of the Athenians} not, however, 
before the arms of .Brafidas had lhafeen their empire 
to the foundation. The fame ftorm might be again 
collefted, if the Athenians removed their armies 
from home, efpecially^ ijf! they were unfortunate 
abroad* fin<;e the wound,ed^,pride of Sparta would 
' eagerly feizc the firft opportunity of revenge. The 
rebenbn,9f the .Macedonian cities was ftill unfub« 
dued, and it would be highly imprudent and dan¬ 
gerous, before recovering the allegiance of thofc 
ancient polTeffions, to attempt the acquihtion of 
^ neyr territories. Should the Athenian expedition 
jlgainft Sicily be crowned with the moft flattering 
fuccefs, it would flill be difficult, nay, impoflible 
to preferve fuch a diftttnt and extenfive conqueft; 
but fhould this ambitious defign fail in the execu¬ 
tion, as there was too good rcafon to apprehend, 
the misfortunes of tho Athenians, whofc greatnefs 
was the obje£l both of terror and of envy, would 
encourage the rebellious fpirit of their fubjedls and 
allies, excite the latent animofity of the Peloponne- 
and reinforce their ancient enemies by the rc- 
frntment and hoftiliiy of Syracufe and her confeder¬ 
ates, luflJy provoked by the daring invufion of their 
ifland. 

Exrrava- Thefe prudential confiderations were unable to 
S cool the ardour of the. Athenian affembly infiamed 

ades. by tbe breath of their favourite Alcibiades» It is 

a juft and profound obfervation of Machiavcl, that"^’ 
the real powers of government are often cohtraded 
to a narrower point in republics than in mo- 

, narchies; 
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narchies; an obfcrvation which that fagacioiis (latef- < 
man had learned from the experience of Ids na¬ 
tive city, and which he might- have confirmed 
by the hiftory of the Greeks, whofe political mea- 
fures, and even whofe national charader, depended 
on the, tranfient influence of a few individuals. 
Under th’ediredion of'Ariftides and Themiflocles, 
the Athenians difplayed the founded policy, adorned 
by unfhaken probity and by heroic valour, Ci- 
mon infpired the generous ambition which ani¬ 
mated his own bread: a dignified grandeur and 
magnanimous firumefs didinguifhed the long ad- 
minidration, I had almod faid reign, of Pericles. 
The fon of Clinias fucceeded to the power and , 
authority, without fucceeding to the virtues of 
great men, whom his pride difdained to Jire&ad^ 
Regardlefs of order and decency, with a liceipiibfe 
magnificence mod offenfive to the fpirit of republi¬ 
can equality, he blended a' certain elegance of man¬ 
ners, which not only repelled cenfure, but attraded 
appiaufe. Thus difpenfed from obferving the eda- 
blifhed formalities of private life, he expected that 
the glory of his udminidration might foar^bove the 
ordinary dictates of political prudence Though 
he preferred what was ufeful to what was honed, 
he preferred what was brilliant to what was ufeful, 
and, difdaining the common gifts of valour and 
fortune, afpired at objeds extraordinary and unat¬ 
tainable, The r)scovery of the Athenian poflfef-, 
fions, and the re-edablifhment of an efiipire, al- 

" See Plut. in Aldbiad. Bbcrat. de Pace ; above all the axumated 
plAure in Plato’s Republic (l.viii. cap. cc. 3 c feqq.), ojtivbich Alcibia- 
des, dojabtlels) wa9 the origin^, . 

ready 
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• ready too extenfive, might have fatisfied the am¬ 
bition of a bold and afl:ive ftatefman. But the ex¬ 
travagant hopes of Alcibiades expatiated in i wider 
field. The acquifition of Sicily itfelf he regarded 
only as a neceffary introduflion to wider and more 
important conquefts. The intermediate fituation of 
that beautiful and fertile ifland opened, on the one 
hand, an eafy communication with the eafte^n front 
of Italy, which, from Brundufium to the Sicilian 
frith, was adorned by populous and flourifhing 
cities ; and, on the other, afibrded a fhort and fafe 
pafTage to the northern fhorcs of Africa, which, 
for many ages, had been cultivated and enriched 
by the united labours of the Greeks and Cartha¬ 
ginians. In his Avaking or lleeping dreams, Alci¬ 
biades grafped the wide extent of thofc diftant pof- 
felfions, by the refources of which he expelled 
finally to fubdue the pertinacious fpirit, and obfti- 
nate refiftance, of the Peloponncfians. Thus fecure 
at home, and fovereign of the fea, Athens might 
incorporate with her own force that of the conquered 
provinces, and maintain an unfhaken dominion 
over the^pioft delightful portion of the earth, while 
her fortunate citizens, delivered from all laborious 
and mercenary cares, would be fupported by the 
contributions of fubje^l nations, and enabled to dif- 
play, in their full extent, that tafte for fplendour 
and magnificence, that greatnefs of foul and fuperi- 
ority of genius, which juftly entitled them to the 
enipire of the world 

** Ifocrat de Pace. Andodd. Oral. iii. p. *69. Sc Ariftoph, Vefp. 
vcr. 6j6. 

Allured 
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Allured by thefe extravagant, and flattering pro- 
fpeds of grandeur, the Athenians, in two fucceflive 
aflemblies, held at the fliort interval of five days, 
agreed to tho refolution of making war againft 
Sicily, and of raifing fuch naval and military force 
as feemed necelTary for carrying it on with vigour 
and fuccefs. While they ftill deliberated on the 
latter objeft, the virtuous Nicias, who had been 
named with Alcibiades and Lamachus to the com¬ 
mand of the proje 6 :ed armament, omitted nothing 
that prudence could fuggeft, and patriotifm enforce, 
to deter his countrymen from fuch a dangerous 
and fatal defign. On this memorable occafion, he 
threw afide his ufual timidity, and divefted himfelf 
of that rigid regard for eftabliflied forms, which 
was natural to his age and character. Though the 
aflembly was convened to determine the propor¬ 
tion of fupplies and troops, and the means of col- 
le£ting them with the greateft expedition and faci¬ 
lity, he ventured, contrary to ancient cuilom, no 
propofe a dilferent fubjeft of debate; affirming, 
‘‘ That the intereft of Athens was concerned, not 
in providing the preparations for the Sicilian inva- 
fion, but in re-examining the expediency of the 
war. The aflembly ought not to be moved by 
the arguments and entreaties of the perfecuted 
^gefteans, and fugitive Leontines, whom refent- 
ment had taught to exaggerate, and mifery to de¬ 
ceive. Nor ought the vain phantom of glory and 
ambition to engage Athens in a defign perhaps 
altogether impracticable, and in the prefent junc¬ 
ture, peculiarly unfeafonable j fmee it would be 

z 4 madnefs 
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CHAP, madnefs to es;cite the flames of a new war, before 
j extinguifhed. The pleas 

of danger, and felf-defence were in the highfeft de¬ 
gree frivolous; for, ihould the dreaded power of 
Syraciifc be extended over the whole of Sicily, the 
Athenians would have nothing to apprehend: this 
event would rather increafe their fecurity. ’ In the 
adual ftate of the ifland, particular cities might be 
perfuaded, by fear, or intereft, to court the protec- 
; tion of the Peloponnefian confederacy ; but the 
viflorious Syracufe would difdain to follow the 
ftandard of Sparta. Should the former republic, 
by an effort of uncommon generofity, fubjed the 
partial didates of her pride to the general fafety 
and honour of the Dorian name, found policy, 
however, would ftill prevent her from endangering 
the precarious empire which fhe had obtained over 
her neighbours, by flrengthening the confederacy 
of Peloponnefus, of which the avowed defign was 
to give liberty and independence to all Grecian 
cities. Should every remote view of policy be dif- 
regarded, yet immediate fear would deter the Sy- 
racufans from provoking the refentment of Athens, 
the ejSeds of which they had not as yet ekperi- 
cnced, but which, being unknown, mull appear 
the more formidable. It was evident, therefore, 
that the Sicilian expedition might be omitted with¬ 
out danger ^ but if this enterprife, which had been 
haftily refolved.on, were injudicioufly executed, or 
if any of thofe misfortunes fhould happen, which 
are but too frequent in war, the Athenians would . 
be expofed not only to danger, but to difgrace and 

ruin. 
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ruin. The refult of fuch an important deliberation CHAP, 
ought not to be committed to the ralh decifion . * . 

of yduthful levity ; which viewed the Sicilian war, 
as it did every other objeQ:, through the delulive 
medium of hope, vanity, and ambition; and, to¬ 
tally difregarding the expence and. danger to be 
incurred by the republic, confidered only the pro¬ 
fits of military command, which might repair the 
wreck of exhaufted fortunes, and fupply a new fund 
for the indulgence of extravagant and licentious 
pleafures. He had in his eye a youth of that de- 
feription, the principal author of the expedition, 
who was furrouiided by a numerous band of adher¬ 
ents, determined to applaud his difeourfe and to 
promote his meafurcs. It became the wifdom and 
dignity of the alTembly to reiift with firninefs that 
juvenile confpiracy. In fuch a dangerous crifis, it 
was the duty of the prefident to difpenfe with ordi¬ 
nary forms, and to act, not merely as the inhrii- 
ment, but as the phyfician of a dife‘afed rcjgubl'c. 

The queftion ought to be debated a fecond time j 
and the Athenians ought to refeind the decree 
againft Sicily, which had paffed without fulEcient 
examination, in the abfence of feveral aged and 
refpeftable counfeilors 

This difeourfe immediately called up Alcibiades, Hisdlf- 
who, prefuramg on his credit with the alTembly, 
acknowledged, ** Th^it he had afpired to the com- Alcibiades. 


” Thucydid. 1 . vi. p. 4X7» & feqq. The Sicilian expedition 1 $ 
uninterruptedly related thrQUjgh the rexnainder of the hxth and feventh 
books of Thucydides. The collateral authority of Diodorus, Plutarch, 
aiKitheQiuto«t,isofUtduimpQHa^ . 
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CHAP, manci in Sicily, and that he thought himfelf juftly* 
. , entitled to that honour. The extravagance of 

which he was accufed, had redounded to the ^profit 
of his country; fmce his magnificence at the Olym¬ 
pic games, however it might be traduced by an 
abufive epithet, had extended the glory of Athens, 
and defen’^ed the admiration of Greece. His 


youth and inexperience had effedled what the po¬ 
licy of the wifeft ftatefman had often attempted in 
vain. A powerful confederacy had been formed 
againfl Sparta, even in the bofom of the Pelopon- 
nefus; and the terror of a domeftic 4 be would long 
prevent the enmity of that rival Rate from inter¬ 
rupting the progrefs of Athenian grandeur. In an 
expedition, evidently direded to this glorious end, 
expcnce and danger ought not to be regarded, fmce 
wealth was ufefully facrificed to purchafe vidory 
and renown ; and power was only to be preferved 
by feizing favourable opportunities to incrcafe and 
confit^p it. To the undertaking which he advifed, 
no reafonable objedion could be made; its expcnce 
would be furnilhed by the .ffigeftcans, and other 
confederates; and the danger could not be great, 
as Sicily, however extenfive and populous, was in¬ 
habited by a promifeuous crowd of various nations, 
without arms or difeipline, devoid of patriotifm, and 
incapable of union 


ex.- The afiembly murmured applaufe, confirmed 
pi^n thp fQpjner decree, and teftified for the war greater 
of the war. alacrity than before. Niczas perceived the violence 
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of the popular current; ftill, however, he made CHAP, 
one ineffectual effort to refill its force. ‘‘ The 
fuccefs of an invader,’* he obferved, compionly 
depended on the weight and rapidity of his firft un* 
expected impreffion, which confirmed the confi¬ 
dence of his friends, and excited dilmay and ter¬ 
ror in his enemies. If the expedition into Sicily 
mult be undertaken in defiance of every difficulty 
and danger, it ought therefore to be carried into 
execution with the utmoft vigour. The Athenians 
might thus fcciire the affillance of Naxos and Ca- 
tana, which were connected by affinity with the 
AEgefteans and Lcontiiics. But there remained 
feven cities, and thofe far more powerful, with 
which they muff prepare to contend ; particularly 
Selinus and Syraciife, places well provided with 
fhips, magazines, cavalry, archers, heavy-armed 
troops, and every objeCt and rcfourcc molt ufeful 
in defenfive \var. An armament fimply naval 
would not be fufficient to cope with fuch a flrcngth. 

Five thoufand pikemcn, with a proportional num¬ 
ber of archers and cavalry, could not render the 
invafion fuccefsful. After arriving in Sicily, the 
towns muff be befieged or ftorracd ; workmen, 
wnth all forts of machines and implements, rnufl 
be collected for thofe purpofes, and tranfported to 
an ifland from which, in the four winter months, 
a meffenger could fcarcely return to Athens. This 
neceffary train, which would greatly encumber the 
fleet and army, muff be fubfifted in a hoflile coun¬ 
try, Befides an hundred gallies, a great number 
of tenders and victuallers would be required for 

4 the 
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CHAP, the expedition. To colleft fuch an immenfe mafs 
. ‘ . of war, demanded, doubtlefe, aftonifliing 4 r 4 pur 

and perfeverance; but if the Athenian? intended 
to employ a fraaller force, he muft, in juftice to his 
country and himfelf, decline accepting the com¬ 
mand, lince nothing lefs than what he had defcribed 
could prpnufs a hope of vi6;ory, or prevent the 
certainty of defeat ‘K** 

The Tlie kft attempt of Nicias to dilTuade his coun- 

P^^for^ 'trymen from this fatal enterprife, by rpagnifyiiig 
invading the difficulty of its execution, produced an oppo- 
oiymp. effed. The obftacles, which were unable to 
xci.». conquer,.-only animated the courage of the affem- 
A.C. 415 * bly j and it was determined, that the generals fliould 
be invefted with full authority to raife fuch funis 
of money, and to levy fuch a body of troops, as 
might enfure fuccefs to their arms. The domeflic 
ftrength of the Athenians v/as unequal to the great- 
nefs of the undertaking : proper agents were dif- 
patched to demand an extraordinary contribution 
from their dependent tributaries, as well as to fuin- 
mon the reludant affillance of their more warlike 
allies. Thefe auxiliary fquadrons were ordered to fail 
to Corcyra, in which rendezvous the Athenians, to¬ 
wards the middle of the fummer, were l eady to join 
their confec^rates. 

The mag. The magnitude of the preparations inerted the 
diwr ' rl hopes and the ardour of all ranks of men in the 
parations. republic* old expe^ed that nothing could re- 
fift fuch a numerous and.welhequipped. armament. 


The 
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The young eagerly feized an occafion to gratify chap. 
their, curiofity and love of knowledge in a diftant . i 
navigation, and to fhare the honours of fuch a glo¬ 
rious enterprife. The rich exulted in difplaying 
their magnificence; the poor rejoiced in the imme¬ 
diate aflurance of pay fufficient to relieve their 
prcfent wants and in the profped of obtaining by 
their arms the materials of future eafe and happinefs. 

Inficad of finding any difficulty to complete the 
levies, the great difficulty confifted in deciding the 
preference of valour and merit amo^g thofe who 
folicited to ferve; and the whole complement of 
forces, to bo employed by fea and land, confifted of ' 
chofen men * 

Amid ft the general alacrity felt, or at leaft The gene- 
expreffed, by people of all deferiptions (for the 
dread of incurring public cenfure made feveral ex- 
prefs what they did not feel), Socratesalone ven¬ 
tured dpenly and boldly to condemn the expedf- 
tion, and to predifl: the future calamities of Ins 
country. But the authority of a fage was un¬ 
able to check the courfe of that enthufiafm, 
which had not been interrupted by the anniverfary 


TheDOoft expert and able feamen received a drachma (feven-pence 
three farthings) as daily pay, befides donatives their reipediivc 
captains. Thucydid. & Pint. 

Thucydid. p. 430 — 433* 

Piutarch joins Meton the aftrologer with Socrates. But the Bory 
of Meton, who pretended madnefs, burned his houfc, and entreated the 
Athenians, that, amidft his domeftic misfortunes, he might not be de¬ 
prived of the comfoit of his only fon, is inconfiftent with the narrative 
of Thucydides, which proves, that inftead of compelling reludUnce, 
there was occafion to reprdla forwardnefs, to eznbarh. 


feftival 
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CHAP, fellival of Adonis, an ancient and melancholy rite, 
« . which inaufpicioufly returned a few days preceding 

the embarkation. During this dreary ceremony, 
the ftreets of Athens were crowded with fpeftres 
clothed in funeral robes; the fpacious domes and 
temples refounded with lugubrious cries; while 
the Grecian matrons, marching in flow proceflion, 
^■orc their diflievelled hair, beat their naked bo- 
ibms, and lamented in mournful ftrains the un¬ 
timely death of the lover, and beloved favourite of 
Venus 

The arma- When the appointed day arrived, the whole in- 

ment fails . , • r * i ^ • • n. 

from habitants or Athens, whether citizens or Itrangers, 
Athens; aflfembled early in the Pirseus, to admire the 
greateft armament ever collefted in a Grecian har¬ 
bour. An hundred gallies were adorned with all 
the fplendour of naval pomp : the troops deftined 
to embark, vied with each other in the elegance 
6f their drefs and the brightnefs of their arms: 
the alacrity painted in every face, and the magni¬ 
ficence difplayed with profufion in every part of 
the equipage, reprefented a triumphal ftiow, rather 
than the flern image of war. But the folidify and 
greatnefs of the armament proved that it was in¬ 
tended for ufe, not for oflientation. Amidfi: this 
glare of external pageantry which accompanied the 
adventurous youth, their friends and kinfmen could 
not fupprefs a few parting tears, when they confi- 
dered the length of the voyage, the various dangers 
by flood and field, and the uncertainty of beholding 

Plut. in Nic. & Alcibiad. 

again 
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again the dearell pledges of their afFeftions. But chap. 
thef^ partial expreilions of grief were fpeedily inter- 
rupted by the animating founds of the trumpet^ 
which iflfued at once from an hundred Ihips, 
and provoked fympathetic acclamations from the 
fhore. The captains then offered folemn prayers 
to the gods, which were anfwered by correfponding 
vows from the fpe£tators: the cuftomary libations 
were poured out in goblets of gold and filver; and, 
after the triumphant Pjcan had been fiing in full 
chorus, the whole fleet at once fet fail, and contended 
for the prize of naval flcill and celerity, until they 
reached the lofty fliores of iEgina, from whence 
they enjoyed a*pfofperous navigation to the rendez¬ 
vous of their confederates at Corcyra 

AtCorcyra the commanders reviewed the ftrength is revlpvreJi 
of the armament, which confifted of an hundred Coreywn 
and thirty-four Ihips of war, with a proportional 
number of tranfports and tenders. The heavy¬ 
armed troops, exceeding five thoufand, were at¬ 
tended with a competent body of {lingers and ar¬ 
chers. The army, abundantly provided in every 
other, article, was extremely deficient in horfes, 
which amounted to no more than thirty. But, at a 
moderate computation, we may effimate the whole 
military and naval ftrength, including flaves and fer- 
vants, at twenty thoufand men. 

With this powerful hoft, had the Athenians at The Athe- 
once furprifed and affailed the unprepared fecurity 
of Syracufe, the expedition, however adventurous coafi of 

Italy. 

Thucydid. I.vi. p.43d| & PluU iu Nica. Diodor. 

2.xm. p. 334. 

and 
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CHAP, and imprudent, might, perhaps, have been crowned 
with fuccefs* But the timid mariners of Greece 
would havie trembled at the propofal of trailing 
fuch a numerous ileet on the broad expanfe of the 
Ionian fca. They determined to crofs the narrow* 
eft paflage between Italy and Sicily, after coaft- 
ing along the eaftern Ihores of the former, until 
tliey reached the Strait of MelHna. That this de- 
ftgn might be executed with the greater fafety, 
they difpatched three light veflels to examine the 
difpofition of the Italian cities, and to folicit ad- 
miflion into their harbours. The greateft part of 
Magna Grjecia had, indeed, been peopled by Do¬ 
rians naturally hoftile to Athens. *But from one 
Italian city the Athenians had rcafon to expe£l a 
very favourable reception. I'he effeminate Sybaris 
had been demoliflied, as related above by the 
warlike inhabitants of Crotona, about the time that 
the Athenians, growing more powerful than their 
neighbours, began to feize every opportunity to ex¬ 
tend their colonies and their dominion. Governed 
by fuch principles, they could not long overlook 
the happy lituadon of Sybaris, near to whic^' they 
early formed an eftablilhment that aflumed the 
name of Thurium, from a falubrious fountain ol 
frefh water ”; and the colony was increafed by a 
numerous fupply of emigrants, who, under Athe¬ 
nian leaders, failed from Greece thirteen years be¬ 
fore the Peloponnefian war 

P. 53 . 

“ Q,vofjLourav etvo mq xanmj Ct'jwv. Diodor. 1. xii. p. 495. 

Suid. ad voc. Lyfias. 
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The armament at Corcyra, whatever jealoufy chap, 

its power might create in otheiP cities, was entitled ^_ j 

to the gratitude of Thurium; prefumingon which. Are re- 
the commj^ders, without waiting the return of the 
advice-boats, ordered the fleet to proceed, in three piclon by 
divifions, to the Italian coaft. But neither the ties 
of confanguinity, nor the duties acknowledged by 
colonies towards their parent Rate, could prevail 
on the fufpicious Thurians to. open their gates to 
the Athenians, even to furnifli them with a market. 

The towns of Tarentum and Locris prohibited 
them the ufe ,«jpf their harbours, and refufed 
to fupply them with water; and they coa/led the 
whole extent of the fhore, from the promontory of 
lapygium to that of Rhegium, before any one 
city would allow them to purchafe the commodi¬ 
ties of which they were in want. The magif- Rhegium 
irates of Rhegium granted this favour, but they 
granted nothing more j notwithftanding the earnell ^ith 
felicitations of Alcibiades and his colleagues, who niarkct, 
exhorted them, as a colony of Euboea, to aflift 
iheir brethren of Leontium, whofe republic the 
Atheniai^ had determined to re-eftabiifli and to 
s, defend »f * 

While the armament continued at Rhegium, The/are 
they were informed by veffels which had been pur- 
pofely difpatched from Corcyra, that the Aigefteans, tifice of 
notwithftanding the boafted accounts lately given 
of their riches, poflelTed only thirty talents in their ^ 
treafury. This difagreeabie intelligence, together 

^ Thucydid. p. 443. 
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c H A p. w kli the difappointmcnt of afliflancc from any 
it‘dian city, occahoned a council of war, to con- 
They iVii- fidcr what meafures ought to be purfued in the Si- 

I^hrimiciT expedition. It was the opinion ofNicias, 

Ot rjirymg i hat the ^gefleans ought to be funiiihed with 
w.u. proportion of (hips only, the charges of which 
they were able to defray; and that the Athenian 
fleet having fettled, either by arms or by per- 
fuaiion,the quarrels between tJicm and their neigh¬ 
bours, fhould return to rheir own harbours, after 
I'ailing along the coafl of Sicilly, and difplaying to 
the inhabitants of that ifland both their inclination 
and their power to protcdl the weaknefs of their 


Judlciouii 
advice of 

ihu , 


Alcibiades declared, “ That it would be fliame- 
iul and ignoiuinioiis to dilTolvc fuch a powerf;! ar¬ 
mament, vathout performing foiuc exploit worthy 
the renown of the republic ; that, by the profped 
of immediate and cliedual fupport, the inferior 
cities might eahly be alienated from their reluftant 
confederacy withSeliuus and Syracufc; after wdiich, 
the war ought to be carried on with the utmoft vi¬ 
gour agaiiifl rhofe republics, unlefs they rc-efta- 
bliflicd the Lcontines in their territory, and gave 


complete fatisfadlion to the injured A^igeftetuis.’* 
Laniachus not only approved the active counfcis 
of Alcibiades, but propofed a mcafure flill more 
enterprifmg. ‘‘ The Athenians ought not to wafle 
time in unimpoitant objeds. Inflead of ftriking 
at the extremities, they ought to affault at once 
the heart and ftrength of the enemy. If they im- 
xncdiately attacked Syracufe, it would not only be 

the 
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the firft, but the lall city, which they would have CHAP, 
occ^fion to befiege. Nor could the attempt fail, i j 
if undertaken without delay, before the Syracu- 
fans had time to recolleft thcmfclves, and to pro¬ 
vide for their own defence ; and while the Athe¬ 
nian troops, as yet undaunted by any check, en¬ 
joyed unbroken courage and blooming hopes.” 

This advice, w'hich does equal honour to the isrejefled. 
fpirit and good fenfo of Lamachus, was rejcQ:ed 
by the timidity of Nicias, and probably by the 
vanity of Alcibiades. The latter peroeived a flat¬ 
tering opportunity of exhaufling all the refources 
of his eloquence and intrigue to get pofleflion of 
the dependent cities, bciore he illuftrated the glory 
of his arms in the ficgc of Syracufe. 'l^hc fleet 
failed from Rhegium to execute /j/s plan, which 
was adopted by his colleagues, as forming the 
midtile between the extremes of their refpe6i\e 
opinions. A confidorabie detachment was font to 
examine the preparations and the ftrength of by- 
racufe, and to proclaim liberty, and oflor protec¬ 
tion, to all the captives and Grangers confined 
W’itb-in its walls. 


With another detachment 


Alcibiades failed 


to AlclLIadc; 


Naxos, and perfuaded the inhabinints to accept the 
alliance of Athens. The remainder of the an a- ftratagun., 
ment jU'oceeded to Catana, which refufed to ad¬ 
mit the fliips into the harbour, or the troops into 
the city. But on the arrival of Alcibiades, the 
Cataueans allowed him to addrefs the affembly, and 
p> ipole his demand 5, The artful Athenian tranf- 
purted the populace, and even die in^giflrates 

A A ?, them- 
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llis m- 
trigufs in 
Mefieue. 


lie is un- 
leai 'isably 
rec.'.Iled to 
Athens, 


\ 


thcmfelvcs, by the harmony sind force of his elo¬ 
quence j the citizens flocked from eveiy quarter, to 
hear a difeourfe which was purpofely protracted for 
fcveral hours ; the foldiers forfook their pofls ; and 
the enemy, who had prepared to avail themfelvcs 
of this negligence, burft through the unguarded 
gates, and becatiic niaftcrs of the city. Thofe of 
the Cataneans who were mofl: attached to the in- 
terefts of Syracufe, fortunately efcaped death by 
the celerity of their flight. The reft accepted the 
proffered friendfhip of the Athenians. This fuc- 
cefs would probably have been followed by the fur- 
render of Meflene, which Alcibiades had filled 
with diftruft and feditiont But when the plot was 
ripe for execution the man who had contrived, 
and who alone could conduct it, was difqualified 
from ferving his country. The arrival of the Sa- 
laminian galley recalled Alcibiades to Athens, that 
he might ftand trial for his life. 

It would be improper to fufpend the courfe of 
an intcrefting narrative, by dcfcrib:::g ihc caufes 
and circumftances of this unexpected event, if they 
were not immediately connected with the fubfe- 
quent hiftory of the Sicilian expedition, and with 
the future fortune of the Athenians, who, after 
engaging, by the advice of one man, in the moft 


** TliucyiUdes fays, “When Alcibiades knew that he Ihould he ba- 
niihed, he betrayed his accomplices, to the party favourable to Syra- 
tufe, who immediately put them to death.” Thucydid. p. 46 a. W’^e 
lhall fee hereafter ftill more fatal coufequenccs of his refentment 
aj^inft his country. But nothing can more Ibrongly attett the turpi- 
tmleorhls charaA^. 


romantic 
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romantic fchemes of conqucft which the madnefs c a P. 
of ambition had ever dared to entertain, injudic^ , j 
oufly arrelled the adivity of that man in the exe- 
ecution of fuch extraordinary deligns, as jir'^red 
no chance of fuccefs but in the -wonderful refourccs 
of his lingular and eccentric genius. It happened, 
that on the night preceding the intended navigation of 
to Sicily, all the ftatues of Mercury, which had recai. 
been ereded in the Athenian ftreets, as the boun¬ 
daries of dilFcrent edifices and tenements, were 
thrown down, broken, and defaced. One only 
image of. the god^ of uncommon fize and beau¬ 
ty, was faved from the general wTeck; it was 
afterwards called the ftatue of Andocides, as it 
flood before the houfe of the Athenian orator of 
that name. This daring infult was firft aferibed to 
the wicked artillccs of the Corinthians, v^rho, it was 
fuppofed, might employ fuch an abominable and 
facrilegious contrivance, to deter the Athenian ar¬ 
mament from failing againft their colony and kirf- 
men of Syracufe. But the enemies of Alcibiades 
availed thcinfelves of the impious levity of his cha¬ 
racter, to dircCl the popular floi’m againfl: the head 
of their detefted foe. On the evidence of Oaves, he 


Democritus, tlie cliief promoter of the Atomic pJulofophy, 
was younger than Anaxagoras, anJ eldn than Socratfs. Ills kho- 
lars, Dugoras and Protagoias, pn)pagatcd Jiis wild fyllctn at Athens, 
towards the commencement of: the Peloponnefian war. Whether 
Alcibiades embraced the barren doitrines of that iniferalde fetSl, c- ad¬ 
hered to the divine phUofophy of his mafter Socrates, or, more proba¬ 
bly. fluctuated between them, he muft, in all cafes alike, have been 
obnoxious to the fufpicion of impiety. Comp. Strabo, 1 . Ixv. p. 70J. 
Sext, Empiric, t* lix. ii, Laert. 1 , u. in Demociit. Sociat. & Protag, 
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^ accufcd of having treated, with rude familiarity, 

^other adored images of the gods; and Theffalus, 
the degenerate fon of the magnanimous Cimon, 
impeached him of impiety towards the goddefles 
Ceres and Proferpine, Whofe awful ceremonies he 
had polluted and profaned; alTuming, though un* 
initiated, the names and robrs of the high-priefl:, 
callying Polytion (in whofe houfe this fcandalous 
fccnehadbecn reprefented) the forch-bcarcr, Theo¬ 
dor us the herald, and treating his other licentious 
companions as facred brethren and holy minifters 
of thofe in) flcrious rites 

Ec is Such an atrocious accufation alarmed the terrors 


charf'od 
■with im¬ 
piety and 
Irt lion, 
OlMlip. 

■^C1. 2 . 

A. C. 4IJ. 


of the Athenians ; one a/Tcinbly was fummoned after 
another; and the panic became the more general, 
when it was undeiTtood that, during the fame night 
in which the (latues had been mutilated, a body 
of Peloponncfian troops had marched towards the 
illhmus of Corinth. In the confided imagination 
of the vulgar, it was pofhble to unite the incom¬ 
patible intorefes of fupcrftilion and of free dom; 
and they were pv'’rraadcd by Andrcicles, and other 
artful demagogues, that the profanation of the 
myfterios, llie defacing of the ftatues of Morciir)', 
the movement of the Peloponncfian troops, all 
announced a confpiracy to demolifh the cllabliflied 
form of popular government, the fafety of which 
had, ever fince the expullion of the Pififtratidae, 
formed an objed of univerfal and moll anxious fo- 
licitude. 


Plutarch, in Alcibiad^ 


Alcibix 
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Alci'biades defended himfelf, with his ufual elo- chap. 
quencjs and addrefs, againfl: the malignity of a . ^ 

charge, unfiipported by any adequate evidc‘nce. 

The foldiers and failors, whofe eagcrnefs already ficcsof hi* 
grafped the conquefL of Sicily, interceded for the 
deliverance of their commander, whom they re¬ 
garded as the foul of that glorious onterprife. A 
thoufand Argives and Man tinmans, who had en* 
lided, on this lecafion, under the Athenian ban¬ 
ners, declared thi-ir unwillingncfs to fail, unlefs 
they w'cre accoinpini nl by Alcibiadcs, whole va¬ 
lour and abilities alone had determined iliein to 
engage in fuch an irnportcint, but dangerous fer- 
vi'-e. Tliis powerful cembiiiatioii in his favour 
difappoinicd the prtfent hopes, without dirconcert- 
ing the future ip.eafures oi his eneini'.s. "1 hey 
perceived that, were lie brought to an immediate 
trial, it would be impoiTible to obtain fcntcnce 
againft him; but that, were ]ii;> perfon and influ¬ 
ence removed to a dihance from Athens, every 


thing might be hoped from the weaknef^, incon- 
dancy, and credulity of the populace. It was 
therefore determined by this perildious cabal, that 
fuch orators as had hitherto dilguifed, under the 
inaik of frleiidlhip or admiration, their envy and 
haired of Alcibiadcs, di{nild declare in full aflem- 
bly, “ that it w'ould be inconfidcnt with the cleared 
diclates of prudencp and propriety, to involve in 
the tedious formalities of a judicial procedure, a 
citizen who had been eleQed general by the unani¬ 
mous fufl'rage of his country, and whofe pi'efence 
was eagerly demanded by the alfedionale ardour 

A A 4 of 
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c K A p. of his troops. The charges againft him deferved^ 
* 1 -r doubticfs, to be ferioufly examined; but th^ pre- 
fent was not a proper time for fuch an inveftiga- 
tion, which mud blunt the courage of his followers, 
and interrupt the fervice of the republic. Let him 
fail, therefore, for Sicily, and at his return home 
he will either vindicate his innocence, or fuffer the 
punifhment of his guilt.” Alcibiades perceived 
the poifon concealed under this affected lenity, and 
teilified his * reluflance to leave behind him fuch 
abundant materials for the malice of informers. 
But his petition for an immediate trial was rejeded 
by the alTembl/. He therefore fet fail, probably 
flattering himfcif, that by the glory and fjccefs oj* 
liis arms, he would fllence the clamours, at lead de¬ 
feat the machinations of his rxciifcrs. 


Frivoured 
t'j' popular 
dduilon. 


But this cxpc0.ation was unfortunately difap- 
pointed. In a republic.in government, it is not 
mol-e cafy to excite, than it is difficult to appeafe, 
the fermentation of public difrontents, efpecially 
if occafioncd by any real .or pi‘. tended diminution 
of freedom. The removal of Alcibiades gave full 
fcope to the ebullitions of popular frenzy. The 
Athenians were continually aflcrnbled to enquire 
into the violation of the datucs. Many refped- 
able citizens were feized on fufpicion, becaufe they 
had, on former occafions, difeovered principles 
hodile to the wild extravagance of democracy. 
Others were imprifoned on the evidence of Teucer, 
ail obfeure dranger, and Diopeithes, a calumnious 
demagogue. I'he violence of the public diforder 
Opened a door to private vengeance. Every indi^ 

viduai 
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vidual was defirous to fee his perfonal enemies chap. 
among llic number of Rate criminals: and his re- , * , 

fentment was invited falfely to accufe them, by an 
injudicious decree of the affembly, oQering high 
rewards to thofe who fiiouid denounce the guilty, 
and even to the guilty tlicmfelvcs, who fhould de¬ 
nounce their affopates. 

Among the- perfons who had been feized on Alabiadcj 
fufpicion, was the crafty and intriguing Tiinstus, 
and the profligate and impious Andocides, the oiymp. 
fame whofc ftatue of Mercury had efcaped the ge- ^ 
ncral mutilation. The known charadcr of thefe 
men naturally marked them out as peculiar victims 
of popular fury. As they were confined in the 
fame prifoii, they had an opportunity of commu¬ 
nicating their apprehonfions, and ol contriving 
means of fafety. Timteus peri'uaded his friend 
(for the ties of common danger create between 
knaves a temporary fricndfliip), that it would 
be weaknefs to die by a falfe accufition, wdien he 
might fave himfelf by a lie. Andocides turned 
informer. The prifoners whom he named were 
banifhed or put to death. I’iie refl were fet at 
liberty. I’he abfent, among whom was Alci- 
biades, were recalled to fl-jiid trial. But they 
did not obey the funimons font them by the 
Salamiiiian galley. I’lic wanderings and mif- 
fortuncs of more obfeure names ere unknown. 
Alcibiades efcaped to Thurimn, and afterwards to 
<Argos; and when he underflood that the Athe¬ 
nians had fet a price on his head, he finally took 
refuge in Sparta j where his adivc genius feized 
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C M A P. the fjrfl opportunity to advife and promote thofo 
. , fatal nieafures, which, while they gratified hi^ pri¬ 

vate refentment, occafioned the ruin of his coun¬ 
try 

I^anpuid T’lie removal of Alcibiadcs foon appeared in the 
inXuiy'* languid operations of the Athenian armament. 

The cautious timidity of Nicias, fupported by 
wealth, eloquence and authority, gained an abfo- 
lutc alcendant over tlio more warlike and enter- 
pnfing character of Lantachus, whofe poverty cx- 
pofod him to contempt. Inftoad of making a bold 
hnproflion on Sclinus or Syracufe, Nicias coii- 
rented himfelf with taking poffeflion of the unim¬ 
portant L<dony nt* Myccara. He ravaged, or laid 
under contiibution fonie places of fmalier note, 
and obMined thirly talents from the Aiigcfteatis, 
added to the falc of the booty, furnifhed 
.ibout rliiri} ihoiifand p( unds flerling a fum that 
might be iifefidly cnijiloyed in the profccution of 
an expenfive war. Bu( this advantage did not com- 
penfate for the courage infpindinto the Syracti¬ 
tans by delay, and for the difhonour fiiflaincd by 
the Athenian troops, in their unfocea'fsful attempts 
againit TI)bIa and ITimera, as well as for their de- 
jcHion at being confined, during the greateft part 


Plut/n Alcitiad. Ifoi'mlesj and Lyn.i', in Uie Orations for 
and 'lit the ton of Aluliiadoh. Several and circumft.inc O’, 

arc difToix-n'Jy roj>reftnfed in the oiat'on*: of AndoridPi,; i,.]t tliat 
orator vras a party cone or nod, and tiis mifrcprcrcntation of the heft 
atteAcd haves him no oedit inthofu that arc more doubtful. 
Thirty talents from the ACgt fleaUi, amount to - jC 
Thefaleof flakes, Ac. - • - - - aijayo 

ppi 

Sum £ a9.o6a 
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of the fummer, in the inactive quarters of Naxos 
and Catana. 

The impatience of the Athenians murmured 
againft thcfe dilatory and ignoble proceedings, 
which appeared altogether unfuited to the greatnefs 
of their armament, the generous fpirit with wdiich 
they felt themfoivcs animated, and the ancient 
glory of the republic. Nicias, refilling the wary 
disSlatos of his own f('ar or forefight, determined to 
gratify the inclination of his troops, by the vigour 
of his winter campaign. The conquell of Syra- 
riifc, againfl which he intended to lead them, might 
well excite the emulation of the coinbatcmts, fince 
that powerful city formed the main obrtacle to 
their ambition, and the principal bulwark not only 
ot Sicily, but of the Italian and African fliores. 

A.ncient Syraculo, of which the ruined grandeur 
is itill worthy of regard, w^as fituate on a fpa- 
cious promontory, waflitd on three fidcs by tiie 
fc\i, and defended on the weft by abrupt an‘„ 
almoft inacccilible mountains. The town \vas built 
in a triangular form, wliofc fuminit may be con¬ 
ceived at the lofty mountains Epipolc. Adjacent 
to Tii:fe natural ftjrtifications, tin' wcftcrii or in¬ 
land divifion of the city was diftinguifhed by the 
name of Tycha, or Fortune, being adorned by a 
magnificent temple of that flattering divinity. The 
triangle gradually widening towards the bafe, com¬ 
prehended the vaft extent of Achradina, reaching 
from the northern ftiore of the promontory to the 
fouthern illand Ortygia. This fmall iilanJ, compof- 
iiig the whole of modern Syracufe, formed but the 
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CHAP, third aiid leaft extenfive divifion of the ancient j 
. . which was fortified by walls eighteen miles in cir¬ 

cuit, enriched by a triple harbour, and peopled by 
above two hundred tlioufand \varlike citizens, or 
induftrious Haves 

Temper of When the Syi*acufans heard the firft rumours of 
iheSyra- Athenian invafion, they defpifed, or afieded 
tQ defpife them, as idle lies invented to amufe 
the ignorance of the populace, "'riie hoftilc arma¬ 
ment had arrived at Rhegium before they could be 
perfuaded, by the wUdom of Hermocrates, to pro¬ 
vide againft a danger which their prefumption 
painted as imaginar}^ But when they received 
undoubted intelligence that the enemy had reached 
the Italian oiaftj when they beheld his numerous 
feet commanding the fca of Sicily, and ready to 
make a clefcent on their defencolcfs ifland, they 
were feized with a degree of juft terror and alarm 
proportional to their falfe fccurity. They con¬ 
demned their former incredulity and indiftercnce, 
which had been nourifhrd by tlio intcrefted adula¬ 
tion of the demagogue Athenagoras, who vainly 
affured them that the ftrength of Syracufe was 
fufticient not only to defy the afi'aults, but to re- 
flrain the attempts, of any Grecian foe. From the 
heights of .j^fumption, they plunged into the depths 
of defpair, and their fpirits were, with difficulty, 
reftored by the animating voice of Ilermocratcs, 
who was not more prudent in profperity than in¬ 
trepid in danger 2'. 


Cj5 


^ fSirabo, p. a66, & foqq. ?< Thucydid. paflim. l.vi, 
3’ Th>icydid. p. 436) & fi-’qq*' 
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By hh exhortations they were encou!.*aged to c n A P. 
make.read^y their arms, to equip their fleet, to . 
ftrengthen their garrifons, and to fummon the af* ^ 
fiftance of their allies, Thefe meafures were un- fnifthe*^' 
dertaken with ardour, and carried on with unfe- Athenians, 
mitring adivity ; and the dilatory operations of the 
enemy not only removed the recent terror and tre¬ 
pidation of the Syracufans, but infpired them with 
unufual firmnefs. They requefted the generals, 
whom they had appointed to the number of fifteen, 
to lead them to Catana, that they might attack the 
hoftile camp. Their cavalry harafled the Athe¬ 
nians by frequent incurfxons, beat up their quar¬ 
ters, intercepted their convoys, deftroyed their ad¬ 
vanced ports, and even proceeded fo near to the 
main body, that they were dirtindly heard demand¬ 
ing with loud infulis. Whether thofe boarted lords 
of Greece had left their native country, that they 
might form a precarious fetilement at the foot of 
Mount JEtna 

Provoked by thefe indignities, and excited by Smiipcm 
the impatient refentment of his own troops, Ni- 
cias was flill reftrained from an open attack on pofleffiou*' 
Syracufc by the difficulties attending that enter- 
prife. jbe dirtance between Catana and the Sici¬ 
lian capital was more than thirty mile^ but, after 
the moft profperous voyage, the Athenians could 
not expedt, without extreme danger, to make a 

Plutarch. The fueer is difTerently exprefled in Tlmcydides; 

Whether they had not come to gain a fettlement for themfelvcs in 
A foreign country, rather thau to replace the Leomines in their omun 
Thucydid, p.455. 


defc&nt 
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CHAP, dcfcent on the fortified coaft of a powerful and vl- 
giiant enemy. If they determined to mafch by 
land, they muft be harafTcd by the numerous ca¬ 
valry of Syracufc, which actually watched their 
motions, and with whofe activity, in a broken and 
intricate country, the flrength of heavy-anncd 
troops was exceedingly ill-qualiricd to contend. 
To avoid both inconveniences, Nicias employed 
a ftratngcm. A citizen of Catana, whofe fubrle 
'iiid daring genius, prepared alike to die or to de¬ 
ceive, ought to have preferved his name from ob¬ 
livion, appeared in Syracufe as a deferter from his 
native city; the unhappy fate of which, in being 
fubjccled to the imperious commands, or licen¬ 
tious diforder of the Athenians, he lamented with 
perfidious tears, and with the plaintive accents of 
well-diffembled forrow. “ He was not the only 
man who bewailed, with filial compafilon, th(' mif- 
Ibrtuiics and ignominy of his country, A nume¬ 
rous body of Catancans, whofe refentment was rc- 
prelTcd by fear, longed to take up arms, that they 
might djHvcr thcmfclves iroin a difgraccful yoke, 
and punifli ihe cruel tyranny of the invaders. Nor 
could the defign fail of fuccefs, if Syracufe fliould fe- 
cond their generous ardour. 'J'iic Athenians, fo 
libcrall) endowed with courage and ambition, were 
deftituie of vvifdom and of difciplinc. They 
fpurned the refirainfs of a military life; tlicir 
polls were ferfaken, their fliips unguarded ; they 
difdained the duties of the camp, and indulged in 
the pleafures of the city. an appointed day it 
would be eafy for the Syracufaiis, affilted by the 

con- 
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confpirators of Catana, to attack them unpre- chap. 
pared, to mount their undefended raifiparts, to de- ^ , 

molifh their encampment, and to burn their fleet,*' 

This daring propofal well correfponded with the 
keen fentiments of revenge which animated the in* 
habitants of Syracufe. day was named; the' 

plan of the enterprife was concerted, and the 
treacherous Catanean returned home to revive the 


hopes, and to confirm the refolution, of his pre¬ 
tended atfociates. 


The fuccefs of this intrigue gave the utmoft; fa- F^ils 
tibfaction to Nicias. whofe armament prepared to 
fail for Syracufe on the day appointed by the in- oitheSy" 
habitants of that city for affaulting, with their ^acufan^ 
whole force, the Alhcniaii camp. Already had 
thf'y marched with this view', to the fertile plain 
of Leontium, when, after twelve hours fail, the 
Athenian fleet arrived in the great haibour, dilem¬ 
barked their troops, and fortilied a camp wilhoui 
the weftern wail, near to the celebrated leiuipie of 
Olympian Jupiter; a fiUration which liad been 
pointed out by fome Syracufan exiles, and which 
Wcis well adapted to every piirpofe of acconiino. 
datioii and defence. IMeanwIiiie the cavalry of 
S)racufe, proceeding to the walls of Catana, 
had difeoverod, to their infiniic regret, the depar¬ 
ture of the Athenians. The unwelcome intelli¬ 
gence was conveyed, with the ulmoll expedition, to 
the infantry, who immediately marched back to 
proted Syracufe. The rapid return of the warlike 
youth reftored the courage of the aged Syracu- 
fans. They were joined by the forces of Gela, 

Sclinus^ 
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CHAP. Selinusj and Camarina; and it was detcnnincd, with- 
" ' out lofs of time, to attack the hoftile encampment 

Only a few days clapfed before the Athenians 
them a fairer opportunity of re?enge. The 
S3-racurans'two armics prepared to engage, g^peftively in- 

refentment and ambition^^he one formi- 
xcu a. dable from courage and numbers, the other elated 
A. c. 415. by fuperior difcipline and habitual victory. The 
Syraciifan generals drew up their troops, fixteen, 
and the Athenians only eight, deep : but the latter 
had, in their camp, a body of referve, which was 
kept ready for adiion on the firll fignal. Nicias 
went round the ranks, exhorting his foldiers by a 
Ihort difeourfe, in which he obferved, “ that the 
ftrength of their prefent preparations was better 
fitted to infpirc confidence, than the moft eloquent 
. fpeech with a weak army, efpecially as they con¬ 
tended againft the Syracufans, a promifeuous crowd, 
whofe prefumption was lounded on inexperience, 
and whofe defiiltorious ardour, however fuccefsful 
in predatory incurfions, v^rould yield to the firfl 
fhock of regular war. They fought, indeed, in 
defence of their city; fo did the Athenians and 
their allies, whom nothing but military valour and 
fuccefs could reltorc in fafety to their rcfpcdlivc 
countries'Having thus fpoken, he led his 
troops to the enemy, who did not decline the en¬ 
gagement. The light-rrmed archers fidriniflied 

Thucydid. p. 445 —45 7 * 

Thucydid. p. 458 & 459 * 

^ Thucydides mentions, bcfidcs the archcis (toIotcei), the 
and (r(pev 3 ojuT«i, “the throwers of llones and flinders.” P.449. 'J'liev 
were all as he fays immediately below. 

in 
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C’l the van: the prlcfts brought forth the accuf- CHAP. 
tonie(j facrifices : the trumpets fummoncd for a i '_j 
general charge. 

The attack was begun with fury, and continued Caufc of 

with pcrfevcrant^ for fcvcral hours. Both fides feat, 
were animated by every principle that can infpire 
and urge the utnioft vigour of exertion, and vic¬ 
tory was ftill doubtful, when a tcmpcfl fuddenly 
arofe, accompanied with uniifual peals of thunder, 
i his event, which little aileded the Athenians, 
t<mfounded the unexperienced credulity of the ene¬ 
my, w^ho were broken and put to flight. Nicias 
reftraineJ the eagcmefs of his men in the purfuir, 
left they fliould be expofed to danger from a body 
of twelve hundred Syraciifan cavalry, who had not 
et'gagcd in the battle, but who impatiently watched 
an opportunity to aflault the difordcred phalanx. 

The Syracufans efcaped to their city, and the Athe- 
fuhms returned to their camp. In fuch an obftinate 
eonflicl, the vanquiflicd loft two hundred and fixty, 
rh(‘ vigors only fifty men; numbers that might oc- 
rafinn much furprife, if we refleded not that, to 
nj'^pofe the oflenfive weapons ufed by antiquity, the 
warriors of Greece (In every circumftancc fo un- 
Uko 'he iniferable and naked peafiints of modern 
ITirone, w'hofe lives are facrificed without defence, 
as without remorfe, to the ambition of men whom 
Greeks would have ftylcd tyrants) being armed 
w Ith the helmet and culrafs, the ample buckler, the 
firm corfelet, and the manly gi*eavcs, they often 
difplayed their flsill, their courage, and their love 
of liberty, at a very fmall expence of human blood. 

VOL. II. ^ B B The 
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Naxos. 


CHAP. Th(? voyage, the encampment, and the battle, 
» employed the dangerous aftivity, and gratified the 

The Athe- impetuous order of the Athenians, but did not 
tiinrtr* facilitate the conquefl of Syracufe. Without more 
Catana and powerful preparations, Nicias defpaired of taking 
the place, either by alfault, or by a regular fiege. 
Soon after his victory, he returned with the whole 
armament to Naxos and Catana ; a meafure which 
fuffiriently proves that the late enterprife had been 
undertaken, not in confequcnce of any permanent 
fyftem of operations formed by the general, but 
in compliance with the ungovernable temper of 
his troops,* whofe principles of military fubordination 
were confined to the field of battle. 


Without attending to this circnmftanre, the condudfV of Gre¬ 
cian Generals muft, on many otcalions, appear altogether count¬ 
able. ’Fhe liimc obfervation ajiplies to modern blfiory preced.ug tlie 
peace of Munfter. The famous w^ai of thirty yens, ■'shich jnded 
at ttiat peace, 1 dd the great fo.mdatioii fo- the ox.uit military fuLordi- 
naiion wliitb difiinguifhes ibe pieknt nTJtujy. See Pere Bo^igcant^ 
liilloire de la Guem de 30 Aju''. 
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CHAP. XX. 


Preparations for the enfuing Campatgn^’^Tbe Athe* 
nions begin the Siege ‘vjith Vigour.^Dijirefs and 
Sedition in Syracufe. —Arrival of Gylippus—who 
defeats the Athenians.—Tranfatlions in Greece:-^ 
A fccond Armament arrives at Syracufe. -^Its frjt 
Operations fuccefful.—'The Athenians defeated:-^ 
Prepare to raifo the Siege.—Naved Engagement 
in the Great Harbour,—Defpondcncy of the Athe^ 
mans,—Stratagem of liermocrales.—The Athe¬ 
nians raife their camp.—Melancholy Firmnefs of 
Nidus. — Demojihcncs capitulates.—Nidas fnr^ 
lenders.—Cruel Treatment of the Ath.mun Cap” 
ti vcs.—Singular ExeefJtiun. 


N 


yiciAS had realbii to hope that his victory CHAP, 

over the Syracufans would procure him re- ^_ 

ipcct and aflillunce from the iiifciior llatcs of Si- NiLias pit- 

ii\)\ His emifiaries were dhruied over that illand 

and the neighbouring coafl oi Italy. iVJelfengcib campuigu, 

ucre fent to Tufeany, wliLre Pifa and erher 

had been founded by Greek colonies An 

embaffy v;as difpatched to Carthage, tlie rival 

and enemy of Syracufe. Nicias gave orders to 

colieft materials for circumvallation; iron, bricks, 

and -'ll neceflary llorcs. He deinarKltd horfes 

• SiMiljOi p. a*i3» p- 

£ B ^ 
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from the ^gcfteans; and required from Atheii '5 
reinforcements, and a large pecuniary fupply ; 
negledling nothing that ihight enable him to open 
the enfuing campaign with vigour and effect 

While the Athenians thus prepared for the at¬ 
tack of Syracufe, the citizens of that capital dif- 
played equal activity iu providing for their own 
defence. By the advice of Hermocrjftes, they ap¬ 
pointed htmfcif, Heraclides, and Sicanus; tliree. 
’nllead of fifteen generals. The commanders newly 
eledted, both in civil and military affairs, were in- 
vefted with urJimited power, which was ufefully 
employed to purcliafe or prepare arms, daily to 
exercife the troops, and to flrengthen and extenJ 
the fortifications of Syracufe. They lik nvife dil- 
patched aiiibaffacloro to the numerous cities and 
republics with which they had been connected in 
peace, or aiiicd in wT.r, to folicit the continuance 
of their friendlhlp, ai:d to counteract the danger¬ 
ous dehmis of the Athtnuns. 

O 

The importance of the city ('amerina, ftuaie on 
the foutbern coifi of Sicily, demanded the prefence 
of ilermocrates hlmfeif. The Camerineans iiad 
given a very feeble and reludant afliflance to their 
allies of Syracufe; ajid the orator Kupheinus em¬ 
ployed all tile wr. ig’ht. of his abilities to unite 

* It IS remajk.iL'k*, I'jici.i'jj after the removal of Alci- 

biades, ejijojnl tijc prai. ipai, <rratha foie command of the army, 
he a<5ted quite (ontrary to the o-anion whit]! iie had dcclai-ed at the 
commeneeineiit of iJic e\p''ihtioti. Tlie plan which he purfued wa< 
rha^- of AIcib-j,{les, not ios oaiJ' thej-views of the banifhed gencraf 
it’ll ?floated the army; bet l''e ardent fpirit was wltlvdrawn, that 
could alone affi>rd the hojK; of fuccefs. 


them 
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lliem to the Athenian confederacy. An afTembly CHAP, 
being fuinmoned, Hcrniocratcs infomied them, ^ , 

That a defire to prevent the deception of the Argu- 
Camcrineans, not the dread of the Athenian power, 
had occafioned his prefeni journey. That reftlefs cufAas. 
and ambitious nation, which had fo often kindled 
the flames of war on the conliiient of Greece, had 
lately failed to Sicily, under pretence of rc-efl'ablifh- 
ing the affairs of the Ta'ontinoe and iEgefteans, but 
from motives far more leilifli, \^'hich it was eafy to 
conjedfure and impofliblc to inihako. Their real and 
principal d(Tign was to fow diiTenfion and difagree- 
rnent among the Sicilian flatcs, which, fighting 
iingly, might be fucceflively fubdued. How could 
effrontery affirm, or fimplicity believe, that the 
Athenians fhould undoitaLe a voyage to vindicate 
jhe freedom of AEgefla j llie\ wlio oppreffed, with 
all the rigours of flavccy, die unhappy iilanders of 
Euboea, by whom A*igcfla haj been buili, and f'oiu 
whom its inhabitant a weie defeeuded I Under 
pretence of de}i\ering from the tyranny of the GrcN'n 
King, the Greeks of Afia, of l!it Hcilefpunt, oi 
I’hrace, and ol the the) haul conquered 

and euflaved thofe \aiT)u:j cuiiritrie:.. Idny adiiallv 
employed the fame perfidious contiivaiice againfl 
the fafety of the Sicilians j bui he trufled that their 
prefenr undcrtaldug, though carried on wiih equal 
artifice, would be attended with very different fuc- 
cefs; and that they w^cmld learn by fatal experience, 
to diflinguifh between the effeminate lonians and 
Hellefpontincs, whof? minds had been enfeebled 
and debafed by the Perfnin yoke, and the magua- 

B li '5 nimous 
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c Dorians of Sicily, the genuine offspring 

t , — Peloponnefus, the fource of valour and of li¬ 
berty 

Of the Euphcmus, the Athenian, repelled with force 
Athenians, j^nd fpirit, thefe reproachful accufations. The 
colonies of Athens were kept in a dependence, 
not lefs advantageous to themfclves than honoui- 
ablc to the parent Rate. The general intereft of 
Greece required that the fame republic which at 
Rrfl had fo bravely eflabliHied, Riould Rill coutiiiue 
to maintain, the national independence. I'hey 
who affordproteftion, muR affumc authority; but 
this authority the Athenians had exerted in a man- 

j 

ncr effenlial to their own and to the public fafety. 
If they had fubjecled the neighbouring coafls and 
iflands, their inicrcjl might juRify tliat odioin but 
nccclTary rnc afure; and the fame dictates of hnind 
policy which induced ihcm to conquer and to cn- 
flave the llellcfponunc and Afi.nic Greeks, wcvuld 
engage them to emancipate nnd to deliver the op- 
preffed Sicilians. To this offee they were invited 
by the Lccniines and AilgcRacans; to this duty they 
were prompted by the ties of friondfliip and con- 
fanguinity: to this enterprire they were determined 
by the RrongeR of all motives, a well-grouitded 
fear leR the inhabitants of Sicily (whole numbers 
and diRance rendered it impolliblc for Athens fo 
fubdue, far lefs to retain them in fubjefbon) Rioukl 
fall a prey to the watchful encroachments of Syra- 
cufe, and thus become an accefiion to the Pelopon- 
ncfian confederacy.” The Canierineans dreaded 


3 Tliucydid. 1 . vi. p. 463, & feqq. 
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the diflant ambition of Athens, but dreaded ftlll CHAP, 
more the neighbouring hoftility of Syraciifc. Their > 
fears dilated a reply in friendly and refpedful TheCa- 
terms; but they craved leave to preferve a neu- 
trality between the contending powers, hoping by to obferve 
this expedient, to divert the refentment of cither, 
yet to defeat the defigns of both. 

Meanwhile the expeded reinforcements arrived The Athe- 
from Athens, fn addition to his original force, 

Nicias hadlikewife collc£ted a body of fix hundred and bcgia 
cavalry, and the fum of four hundred talents; and, 
in the eighteenth fummer of the war, the aflivity gonr. 
of the troops and workmen had completed all nc- 

* * XCl. 3. 

cclTary preparations for undertaking the ficge of a. C. 414. 
Syracufe, The Athenian armament enjoyed a pro- 
fperous voyage to the northern harbour of Trogile, 
and the troops were no fooncr difembarked than 
tiiey feized an opportunity for fignalifiag their va« 
lour againft a body of feven hundred men, who 
marched to reinforce the garrifon of I.abdalus; an 
important fortrefs fituate on the higheft of the 
mountains which overlook and command the city. 

'rhree hundred Syracufuns were killed in the pur- 
fuir 5 the reft took rcluge behind tlicir walls ; 
the caftle of Labdalus w’as tiikcn, and ftrongly 
guarded by the vi£lors. The plan which Nicias 
embraced for conquering the city, was to draw a wall 
on either fide from the neighbourhood of Labda¬ 
lus, towards the port of Trogile on the north, and 
towards a bay two leagues in circumference, juftly 
cdled the Great Harbour, on the fouth. When 
thefe circumvallations had furrounded the place 

B B 4 by 
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by land, he expelled, by his numerous fleet, to 
block up the wide extent of the Syra^ufan 
harbours. The whole ftrength of the Athenian 
armament was vigoroufly direded to this fervice; 
and, as all neceflary materials had been pro¬ 
vided with due attention, the works rofc with a 
rapidity which furprifed and terrified the befieged. 
Their former, as well as their recent defeat, de¬ 
terred them from oppofing the enemy in a general 
engagement; but the advice of Hermocrates per- 
fuaded l^iem to raife walls, which might traverfe 
and interrupt thofe of the Athenians ^ The im¬ 
minent danger urged the adivity of the v\ orkmen ; 
the hoftile bulwarks approached each other; fre¬ 
quent Ikirmiflies enfued, in one of which the 
brave Lamachus unfortunately fell a vidini to his 
rafli valour ' j but the Athenian troops mainuiind 
their ufual fuperiority. 

Encouraged by fucccis, Nicias pufhed the ene¬ 
my with vigour. The Syracufiuis loft hopes of 
defending their new works, or of preventing the 
complete circumvallation of their city; and thi': 
defpair w^iis ericreafed by the abundant fupplics 
which arrived from all quarters to the befiegers, 
w’hile the intereft of Syracufe feemed to be imiver- 
fally ab<indoned by the .indllierence or cowardice of 
herallic.' . In the turbuletit democracies of Greece, 
the moment of public danger commonly gave the 
fjgnal for domeftic fediton. I'he popiiace cla¬ 
moured with their ufual licentioufnefs, againft the 
incapacity or perfidy of their leaders, to v/hom 


Plutarch* in N« ia. 

alone 


' Thucydid. 1. vi. p. 482, & fcqq. 
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alone they afcribed their misfortunes. New ge¬ 
neris were named in the room of flermocrates 
^nd his colleagues; and this injudicious change in- 
creafed the calamities of Syracufe, which at length 
prepared to capitulate^ 

While the aflembly deliberated concerning the 
execution of a nieafure, which; however difgrace- 
fui, was declared to be neceflary; a Corinthian 
galley, commanded by Gongylus, entered the cen¬ 
tral harbour of Ortygia, which being ftrongly for¬ 
tified, and penetrating into the heart of the city, 
ferved as the principal and moll fecurc Ration for 
the Syracujkn fleet. The news immediately reached 
the aflembly, and all ranks of men eagerly crowded 
around Gongylus the Corinthian, that they might 
learn the caufe of his voyage, and the inten¬ 
tions of their Peloponnefian allies. Gongylus 
announced a fpeedy and effectual relief to the be- 
ficged city He acquainted tlie Syracufans, that 
the cmbaiTy, fent the preceding yc^ar, to crave the 
afliflaiice of Peioponnefus, had been crowned with 
fuccefs. His own counti’ymeri had warmly em¬ 
braced the caufe of their kinfmen,”aiid mofl: refpecT- 
able colony, d’hey had fitted out a confiderablc 
fleet, the arrival of which might be cxpedied every 
hour. The Lacedremonians, alfo, had fent a fmall 


c n A p. 
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A. C. 414- 


fquadron, and the whole armament was conduded 
by the Spartan Gylippus, an officer of tried valour 
and aMiity. 

While the defponding citizens of Syracufe Arrival of 
liftened to this intelligence with pleafing aflonifh- 

• Thucydid. p. 487. ^ Id. p. 490, pi-’ . 
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c H A, P. ment, a meffenger arrived by land from Gylippus 
. . himl'elf. That experienced commander, inftcad of 

purfuing a direct courfe to Sicily, which might 
have been intercepted by the Athenian fleet, had 
landed with four gallics on the weftern coaft of 
the ifland. The name of a Spartan general de¬ 
termined the wavering irrefolution of the Sicilians. 
The troops of Ilimera, Gelinus, and Cola, flocked 
to his ftandard; and he approached Syracufe on 
the fide of Epipole, where the line of contravalla- 
ti(>ii was {till unfiniflied, with a body of feveral 
thoufand men. 


u ho ck'- 
rc.-its the 
Athciil- 

atis. 


The moll courageous of the citizens fallied forth 
to meet this generous and powerful protcclor. 
The junction \\ as happily cfle<G;cd ; the ardour of 
the troops kindled into enthufiafm; and they dif- 
tinguiflied that memorable day by furpnfing 
ral important Athenian ports. This firft fuccefs 


Te-a’iimaled the at^iviry 


foldiers and wtu'k- 


nicn. T he traverfe wall was extended with the 


nimoft diligence, and a vigctrous fally deprived 
the enemy of the flrong cartle of Labdalus, Nicias 
percehdng that the interert of the Athenians hi 
Sicily would be continually weakened by delay, 
wiflicd to bring the fortune of the war to the dcci- 
fion of a battle. Nor did G)lippus decline the 
engagement. The fij-ft action was unfavourable 
to the Syracufans, who had been imprudently ported 
in the defiles between their own and the enemy’s 
w'alls, which rendered of no avail their fuperiority 
in cavalry and archers. The magnanimity of Gy¬ 
lippus acknowledged this error, for which he 


4 


com- 
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completely atoned by his judicious conduct In the CHAP, 
immediately fuccccding engagement. His forces were 
drawn up in a more fpacious ground. The pikcmeii 
received the fhock of the enemy’s front. The 
horfes and light-armed troops alTailed and haralTed 
their undefended flanks. The Athenians were 
thrown into difordcr, repulfcd, and purfued to their 
camp with confiderable lofs, and with irreparable 
difgrace. 

Ihe important confcqucnces of tliis victory ap- Confe- 
peared in the fubfequent events of the fiegc. The 
IS yracufans loon extended their works beyond the 
line of circumvallation, fo that it was iinpofiible 
to block up their city, without forcing their ram¬ 
parts. The bcficgcrs, while they maintained the 
fuperiority of their arms, had been abundantly fup- 
plied with ncccflaries from the neighboiu’ing terri- 
lory; but every place Avas alike hoflile to them 
after their defeat. The foldiers, who went oet in 
queft. of w'ood and water, were unexpe{.lcclly at¬ 
tacked and cut oil by the enemy's cavalry, or by 
the reinforcements which arrived from every quar¬ 
ter to the afllflancc of Syracufe; and they were 
at length reduced to depend, for every nccclfary 
fupply, on the precarious bounty of the Italian 
Iliore. ^ 

Nicias, whofe fenfibility deeply felt the public NidaBdc- 
diilrefs, wTote a moll defponding letter to the Athc- 
nians. He honeftly deferibed, and lamented, the mem iioni 
misfortunes and diforders of his army. The flaves 
deferted in great numbers j the mercenary troops, 
who fought only for pay and fubfiftcncc, preferred 

. the 
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CHAP, the more fecui*e d lucrative fervice of Syracufe ; 

evens the Atherii citizens, difgulled with the;, un¬ 
expected length and intolerable hardfhips of the 
war, abandoned the care of the gallics to unexpe¬ 
rienced hands; an abufe too ca/ily permitted by 
the captains, whofe weaknefs and partiality had 
corrupted the difcipllne, and ruined the flrength, 
of the fleet. Nicias frankly acknowledged his in¬ 
ability to check the diforder; obferving, that he 
wrote to thofe who knew the difficulty of govern¬ 
ing the licentious fpirit of their domc'iiic troops. 
He therefore exhorted the aflcinbly, either to call 
them home without delay, or to fend immediately 
a fecond armament, not lefs powerful than the 
firfl. 


Naval ope¬ 
rations. 
Olyinp. 
xci. 4. 

A. C. 413. 


Gylippus and Hermocrates (for the latter had 
again affumed the authority due to his abilities) 
were acquainted with tlie aclurd diflrefs, as well 
as the future hopes of the beficgers,. who might 
derive, in confcqucnce of Nicias’s letter, more 
ofleclual fuccours from Attica than the bcfiege(^ 
city could expeCf from Pelopoiincfus. I’hey were 
prompted by intcrefl, therefore, as well as by in¬ 
clination, to prefs the enemy on every fide, and at 
once to aflail them by fea and land. Bclides the 
bad condition of ihp Athenian fleet, the abfence of 


a confiderable number of gallics employed in con¬ 
ducting the convoys of provilions, encouraged this 
refolution. The Corinthian fquadron of twelve 
fail, long expected with anxiety, had efcape4 the 
dangers of a winter’s voyage; and at the com¬ 
mencement of the enfuing fpring, the harbours of 

i Syracufe 
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Syracufe were crowded with whvile naval c ii a p. 
llrei^th of Sicily. Hermocra^ perfuaded his , 
countr^nnen, “ that the advantages of {Itill and 
experience, which he honeftly aferibed to the Athe¬ 
nians, could not compenfa'-e tlieir terror and coii- 
fufion at being fuddciily attacked by a fuperior 
force, on an element which they aft’oQed to com¬ 
mand. Athens had afliimed this boailcd empire 
^^of the fea in repelling the iiiva/ion of Perfia. Sy- 
racufe had a fimilar, yet ilronger motive j and as 
Ihe poflefled greater power, was entitled to expect 
more diftinguilhed fuccefs.” 

The principal fquadrons of Syracufe lay in the ^tcniatr 
harbour of Ortygia, feparated, by the ifiand of that 
name, from the ftation of the Athenian fleet. While 
Hermocrates failed forth with eighty yallies, to ven¬ 
ture a naval engagement, Gyiippns attacked the 
hoftile fortifications at Plcmmyrium, a promon¬ 
tory oppofite to Ortygia, which confined the 
entrance of the Great liarbour. The defeat oJ' 

^ the Syracufans at fea, whereby tlicy loH fourteen 
veffels, was balanced by their vidory at land, in 
whic h they took three fortrefles, containing a large- 
quantity of military and naval (lores, and a confi- 
derable fum of money. In fome fub%qucnt ac¬ 
tions, which fcarcely deferve the name of battles, 
their (lect was ftill unfuccefsful; but as thev cn- 
gaged with great caution, and found every where 
a fecure retreat on a friendly fliore, their lofs was 
inconfidcrable. Their want of fuccefs, in their firft 
attempt, did not abate their refolution to gain the 
command at fea. The hopes of defending their 

country 
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CHAP, country fharpened their invention, and animated 
their adivity. llhey could not, indeed, contend 
with the Athenians in the rapidity of naval evolu¬ 
tion, or in the ikill of feamenlhip ; but in the def- 
tined feene of adion, there was little opportunity 
for difplaying thofe advantages; and by ftrength- 
cning, with unremitting labour, the prows of their 
Ihips, they compenfated, by fuperior weight, the 
defed of velocity. They provided alfo a great 
number of fmall vcflcls, which might approach fo 
near the hoftile fleet, that the light-armed troops 
with which they were filled could aim their darts 
iigainll the Athenian mariners. 


The Athe¬ 
nians clc- 
ft’ated 
fca. 


By unexanipled afliduity in completing thefe 
preparations, the Syracufans at length prevailed in 
a genera! engagement, which was fought in the 


Great Harbour. Seven Athenian fliips were funk, 


many more were difabled, and Nicias favcJ tik^ 


remains of his fliattercd and diflionoured arma- 


Tranfui' 
lions in 
Greece. 
Olymp. 
xci. 3. 
Am C. 


ment, by retiring behind a line of merchantmen 
and tranfports, from the mails of which had been 
fulpended huge malTes of lead, named dolphins, 
from their form, fufficient to crulh, by their falling 
weight, the lioutefl: gallics of antiquity. This un- 
expeded obllaclc arrefled the progrefs of the vic¬ 
tors ; but their preceding advantages elevated them 
with the highell hopes, and reduced the vanquiflied 
to defpair. 

The Athenian misfortunes in Sicily were attended 
by misfortunes at home ftill more dreadful. In 
the eighteenth year of the war, Alcibiades accom¬ 
panied to Sparta the ambafladors of Corinth and 

Syracufe, 
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Syracufe, who had foliated and^btained affiftancc chap. 
to the befiegcd city. On that occafion, the Athe- . j 
nian exile firfl acquired the confidence of the Spar¬ 
tans, by condemning, in the ftrongcft terms, the 
injuftice and ambition of his ungrateful country¬ 
men, “ whofe cruelty towards himfelf equalled 
their inveterate hoftility to the Lacedaemonian re¬ 
public ; but this republic might, by following his 
advice, difarm their refentment. The town of 
Decelia was fituatc on the Attic frontier, at an 
equal diftance of fifteen miles from Thebes and 
Athens. This place, which commanded an exten- 
five and fertile plain, might be furprifed and forti¬ 
fied by the Spartans®, who, inftead of harailing 
their foes by annual cxcurfions, might thus infeft 
them by a continual war. The wifdom of Sparta 
had too long ncglctfed fuch a falutary and decifive 
meafurc, cfpecially as the exiftence of a fimilar de- 
fign had often been fuggefted by the fears of the 
enemy, who trembled even at the apprehenfion of 
ieeing a foreign garrifon in their territory. 

This advice, firft propofed, and often urged, by The 
Alcibiades, was adopted in the commencement of 
the enfuing fpring, when the warlike Agis led a Irefs ill 
powerful army into Attica. The defencelefs inha- oi^p 
bitants of the frontier fled before his irrefiftible arms; xci. 4- 
but infiead of purfuing them, as ufual, into the heart 
of the country, he ftopped lliort at Dccelia. As all 

® The Athenians, with their nfual imprudence, facilitated the fuc- 
cefs of Alcibiades's intrigues. At the time when they ouglit, if pofi 
fible, to have foothed, they exaljierated the Spartans to the utmofi, by 
frequent incurfions from Pylus, and by openly AiTiiUng the Argives, 

Thucydid, l.vi. fub fine, 

neceflfary 
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ncc^^fary materials had been p ovided in great ahull' 
dance, the pl^ce was fpeedily fortified on every 
fide, and the walls of Decelia, which might be 
diilintilly feen acrofs the intermediate plain, bid 
d,-fiance to thofe of Athens'. 

The latter city was kept in continual alarm by 
llte watchful hoftility of a neighbouring garrifim. 
The open country was entirely laid wafte, and the 
nfiial communication was interrupted with the va¬ 
luable ifland of Eubcca, from which, in feafons of 
icarcity, or during the ravages of war, the Aihe- 
nians commonly derived their fupplits (d corn, 
wine, and oil, and vdiatever is moll necefiary to 
life. Ilaraffed by the fatigues of unremitling fer- 
vice, and deprived of daily bread, the Haves mur¬ 
mured, comphined, and rovv>lfed to the enemy; 
and their dclesSlion robbcil the (late of twenty tiiou- 
fand ufi'iul artiiaiis. Since Litter years of Pe¬ 
ricles, the Athenians hcA not beeji involved in hich 
diftrefs. But their prefenl w'ere far moj'c grievous 
than their pail fafferings. Thofe had been chiefly 
occafioned by the temporary rage of the peftilence, 
the abatement of which there was always rcafon to 
expect; but thefe were iiiflidted by the unextin- 
guithable hatred of a cruel and unrelenting foe ®. 

'I’he domcilic calamities of the republic did not, 
however, prenciit the moft vigorous exertions 
abroad. Twentv gallics, ftationed at hJaupactus, 
watched the motions of the Pcioponnefian fleet 
deftined to the aflifliance of Syracufe: thirty carried 
on the war in Macedonia, to reduce the rebellion 


Thucydid. p. joo, & feqq. 
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of AmphipoHs ; a confidcrable fquadron colleded c n A P. 
tribute, and levied foldiers, in the colonies of . ^ 

A/ia; another. Hill more powerful, ravaged the 
coaff of Peloponnefus. Never did any kingdom 
or republic equal the magnanimity of Athens ; ne¬ 
ver, in ancient or modern times, did the courage of 
any ftate cnterLain an ambition fo far fuperior to 
its power, or exert efforts fo difproportionate to its 
firength. Amidff the difficulties and dangers which 
enconipaffed them on every fide, the Athenians per- 
fiffed in the fiege of Syracufe, a city little inferior to 
their own ; and, undaunted by the actual dovaflia- 
tion of their country, uiiterrified by the menaced 
affauli of thc*i“ wmHs, they fent, without delay, fuch 
n rein'brceinent into Sicily, as afforded the molt 
proiiiiiing liopes of fuccefs in their expedition againff 
diet iiland 

The Syracufans liad fcarcely time to rejoice at Tlic Aiii^< 
their victory, or Nicias to bewail his defeat, when 

. TTU‘ilt,( .,ni- 

a numerous and formidable armament appeared on 
the Sicilian coaft. The foremoft gallics, their prows * 

adorned with gaudy llrcamers, purfued a fecure at j- 
courfe towards the harboui-s of SvracuA:. Tlic ' • 

emulation of the rowers was animaled by the 
mingled founds of the trumpet and clarion ; and A. 
the regular decoration, the elegant fplendour, 
xvhich uiiiinguiflied every part ol tlie equipment, 
exhibited a pompous fpeClacle of naval triumph. 

Their appearance, even at a diflance, announced 
the country to which they belonged 5 and both the 


VOL, n. 
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CHAP, joy of the befiegers, and the terror of the bcfieged, 

L_^ i acknowledged that Athens was^the only city in the 

world capable of fending to the fca fuch a beautiful 
and magnificent contribution. The Syracufans em¬ 
ployed not unavailing efforts to check the progrcfs, 
or to hinder the approach, of the hoftile arma¬ 
ment; which, befides innumerable foreign veffels 
and tranfports, confided of feventy-three Athenian 
gallics, commanded by the experienced valour of 
Demoflhenes and Eurymedoii. The pikemcn on 
board exceeded five thoufand ; the light-armed 
troops were nearly as numerous; and, including 
the rowers, workmen, and attendants, the whole 
ftrengtb may be reckoned lupcrior to that originally 
fent with Nieijs ”, which amounted to twenty thou¬ 
fand men. 

The coni- The misfortunes hitherto attending the opera- 
bined Sicily had lowered the charadcr of the 

iorcc*$ * 

afTauit general; and this circunflance, as well as the fupe- 
Sjracufe. abilities of Demofibencs, entitled him to af- 

fume the tone of authority in their coiijun£i; deli¬ 
berations. liis advice, which Euryinedon highly 
approved, and in which the dilatory caution of Ni- 
cias finally arquiefeed, was clear and fimplc. “ They 
ought to avail them!elves of the alarm which the 
uncx})e6fcd arrival of fuch a powerful rcinforce- 
r.irnf had Ipread among the enemy; and inflead of 
fubmiuing to the tedious formalities of a fiege, at 
once alTault the walls of Syracufe. He irufied, 
by the valour of his troops, to obtain, in one day. 


KvJ-. 
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the valuable reward of long and ievere labours. 
But if the gods had otherwife determined, it would 
be time to defift from an enterprife, in which de¬ 
lay was equal to defeat,^ and to employ the bravery 
of the Athenian youth in repelling the invaders of 
their country 

After ravaging the banks of the Anapus, and 
making fome inclicclual attempts againfl: the forti- 
hcations on that lido, probably with a view to di¬ 
vert the attention of the enemy, Demofthenes chofe 
the firfl: hour of a moonfhinc night, to proceed with 
the flower of the army to feize the fortrefles in 
Epipole. 'I’he march was performed with fuccefs- 
ful celerity; the out-pofts were furprifetl ; the 
guards, put to the fword; and three feparate en¬ 
campments, of the Syracufans, the Sicilians, and 
allies, formed a feeble oppofition to the Athenian 
ardour. As if their victoiy had already been com¬ 
plete, the aflailants began to pull down the woode \ 
battlements, or to urge the purfuir with a rapidity 
which difordered their ranks. 

Meanwhile, the vigilant adivity of Gylippus 
had aflembled the whole force of Syracufe. At 
the approach of the enemy his vanguard retired. 
The Athenians were decoved within the intricate 
windings of the walls, and their irregular fury was 
firft chocked by the firmnefs of a Theban phalanx. 
A refinance fo hidden and unexpedltd might alone 
have been dccifive ; but other circumflances were 
adverfe to the Athenians j their ignorance of the 
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c H AP. ground, the alternate obfcurity'of night and the 
deceitful glare of the moon, which, Ihiningin the 
front of the Thebans, illumined the fplendour of 
their arms, and multiplied the terror of their num¬ 
bers. The foremofl; ranks of the purfuers were 
repelled ; and, as they retreated to the main body, 
encountered the advancing Argives and Corcyreans, 
who Tinging the Poean in their Doric dialeO: and 
accent, were unfortunately taken for enemies. 
Fear, and then rage, feized the Athenians, wlio 
thinking thcmfeivcs cncompalTcd on all tides, de¬ 
termined to force their way, and committed much 
bloodflied among their allies, before the miflakc 
could be difeovered. I’o prevent the repetition of 
this dreadful error, their feattered bands were 
obliged at every moment to demand the watch¬ 
word, which was at I-^ngth bctiayed to their adver- 
faries. The confeqia.iico of this was doubly fa¬ 
tal. At every rencouiiier the Tilent Athenians, 
wr.e Ib’ighi-ered without meuy, wdnle the enemy, 
wlio kiKw tii^ir w.uJ.-word, might at pJeafure 
join, or decline the battle, and eafily opprefs their 
Vvcaknefs, or elude their Arcngth. The terror 
and corifuTon incrcafed ; the rout became genc- 
lal, Gylipp^is puiTucd in good order with his 
viJ-h'-rlous troops. The vrinquiTned could not dc- 
fi end in a bociy by the narrow pallages through 
v'hi(.h tliL} had mounted. Many abandoned their 
ard txpiuied the unknown paths of the 
.'Ofky lyapolc. Others threw tlicmfelves from 
prt.elpiccs, rather than await the purfuers. Several 


ads wer^* left dead or \vounded on the feene 


of 
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of afllon ; and, in the morning, the greater part of c 11A P. 
the fljpgglers were intercepted and cut off by the 
Syracufan cavalry 

This dreadful and iinexpedled difaflcr fufpended The giu- 
the operations of the fiege. The Athenian gene- 
rals fpent the time in fruitlefs deliberations con- poh'cJ i)y 
coming their future mcafurcs, while the army lay 
encamped on the mariliy and unhealthy banks of vomui hy 
the Aiiapus. The vicillitudes of an autumnal 
atmofpherc, corrupted by the foul vapours of an 
unwholefome foil, made a fevere imprefiion on the 
irritable fibres of men, exhaufted by fatigue, cle- 
je£ted by difgracc, and deprived of hope. A ge¬ 
neral fickneis broke out in the camp. Demof- 
theiics urged this calamity as a new reafon for 
haftening their departure, while it was yet poffible 
to crofs the Ionian fua, without rilking the danger 
of a winter’s tempeft. But Nicias dilfuaded the 
defign of leaving Sicily until they fliould be war¬ 
ranted to take this important ftep by the pofitive 
authority of the republic. Thofe w^ho wore ac¬ 
tually the moll bent on ignominious flight, would, 
after their return, be the foremoft to aceyfe the 
weaknefs or the trcachei*y of their commanders ; 
and for his own part, he would raihcr die honour¬ 
ably in the field of battle, than pcrifii by the un¬ 
juft fcnience of his country.” Demofthenes and 
Eurymcdoii knew, by fatal experience, the irafeibie 
temper of an Athenian aflenibly; they only in- 
fiftcd, that the armament fliould at leaft remove to 
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CHAP, a more convenient ftation, from, whence, after the 
. * f troops had recovered their ufual health and fpirits, 

they might harafs the enemy by continual defcents, 
until they pbtained an opportunity of fighting the 
Syracufan fleet on the open fea. 

His mo- But even this refolution was ftrenuoufly oppofed 
by Nicias, who knew by the fecret correfpondence 
which he maintained with certain traitors in Syra- 
cufc, that the treafury of that city had been ex- 
Iiaufted by the enormous expence of two thoufand 
talents already incurred in the war, and that the 
magiftrates had fliretched their credit to its utmofl 
bounds, in borrowing from their allies; and who 
therefore naturally flattered himfelf, that the vi¬ 
gour of their refiftancc would abate with the decay 
of their refourccs. The colleagues of Nicias were 
confounded with the firinncfs of an oppofition fo 
unlike the, yielding timidity of his ordinary charac¬ 
ter, and fo inconfiftent with the fentiments which 
he had often exprelTed concerning the Sicilian ex¬ 
pedition. They imagined that he might rely on 
fome more important ground of confidence, which 
his caujtion was unwilling to explain; they fubmit- 
ted th^efore to his opinion, an opinion equally fatal 
to himfelf and to them, and to the armament which 
they commanded 

The Sya- Meanwhile, the prudence of Gylippus profited 

victory, to draw a powerful re- 
reini, ce- inforccment from the Sicilian cities ; and the tranf- 
ports, fo long expefted from Peloponnefus, finally 

CompifThucydid. p« 524* & Plut. in Nicia. 
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arrived m the harbour of Ortygia. The Pclopon- c ii a p. 
nelian forces had failed from Greece early in the ^ • 
fpring; and it is not explained for what reafon th^ 
touched on the coafl: of Cyrenaica. There, they 
continued for fome months, that they might de¬ 
fend their Grecian brethren, adually endangered by 
the impetuous alTaults of the Lybians; and having 
conquered that barbarous enemy, they augmented 
their fleet with a few Cyrenian gallies and fafely 
reached Syracufe, the place of their firft deftina- 
tion. This fquadron formed the laft afliftance fent 
to either of the contending parties, and nothing 
farther was required to complete the adors in the 
following dreadful feene; for by the acceflion of 
the Cyrenians, Syracufe was either attacked or de¬ 
fended by all the various divifions of the Grecian 
name, which formed, in that age, the moft civilized 
portion of the inhabitants of Afia> Africa, and 
Europe. 

The arrival of fuch powerful auxiliaries to the The Atho. 
befieged, and the increafing force of the malady, 
totally difconcerled the Athenians. Even Nicias rail’e tlic 
agreed to fet fail. Every neceflary preparation was 
made for this purpofe, and the cover of night was 
chofen, as moft proper for concealing their own 
difgrace, and for eluding the vengeance of the 
enemy. But the night appointed for their depar¬ 
ture was diftinguiflied by an inaiifpiciqus eclipfe of 
the moon, for fo at leaft it was judged by the fu- 
perftitious fears of Nicias, and by the ignorance of 
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hIs divniers even in the vain art which they pro-r 
fefled. "I'he voyage was deferred till the myftical 
number of thrice nine days. But, before the ex- 
piralion of that time. It was no longer pradlicable ; 
for the defigu was foon betrayed to the Syracu- 
fans, cind this dilcovery, added to the encourage- 
ment derived from the circumftances of which we 
heave already taken notice, increafed their eager- 
nefs to attack the enemy by fea and land. Their 
attempts lailed to deflroy, by fire-fliips, the Athe¬ 
nian fleet. They were more fucccfsful In employ¬ 
ing fuperior numbers to divide the flrength, and to 
weaken the refif lance, of an enfeebled and deje£led 
foe. During three days, there was a perpetual 
fucceliioii of battles military and naval. On the 
firll day fortune* hung in fufpcnfe ; tin* fecoiid de¬ 
prived the Athenians of a conflderable fquadron 
commanded by Lurymedon 5 and this misfbriunc 
was eniblttcred, on the tiih'd, by the lofs of eighlecii 
gallif's, uith tlni/ crews 

The Syracufaiis celebrated their victory with tri¬ 
umphant enthuriafin ; while their orators ex¬ 
tolled and magnified the glory ol a city, w^hich, 
bv its native prowefs and Angle danger, had noL 
only maintained the independence of Sicily, but 
avenged the injuries of the whole Grecian name, 
too long dilhonoured and afflided by the oppref- 
five tyranny of Athens, This tyranny had bcenac- 
quhed and confirmed by the ufurped fovereignty of 

Thr rules of divination, wc .ire told, Ihoiild have taught them, 
“Jiat the ohfcu'-ity of an ecljpfe betokened a fucccfsful jetreat. Plu¬ 
tarch. in Nicia. 

Thucydid. p. 5a??, feqq. 
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the fea ; but even on that element, the courage of C II A P. 
Syrjicufe had defeated the experience of the enemy. . j 
Their renown would be immortal, if they accom- 
plilhcd the ufeful and meritorious workj and if, by 
intercepting the retreat, and deftroying the arma¬ 
ment of the Athenians, they cruflied at once the 
power, and for ever humbled the pride, of that 
afpiring people.” 

This defign, fuggefted by the wifdom of tier- whotkw 
mocrates, was eagerly adopted by the adive zeal 
of his fellow-citizens, who ftrovc, with unremitting CiL-ar 
ardour to throw a chain of veflcls acrofs the mouth 
of the Great Harbour, about a mile in breadth. 

The labour was complete before Nicias, totally oc¬ 
cupied by other objects, attempted to interrupt il. 

After repeated defeats, and although he was fo mi- 
ferably tormented by the done, that he had fre¬ 
quently folicited his rccal, that virtuous Cv^nu* 
mander, whole courage rofe in adverfity, ufed the 
utinod diligence' to rv;tncve the affairs of his c^-un- 
try. I'hc /battered gallics were fjjccdily rciiued, 
and again prepared to the number of an hundred 
and ten, to rilk the event of a battle. As tliev 
had fuffered greatly, on former occa/ions, by 
the hardnofs and heavinefs of the Syracufau 
prows, Nicias provided them with grapj>Iing-irons, 
fitted to prevent the recoil of their opponents, and 
the repetition of the holfilc Ilroke. '1 he decks were 
crowded with armed men, and the c(>ntrivance 
to which the enemy had hitherto chie/ly owed their 
fuccefs, of intrcdiicing; the firmne's and /tabiliiy of 
51 military, into a aiaval engagement, wa^s adopted 

in 
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c H A P. in its full extent by the Athenians- When the fleet 
^ was ready for fea» Nidas recalled theitroops frpm 

* the various pofts and fortrefles ftill occupied by 

their arms, and formed them into one camp on the 
ihore, where, on the day of battle, their ranks might 
be extended as widely as the vicinity of the Syra- 
cufan ramparts could fafely permit; that a fpacious 
retreat might be fecured to the Athenian fhips, if 
perfecuted by their ufual bad fortune; in which 
fatal alternative, nothing remained but to retire 
by land with the miferable remnant of the army. 
But Nicias did not yet defpair, that the laft efforts 
of his countrymen would break the enemy’s chain 
at the mouth of the Great Harbour; and that they 
would return vidorious, to tranfport their encamped 
companions to the friendly ports of Naxos and 
Catana. 

Both Tides Elated by this hope, he forgot his bodily in- 
firm^ties, and fuppreffed the anguifh of his foul. 
With a ferene and magnanimous firmnefs, he 
cheared the dejedion of the Athenians, exhorting 
them, before they embarked, by an affecting and 
manly fpeech, to remember the viciflitudes of 
war, and the inftability of fortune Though 
hitherto unfuccefsful, they had every thing to ex^ 
pe£k from the ftrength of their actual preparations; 
nor ought men, who had tried and furmounted fo 
many dangers, to yield to the weak prejudices of 
unexperienced folly, and cloud the profped of fu¬ 
ture vidlory by the gloomy remembrance of paft 
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defeat. They yet enjoyed an opportunity to de- C H A P. 
fei^d their Sves, their liberty, their friends, their . . 

country, and the mighty name of Athens; an op¬ 
portunity which never could return, fmee the whole 
fortune of the republic was embarked in the pre- 
fent fleet.” . When Gylippus and the Syracufan 
commanders were apprifed of the defigns of the 
enemy, they haftened to the defence of the bar 
which had been thrown acrofs the entrance of 
the harbour. It is uncertain for what reafoii 
they had left open one narrow paflage on either 
fide of which they flationed a powerful fquadron. 
Gylippus animated the failors with fuch topics, as 
the occafion naturally fuggelled, and returned to 
take the condu£t of the land forces, leaving Sica- 
nus, Agatharcus, and Pythen, the two firft to com¬ 
mand the wings, and the laft, a citizen of Corinth, 
to command the centre, of the Syracufan fleet, 
which fell fliort of the Athenian by the number of 
twenty gallics. But the former was admirably pro¬ 
vided with whatever feemed moil necefiary for at¬ 
tack or for defence ; even the Athenian grappling- 
irons had not been overlooked ; to elude the dan¬ 
gerous grafp of thefe inftruments, the prows of the 
Syracufan veflels were covered with wet and flippery 
hides. 

Before the Athenians fet fail, Nicias, that no- Naval en- 
thing might be negleded to obtain fuccefs, went 
round the whole armament, addrefling, in the moft Great 
pathetic terms, the feveral commanders by name, Harbour. 

t 

■ ^ Kou7o* Thucydld. p. 451. 
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CHAP, recalling to them the objefts moll dear and mofl 
refpeclable, which they were engaged by every jie 
of honour and affe6tion to defend, and conjuring 
them, by their families, their friends, and their 
paternal gods, to exert whatever (kill or courage 
they collefbvcly, or as individuals, poflelTed, on 
this ever memorable and moft important occafion. 
He then returned to the camp with an enfeebled 
body and an anxious mind, committing the laft 
hope of the republic to the adive valour of De- 
mofthencs, Eudemus, and Menander. The firft 
impreffion of the Athenians was irrefiftiblc ; they 
burfl through the paffage of the bar, and repelled 
the fquadrons on either fide. As the entrance 
widened, the Syracufans, in their turn, rulhed into 
the harbour, which was more favourable than the 
open fea to their mode of fighting. 'I’hither the 
foremofl of the Athenians returned, cither com¬ 
pelled by fuperior force, or that they might allid 
their companions. The cngagenieiit became ge¬ 
neral in the mouth of the liarbour; and in this 
narrow fpacc two hundred gallies fought, during 
the greateft part of the day, with an obllinatc and 
perfevering valour. It ’would require the cxpreflivc 
energy of Thucydides, and the imitative, though 
inimitable, founds and expreflions of the Grecian 
tongue, to deferibe the noife, the tumult, and the 
ardour of the contending fquadrons. The battle 
was not long confined to the fhock of adverfe 
prows, and to the diftant hoftility of darts and ar¬ 
rows. The nearefi: vclfels grappled, and clofed 
with each other, and their decks were foon con- 
* verted 
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verted Into a field of blood. While the heavy- chap. 
armed troops boarded the enemy’s fhips, they left . " ^ ^ 

their own expofed to a fimilar misfortune; the fleets 
were divided into maflive clufters of adhering gal- 
lies ; and the confufion of their mingled ftiouts over¬ 
powered the voice of authority; the Athenians ex¬ 
horting, not to abandon an element on which their 
republic had ever acquired victory and glory, for the 
dangerous proteftion of an hoftile Ihore; and the 
Syracufans encouraging each other not to fly from 
an enemy, whofe weaknefs or cowardice had long 
meditated flight 

The Angular and tremendous fpeflaclc of an en- The Ash. 
gagement more fierce and obftinate than any that 
had ever been beheld in the Grecian feaj, reilrained 
;he aftivity, and totally lufpcndid ihe powers, of 
ihc numerous and adveife ballaliens which en- 
eirclcd the coafl. The fpeOators and the 
were equally Interefted in the impertanl fi ne; 
but the former, the current of whofe fenfibiliH' 
was undiverted by any exertion of niiud t)r boJy, 
felt more deeply and exprefled more forcibly, the 
various emotions by wliich they w.- e agitated”, 
blopc, fear, the fliouts of viClory, the ihri'JtG of 
dcfpair, liie anxious folicitude of doubiful i’aceefs, 
animated the countenances, the voice, and the 
gefturc of the Athenians, whofe wliule reliance 
centered in their fleet. When at length their gal¬ 
lics evidently gave way on every fide, the coiitrafl 
of alternate, and the rapid tumult of fucceflive. 


^ Tliucydid. p. 54& feiq. 
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XX. 


Their ex- 
trtTiu de- 
fpoiuleacy. 


paffions, fubfided in a melancholy calm. This 
dreadful paufe of aftonifliment and terror was fol¬ 
lowed by the difordered trepidation of flight and 
fear: many efcaped to the camp : others ran, un¬ 
certain whither to direct their flops: while Nicias, 
with a fmall, but undifmayed band, remained on 
the fhorc, to prote£l the landing of their unfortu¬ 
nate gallics. But the retreat of the Athenians 
could not probably have been effefled, had it not 
been favoured by the actual circumflanccs of the 
enemy, as well as by the peculiar prejudices of 
ancient fuperflition. In this well-fought battle, the 
vanquifhed had I oft fifty, and the vidlors forty, vef- 
fels. It was incumbent on the latter to employ 
their immediate and moft ftrenuous efforts to re¬ 
cover the dead bodies of their friends, that they 
might be honoured with the facred and indifpenf- 
able rites of funeral. Tile day was far fpeiit 5 the 
ftrength of the failors had been exhaufted by a long 
continuance of unremitting labour; and both they, 
and their companions on fhore, were more deftrous 
to return to Syracufe to enjoy the fruits of viclory, 
than to irritate the dangerous defpair of the van¬ 
quifhed Athenians 

It is obferved by the Roman orator with no 
lefs truth than elegance, that not only the navy of 
Athens, bill the glory and the empire of that repub¬ 
lic, fuffered fhipwreck in the fatal harbour of Syra- 
ciife. The defpondent degeneracy which immedi¬ 
ately followed this ever memorable engagement was 

■* Cc. In Verr. v, 37. 
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teftified In the negleO: of a duty which the Atheni- CHAP. 
an» had never neglected before, and in renouncing a . . 

part of their national charafter, which it had hither¬ 
to been their greateft glory to maintain. They aban¬ 
doned to iiifult and indignity the bodies of the flain; 
and when it was propofed to them by their com¬ 
manders to prepare next day for a fecond engage¬ 
ment, fince their veffels were ftill more numerous 
than thofe of the enemy, they, who had feldom 
avoided a fuperior, and who had never "declined the 
encounter of an equal force, declared that no mo¬ 
tive could induce them to withftand the weaker 
armament of Syracufe. Their only defire was to 
efcape by land, under cover of the night, from a foe 
whom they had not courage to oppofe, and from a 
place where every object was ofieiifive lo their fight, 
and nicfl painful to their reflection 

The behaviour of the Syracufans promircd TheSyra- 
complete fuccefs to this dcfign. The eveuinfc ‘'f 
after the battle was the vigil of the feafl of Her- fefbval of 
culcs; and the ftill agitated combatants awak- 
ened, after a fhort and feverifli repofe, to ceh'brate tioubjo). 
the memory of their favourite hero, to uhofe pro¬ 
pitious influence they probably al'eribed the merit 
of the moll fplendid trophy that ever adorned the 
fame of Syracufe. From the triumph of viftory, 
and grateful emotions of religious eiuhufiaiin, there 
was an eafy tranfition, in the creed and in the prac¬ 
tice of the Greeks, to the extravagance of licen¬ 
tious joy, and the exceffes of fenfual indulgence. 


Thucjrcljd. p*54J» 
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Stratagem 

ot’Hermo- 

crates to 

prc\cntthe 

Athenian 

retreat. 


Sports, proceiEons, mufic, dancing, the pleafurea 
of the table, of the elegant arts, and of unguai;<Ied 
converfation, were incorporated in the texture of 
their religious worlhip. But the coincidence of a 
feftival and a victory demanded an accumulated pro- 
fufion of fuch enjoyments as foothe the feiifes and 
pleafe the fancy. Amidfl thefe giddy tranfports, 
the Syracufans ioft all remembrance of an enemy 
whom they defpifedj even the foldiers on guard 
joined the dilTolute or frivolous amufements of their 
companions; and, during the greatell part of the 
night, Syracufe prefented a mixed feene of fecure 
gaiety, of thoughtlefs jollity, and of mad and moft 
dangerous licence 

The firm and vigilant mind of Hermocrai cr. 
alone withftood, but was unable to divert, the ge¬ 
neral current. It was impoflible to roufe to the fa¬ 
tigues of war men buried in wine and pleafure, and 
intoxicated with victory ; and, as he could not in¬ 
tercept by force, he determined to retard by ftra- 
tagem, the intended retreat of the Athenians, 
whofe numbers and refentment would ftill render 
them formidable to whatever part of Sicily they 
might remove their camp. A felcd band of horfe- 
men, affuming the cliaraclcr of traitors, fcarlcfsly 
approached the hoflilc ramparts, and warned the 
Athenians of the danger of departing that night, 
as many ambufeades lurked in the way, and all the 
moft important pafles were occupied by the enemy. 
The frequency of treafon gained credit to the per- 
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fidious advice ; and the Athenians, having changed C MAP. 
ih^ir fir ft refolution, were perfuaded by Nicias to . . 

wait two days longer, that fuch meafures might be 
taken as feemed bcfl adapted to promote the fafety 
and celerity of their march 

The camp was raifed on the third morning after Tiie Athe. 
the battle. Forty thoufand men, of whom many 
were afflitted with wounds and difeafe, and all ex- 
haufted by fatigue, and deje<Sted by calamity, ex¬ 
hibited the appearance, not of a filing army, but *• 
of a great and populous community, driven from 
their ancient habitations by the cruel vengeance of 
a conqueror. I’hey had miferably fallen from the 
iufty expeftations with which they failed in triumph 
lo tile harbour of Syracufe. They had abandonr’d 
their gallies, their tranfports, the hopes of viclory, 
and the glory of the Athenian name ; and thefe 
collective fufterings were enhanced and exafperated 
by the painful images which ftruck the eyes and 
the fancy of each unfortunate individual. The Tiuir 
mangled bodies of their companions and friends, 
deprived of the facred rites of funeral, affected 
them with a fentiment of religious horror, on which 
the weaknefs of human nature was happily unable 
to dwell. Their minds recoiled from the dread¬ 
ful thought, but they could not divert their corh- 
paffion fiom the numerous crowds of fick and 
wounded, who followed them with enfeebled and 
unequal fteps, intreating, in the accent and attitude 


** Tbucydid. p.547> 
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CHAP, of unutterable anguifli, to be delivered from the 
. . mifery of famme, or tfie rage of an exafperated foe. 

Amidd fuch afHi£ling fcenes, the heart of a Granger 
urould have melted with tender fympathy; but what 
muft the Athenians have felt, to fee in this hopelefs 
ibte, their parents, brothers, children, and friends! 
to hear, without the poflibility of relieving, their la¬ 
mentable complaints I and reludantly to thrpw the 
clinging vidUms from thdr wearied necks and arms! 
Yet the care of perfonal fafety prevailed over every 
other care | for thp foldiers, either deftitute of Haves, 
or diilrufting their fidelity, were not only en¬ 
cumbered by their armour, but opprefled by the 
weight of iheir provifions **. 

Mebn> * The fuperior rank of Nicias entitled him to a 
ch^yfirm- pre-emincnce of toil and of woe: and he deferves 

JICU C3li ^ 

Nkia*. the regard of pofterity by his charader and fuf- 
ferings, and Hill more by the melancholy firm- 
nefs of his condud. I'he load of accumulated 
difafters did not fink him into inadive defpon- 
dency. He moved with a rapid pace around 
every part of the army, and the ardour of his 
"^niind re-animating the languor of his debilitated 
frame, he exclaimed, with a loud and diftind voice, 
“ Athenians and allies! do not yet dcfpair. Many 
h&ve efcaped from Hill greater evils. As to 
myfelf, who, in bodily ftrength, furpafs not the 
weakeH among you (for you fee to what a raifer- 
able condition my malady has reduced me), and 


who. 
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who, in the Tia|>pinefs of private life, and the c F. 
deceitful gifts of profperity, had long been diftin- ^ 
guiihed above the moft illuftrious of my contem¬ 
poraries, I am now confounded in aflii^on with 
the meaneft and moft worthlefs. Yet am I un- 
confcious of deferring fuch a fatal reverfc of for¬ 
tune. My condud towards men has been irre¬ 
proachable ; my piety towards the gods confpicu- 
ous and fincere. For this reafon, I am ftill ani¬ 
mated with confidence; calamities, unmerited by 
guilt, are difarmcd of their terrors. If we have 
incurred the indignation of the gods by our ambi¬ 
tious defigiis againft Sicily, our offertC^, furely, is 
fuflicienlly C'zpialed by paft fufferings, which now 
render us the objeds of compaffion. Other na¬ 
tions have attacked their neighbours with lefs 
provocation, and have yet efcaped with a gentler 
punifiiment; nor will experience warrant the 
belief, that, for the errors of human frailty, Provi¬ 
dence ihould impofe penalties too heavy to be 
borne. We have Icfs reafon to adopt an im¬ 
pious prejudice fo difhonourable to the gods, 
when we confidcr the means of defence which 
their goodnefs has yet left us. Our numbers, 
our refolution, and even our misfortunes, ftill 
render us formidable. There is not any army in 
Sicily able to intercept our courfe; much lefe to 
expel us from the firft friendly territory in which 
wc may fix our camp. If we can fecure, there¬ 
fore, our prefent fafety, by a prudent, fpeedy, and 
courageous retreat, wc may aftfei wards retrieve 
our loft honour, and reftore the feUen glory of 

p p 2 Athens ^ 
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CHAP. Athens: lince the chief ornament of a ftate Con* 
fifts in brave and virtuous men, not in empty flvps 
and undefended walls 

The adHons of Nicias fully correfponded with 
his words. He ncgledled none of the duties of a 
great general. Inftead of leading the army towards 
Naxos and Catana, in whirh direction there was 
roafon to apprehend many fecrct ambuflies of the 
enemy, he conducted them by the weftem route 
tou ards Gela and Camorina; expecting, by this 
meafure, to find provifions in greater plenty, as 
well as to elude the latent fnares of the Sxracufans. 
That nothbg might be omitted which promifed 
the hope of relief, mefi'engers were immediately 
difpatchcd to the neighbouring cities, which might 
poffibly be tempted by their natural jcaloufy of the 
growing profperity ol Sjracnfe, to favour the re¬ 
treat of the vanquilhed. The troops were then 
divided into two fquares, as the molt fecure and 
capacious arrangement. Nicias ltd the van; De- 
niojlhencs Cvindin 1 'd the rear ; the baggage, and 
iirfarmcd inultitude, occupied the centre. In this 
order of mai*ch tli 7 palled the river Anapus, the 
ford of which was feebly difputed by an inconfider- 
able guard ; and, having proceeded the lirfl day 
only five miles, thf y encamped in the evening on 
a rifmg ground, aller being much harafled during 
the latter part of their journey by the Syracufan 
cavalry and archers, who galled them at a diftance, 
intercepted the flragglers, and avoided, by a fea- 
fonable retreat, to commit the fccurity of their own 
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fortune with the dangerous defpair of the Alhe- c H A P. 
niras. Next day, having marched only twenty XX. 
furlongs, they reached a fpacious pLiln, the con- 
venicnce of which invited them to rcpofc j cfpcdally 
as they needed a fupply of water and provifions, 
which might be eafily obtained from the furround¬ 
ing countiy 

Before this time, the enemy, were apprifed of in+enruirt. 
their line of march ; and, in order to interrupt it, 
they font a numcious detachment to fortify the 
mountain of Acr.cum. Thi'^ mountain, which 
probably gave name to the linall town fiiiiaie in its 
neighbourhood, interfered the direct road to Gda 
and Cainen^vi. It was diflant a lew miles from 
the Athenian encampment, and a fmall degree of 
art might reiidei it impregnable, fmee it w as of a 
fteep and rapid* alccni, and enrompalfed on every 
fide by the rock\ channel ol a loud and foaming 
torrent. In \ jin tin AiheniaiN attempted, on three 
fuccelfive da\s, to h^ve the pallage. They were 
repelled with lols in new attack, which be¬ 
came more feeble than the preceding. In the firft 
and mod defpeiMte, an ac cidenial dorm t)f thunder 
increuled the rourarrv* ol the »Svraculan>, and the 
terior of the Athenians. A fimilar event had, in 
the lird engagement after the invadon ol Sicily, 
produ cd an oppolite alFect on the contending na¬ 
tions. But the hopes anti the fears of men change 
with their fortune. 

In the evening after thq laft imfiicccfsful conted, Chtntre 
jhc gondition of the Aihcnwns was peculiarly de- 
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c H A,plorabl6. The numbers of the wounded had been 
, ^ ^ increafed by the fruitlefs attempts to pafs the 

tain ^ ^the enemy had continually galled and infulted 
them as they retreated to their camp; the adjacent 
territory could no longer fupply them with the ne- 
ceffaries of life ; and they mufl be compelled, after 
all their hardlhips and fatigues, to make a long 
circuit by the fea-lhore, if they expected to reach, 
infafety, the places of their refpedive deftination. 
Even this refplution (for there was no alternative), 
however dreadful to men in their comfortlcfs and 
exhauiled (late, was recommended by Nicias, who, 
to conceal bis defigu from the enemy, caufed innu-< 

• merable fires to be lighted in every part of the 
camp **. The troops then marched out under 
cover of the night, and in the fame order which 
they had hitherto obferved. But tfiey had not pro¬ 
ceeded far in this nodurnal expedition, when the 
obfeurity of the (kies, the deceitful tracks of an un^ 
known and hoftUe country, ii|bd the more tinud or 
unfortunate wiih imaginary terrors. Their panic, 
as is ufu^I in great bodies of men, was fpeedily com¬ 
municated to thofe around th6m $ and Demofthencs, 
with above one half of his divifion, fatally miftook 
the road, and quitted, never more to rejoin, the reft 
of the army. 

iflThedvi- Thefcoutsof Gylippus and the Syracufans ira* 

brought intelligence of tWs important 
event, which furnilhed an opportunity to attack 
divided ftrength of ihe Athenians. His iupe^ 
rior luiowledge of the couttjtry enabled Gylippus* 

TfevcydlcL & fec|q, ^ 
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by the celerity of his march, to intercept the fmaller c H A p. 
d|yiilon, and to furround them on every fide, in the XX. ^ 
difficult and intricate defiles which led to the ford 
of the river Erinois. There, he inflided on them 
wounds and death, during a whole day, with darts, 
arrows, and javelins. When the meafure of their 
fufferings was cqmpletc, he proclaimed towards the 
evening, by the found of the trumpet, and with 
the loud voice of the herald, freedom, forgivenefs, 
and protection to all who fhould delert and aban* 
don the bad fortune of their leaders; an offet 
which was accepted by the troops of fiveral Afia^ 
tic iflands, and other dependent and tributary 
coimtries. At length he entered into treaty with 
Demoflhenes hiinfelf, whofe foldiers laid down 
their arms, and delivered their money (which filled 
the capacious hollow of four broad 'bucklers), on 
condition that they (hould not fuiFer death, impri- 
fonment, or famine ^. Notwithflauding the num¬ 
ber of the doferters and of the fliUn, the remainder 
ftill amounted to fix thoufand^ who were fent to 
Syracufe with their captive general, under a power¬ 
ful and vigilant efcort, while ihe aClivity of Gy- 
lippus followed the flying battalions ot the enemy, 
which had been conducled by Nicias to the dubuice 
of twenty miles, towards the fatal banks of the river 
Aflinaros. 

The Syracufans overtook the rear before the 
van could arrive at the lofty and abrupt margin cf 
this rapid ftream; and an herald was fent to 

^ Thucydid. p.1 

**• 

i>» 4 ! •exhorting 
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CHAP, exhorting him to imitate the example of his col- 
t ^ . league, and to furrender, without farther blood-lhed, 
to the irrefiftible valour of his vi£Iorious purfuers, 
* Nicias diibelieved, or affected to difbelicvc, the re¬ 
port ; but when a confidential melTenger, whom he 
was allowed to difpatch for information, brought 
certain intelligence of the furrender and difgracc of 
Demofihenes, he alfo condofccnded to propofc terms, 
in the name of the Athenians, engaging, on the im- 
tnediate cejQTation of hoftilities, to reimburfe the nia- 
gillratcs of Syracufe for the expence of the war, and 
to deliver Athenian hollages (a citizen for a udent) 
until the debt fhouid be liquidated ”, 

Their me- Tliefe terms were rejcdled by the Syracufans with 
Vmchoiy difdain: and G) lippus having occupied the mofl 
advantageous pofts on every fide, attacked the art ay 
of Nicias with the fame mode cf warfare, w Inch, two 
days before, had pro\ cd lo deflru<!di\ e to their un¬ 
fortunate companions. During the whole d.iy they 
bore, with extraordinary pati-itce, the hofiile aflault, 
ftiil expelling, under cover of the night, to efcape 
the cruel vigilance of the enemy. But that hope 
was vain: Gy lippus perceived their departure; and 
although three hundred men of determined courage 
gallantly broke through th^ guards, and elleded 
their efcape, the refi were no fooner difeovered 
than they returned to their former flation, and laid 
down their arms in filcnt dcfpair. Yet the return 
of the morning brought back their courage. They 
again took up their arms, and marched towards 


Tiiucy^d. p.554* 
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the river, miferably galled and afllifted by the hof- c H A P. 
til^ archers and cavalry. Their diftrcfs was moft . , 

lamentable and incurable ; yet hope did not totally 
forfake them ; for like men in the opprelfion and 
languor of a confuming difeafe, they ftiil entertained 
a confufed idea^, that their fuiferings would end, 
could they but reach the oppolite banks of the neigh¬ 
bouring river 

The dcfire of afluaging their thirll encouraged Horrid 
this daring defign. They ruflied with frantic dif- 
order into the rapid current; the purfuing Syracu- ^ 
fans, w'ho had occupied the rocky banks, deftroying ^*’^^'*** 
them with innumerable volleys of miffile weapons. 

In the Afllnaros they had a new enemy to contend 
with. The depth and force of the waters triumph¬ 
ed over their Angle, and fiiook their implicated 
llrength. Many were borne down the ftrearn. At 
length the weight of their uumbfTS refifted the vio¬ 
lence of the torrent; but a new form of dangei and 
of horror prefented itfelf to the eyes of Nicias. His 
foldicrs turned their fury againft each other, difput- 
ing at the point of the fword,' the unwholefomo 
draughts of the agitated and turbid river. This 
fpedacle melted the firmnefs of his manly foul. He 
furrendered to Gylippus, and afked quarter for the 
miferable remnant of his troops, w^ho had not pe- 
riflicd in the AAinaros, or been deftroyed by the 
Syracufan archers and cavalry Before the com¬ 
mands of the Lacedaemonian general could pervade 
the army, many of thejbldicrs had, according to the 

3+ I'Jwcjrdidr ^ 
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1?* bafous py&dice of the age, febed their prifotters an <3 
)4 . ...^- | j | flakes j fo that the Atheman captives virere afterward 
/^^idiftHbuted among l^veral communities of Sicily 
whidi had feat affiftance to Syracufe» The reft 
Wjjton laying down their arms, were entitled to th( 
pity and prote^on of Gylippus j who, after he hac 
fent proper detachments to intercept and colled the 
Hragglers, returned in triumph to the capital witl 
< the ineftimable trophies of his valour and condud# 

‘ of NIdas had little to exped from the humanity o 
a pj^ud and vidorious Spartan; but Demofthene! 
might naturally flatter himfelf with the hope oj 
juftice. He urged vith energy, but urged in vain, 
the obfervance of the capitulation which had been 
ratified with due forms, on the faith of which he 
had fuiTcndered himfelf and the troops entruft^ d to 
his command. The public prifoners, conduded 
fucceffively to Syracufe, and exceeding together the 
number of feven ihoufand, were treaied with the 
fame inhuman cruelty. They were univerfaliy 
condemned to labour in the nihies and quarries 
of Sicily : their ^hole fuftenance was bread and 
Water: they fufTered alternately the ardours of a 
fcorching fun, and the chilling damps of autumn. 
^ For feventy days and nights they langulflicd in this 
4readful captivity, during which, the difeafes inci-* 
"^ent to their manner of life were rendered infec* 
by the flench of the dead bodies, which cor- 
ri^ed the purity of the fiurounding air* At 
length an eternal feparad^ was m^de between 


C^el 
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tiiofe who {haufd eajbr the 
jbj^ ^ (Ut<^ into V temWfr^- 

. humaiut^^ and ^ ^ their pretoce. 

Sparta Syraculana, the feara of 

But the rrfatment ot m y f^idous jealoufy 
the Corintluans •, a v > maintsuned a 

of thofe perfidious tnutors S^they dr^- 

fecretcorreTponde^^uhto^^^^^^ 

ed, left immediate e^cution of 

clofe, loudly demanded th „f thofe 

the captive generals . Detno^henes, a 

gallant and en crpu g Nicias, ,.the nioft 

'i'T:oLXus,and^emoftunto^^^^^ 

Amidft this d^fc an ^ to .motion one fin* 

”? “SissK' 
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CHAP. Ichool to adorn the leflbns of philofophy with the 

. . charms of lahcy, who was regarded by the 

of his coAtemporarfes^ as he Rill is by many en¬ 
lightened judges, as the mofl fender and pathetic, 
the moft philofophical and inftrudive, of all tra¬ 
gic writers. The pleafure which the Syracufaiis 
had derived from his inimitable poetry, made them 
long to hear it rehearfed by the flexible voices and 
harmonious pronunciation of the Athenians, fo un- 
iiJee, and fo fuperior, to the rudcnels and afperity 
of their own Doric diale£l:. They defired tlicir 
captives to repeat the plaintive feenes of their fa¬ 
vourite bard. The captives obeyed; and, affecting 
tp reprefent the woes of ancient Kings and heroes, 
they too faithfully exprefled their own. . Their 
tafte and fenfibility endeared them to the Syracu- 
fans, who unlinked their bonds, received them with 
kindnefs into their families and, after treating 
them with all the honourable dillincVions of ancient 
hofpitality, reftored them to their longing and af¬ 
flicted country, as a fmall but precious wreck of 
the moft fornndable armament that had ever failed 
from a Grecian harbour. At their return to 
Athens, the grateful captives walked in folemn pro- 
ceffion to the houfe of Euripides, whom they hailed 
as their deliverer from flavery aqd death This 
acknowledgment, infinitely more honourable than 


V ** Hrb*, re9»»ce» « y^etufjistrut “ he is either dead or re- 

Jieatfmg vofesan expretHon lidl introduced at this time, was 
afterwards applied proverbially, in fppaking of travellers in for^|;n 
i^'ountries, whofe fate vrae unceitjsin. 

^ Plptarrh. in NiciJU 
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all the crowns and fplcnddur that ever furrounded c H ak 

* iTTr 

the perfon, and eveij than all the altars and temples 
that ever adorned the memory of a poet muft 
have tranfported Euripides with the Jkcond triumph 
which the heart of man can feel. He would have 
enjoyed the if his countrymen had owed to 
his virtues the tribute which they paid to his ta¬ 
lents ; and if, inftead of the beauty and elegance of 
his verfes, they had been faved by his probity, his 
courage, or his patriotifm; qualities whicli, ftill 
more than genius znSt fancy, conftitute the real 
excellence and dignity of human nature. 


See above, Chapter VI. 


TKE END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


Strahan and PreilDa, 
Fmtert.Streer, Londos. 







